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Introduction: What? The Churchification of Islam; 
Where? In Eastern Europe 


While initiating a book project on muftiates in the European lands of the for- 
mer empires (Racius and Zhelyazkova, 2017), it did not cross my mind to think 
of the institution of the muftiate (or however it is referred to in local settings) 
as an ecclesiastical structure. Though I accepted the muftiate’s administrative 
function, I thought of it mainly as a power base for the Muslim community, 
comprising both spiritual and administrative capacities. However, with time, 
and particularly during the research for my book on Muslims in Eastern Eu- 
rope (Racius, 2018a), it increasingly dawned on me that the institutionalization 
(as a continuous process rather than a one-time legislative act) of Islam in 
some post-communist countries of the region embraces features akin to noth- 
ing less than its churchification. I shared my impressions and an emerging 
wish to explore this in more detail with colleagues in the region. Most of them 
found it worth an effort and encouraged me to embark upon the task. This 
book is the result and product of the efforts of several years devoted to answer- 
ing the question of whether the governance of Islam in post-communist East- 
ern Europe is infused with the intent of the institutional (if only, functional) 
churchification of Muslim religious collectivities in the region. 

Admittedly, the term “churchification of Islam” so far is not commonly used 
in Anglophone academic or other literature and still remains an exotic, politi- 
cally and otherwise sensitive, neologism. But the strategy and the process 
based on it that the term designates are, as shown by the sources used in this 
book, one or another way recognized, described, and analyzed by numerous 
researchers of Islam in Europe. Sometimes they are referred to as ecclesifica- 
tion (or ecclesiastification, as Jorgen S. Nielsen prefers it (Vinding, 2018: 50, 57)) 
and their end-state is seen as formation of “Muslim churches.” Ecclesification, 
however, should not be seen as a synonym of churchification. Put simply, ec- 
clesification of any religion implies creation (top-down, by outside lay forces, 
such as the State, or bottom-up, by inside actors) of a clerical class or stratum 
that monopolizes the right to perform and lead religious rituals and to inter- 
pret holy texts and religious signs. The process (and strategy, if it is top-down, 
e.g. State-pursued) of ecclesification, however, may stop short of churchifica- 
tion, which comes to its fruition when a religious collectivity ultimately turns 
into a hierarchically structured ecclesiastical-bureaucratic institution staffed 
and served by clergy. In other words, while churchification is hardly possible 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


without ecclesification, ecclesification should not, at least in theory, necessar- 
ily end in churchification. 

In the German-speaking realm, the German-language equivalent of the 
concept “churchification of Islam,’ “Verkirchlichung des Islam,” has not only 
been coined but has also been widely used in German, Austrian, and Swiss aca- 
demia and media (Tezcan, 2016; Sahin, 2017: 102; Engelhardt, 2017: 15, 140; 
Schmid et al., 2014: 15; Hunger and Schréder, 2016: 230; ORF, 2017). In German- 
language texts, churchification of Islam in the form of “Verkirchlichung des 
Islam,” is seen by its users, who advocate either for or against churchification of 
Islam, as a controversial term, and is used almost exclusively in connection 
with state-religion relations and intra-communal dynamics in Muslim com- 
munities in Germany, Austria or Switzerland (Akgiin, 2015). In the Franco- 
phone realm, no direct equivalent of the term “churchification of Islam” ap- 
pears to have been used so far; however, the term “Eglise musulmane” 
(a Muslim Church), still seen as a polemical, appeared as early as the 1980s 
(Rouzeik, 1988; Etienne, 1989) and is used to this day (Tincq, 2016), particularly 
in connection with the governance of Islam in France. A Russian equivalent of 
the term, “oljepKoBsleHVe Ucyiama,’ though a technically grammatically cor- 
rect neologism, has hardly been used yet either. Nonetheless, I dare to suggest 
that the term “churchification of Islam” describes best a seminal feature of the 
governance of Islam in a range of Eastern European countries explored in this 
book. 

But how is this “churchification of Islam” to be understood? The general 
term “churchification” may imply that the religion under research (in this case, 
Islam) is being turned (either from within, by its own followers or from out- 
side, for instance, by political authorities, or both, from within and outside) 
theologically into a Christian-like system of religious beliefs and rituals—in 
other words, its Christianization. Or it may suggest that the religion under in- 
vestigation is being turned (either from within, by its own followers or from 
outside, for instance, by political authorities, or both, from within and outside) 
institutionally into a church-like religious (ecclesiastical-bureaucratic) struc- 
ture, as defined and analyzed by the sociology of religion from Weber and Tro- 
eltsch on. Though the first alternative may also occur in practice (particularly 
in local forms of folk religiosity in religious borderlands), any possible tenden- 
cies within Islam of getting closer to Christianity (through some syncretic be- 
liefs and practices), undeniably having taken place in Muslim diasporic com- 
munities (and particularly, in Eastern Europe), remain outside of the scope of 
the analytical gaze of this book. It is solely the second understanding of 
churchification which is the focus of the present research. Needless to say, this 
book confines itself to an analysis of the institutional, structural, and functional 
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churchification of just one religious tradition, that of Islam, and is limited both 
time- (the current post-communist period) and space-wise (Eastern Europe). 

The overwhelming majority of Muslims, both in Europe and outside, are 
expected to deny that there has been, is, or may be, a church in Islam and thus 
to reject the applicability of the concept of “churchification” to Islam. This is 
the case, however, not necessarily because the dynamics of the institutional- 
ization and governance of Islam in Europe (in this example, Eastern Europe) 
is seen by them as not showing the signs and features of the churchification 
(as understood sociologically) of Islam, but because there is a stigma attached to 
any comparison of Islam to Christianity and the application of Christian terms 
and concepts to anything Islamic. But, as Tezcan aptly notes, “the rejection of 
the church model by Muslims—to state their distinct religious identities— 
does not deny the process of a de facto functional churchification” (Tezcan, 
2016: 166 — 167). He provides the example of Germany and Switzerland, where, 
according to him, “[d]espite their rejection of the term “church,” associations 
aspire to achieve the status of body of public law in Germany and Switzerland 
with all the attached privileges that Christian Churches have enjoyed” (Tezcan, 
2016: 167). In other words, for there to be a process of, to borrow Tezcan’s term, 
functional churchification of Islam in Europe, consent and acknowledgement 
of this fact by Muslims is not needed, as its contents does not depend on a 
value judgement. This may also serve as some sort of a disclaimer—the pres- 
ent research is not tailored to suit anyone’s taste or be complimentary of con- 
ventional ways of describing the dynamics in the institutionalization and gov- 
ernance of Islam in (Eastern) Europe; instead, it seeks to grasp the sociologically 
explainable nature of the processes taking place. On the other hand, the re- 
search has no intention whatsoever of stripping Islam and Muslims of their 
own agency or otherwise belittling Islam or Muslims or denying Islam’s unique 
path of development—both inside and outside Europe. The concept of 
“churchification,’ applied in the present research, is cleansed of any Christian 
connotations to a bare sociological category, and as such may be applied to any 
other non-Christian religious tradition and religious collectivities, provided, 
they meet the defined criteria. 

Though the present research confines itself to analysis of the churchifica- 
tion of Islam in a minority context (that is, of diasporic Islam), the concept of 
the churchification of Islam may be, and indeed has already been, applied to 
Muslim-majority contexts (where the Muslim-majority population is ruled by 
“Muslim” government, i.e. the government whose members are of Muslim 
background). For instance, the Turkish Presidency of Religious Affairs (Diyanet 
Isleri Bagkanligt), universally known as Diyanet, has been found by researchers 
to resemble a national, if not state, church (Tezcan, 2016: 167). Sunier et al. 
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argue that “in practice, Diyanet operates mainly as a modern Sunni ‘church’ 
institution” (Sunier et al., 2011: 144). Shakir compares it even to the Catholic 
Church: “[w]ith close to 80,000 employees and a budget larger than that of 
many service ministries of the Republic, (...) is probably the world’s largest and 
most centralized Muslim religious organization, comparable in scope and ca- 
pabilities only to the Vatican. The Diyanet employs imams, pays their salaries, 
organizes religious life and acts as the highest religious authority in questions 
of doctrine and practice” (Shakir, 2017: 10). Gézaydin, although avoiding Chris- 
tian terminology and not calling the Diyanet a church, in her description of 
how the Diyanet is structured and functions, nonetheless shows it to be a virtu- 
ally national Turkish “Muslim Church” (G6zaydin, 2013, 2006). 

The progression of the churchification of Islam is arguably of a double na- 
ture. On the one hand, it is the State that has an expectation that Muslims re- 
siding in the respective country form a church-like religious organization, 
which would be recognized by the State as the representative organization of 
the country’s entire Muslim population. On the other hand, certain groups of 
local Muslims appear to be tempted to follow this line suggested (and even 
endorsed) by the State and start competing among themselves for the status of 
representative organization, as a rule, at the cost of rival organizations. As the 
State, very often implicitly, but sometimes also explicitly, sets out the vision of 
what it sees as “appropriate” forms of Islamic religiosity on its territory (in East- 
ern Europe often called “traditional” Islam), competing Muslim organizations 
often get dragged into portraying themselves as being precisely of this type, 
while demonizing the competitors as representing alien, and therefore poten- 
tially or actually dangerous forms of Islam, which, in turn, are often labelled as 
deviant or even altogether anti-Islamic. 

This state-instigated competition among Muslim groupings not only frag- 
ments the Muslim community in a given country, but it also stigmatizes huge 
swathes of it and indirectly contributes to increasingly unfavorable views of 
Islam and Muslims in non-Muslim majority societies. Since in many of the 
Eastern European countries autochthonous “ethnic” Muslims make up the ma- 
jority of the wider Muslim populations of the respective countries, this compe- 
tition as a rule happens along ethnic lines, in other words, between the autoch- 
thon ethnic groups of Muslims, on the one hand, and immigrant and convert 
Muslims, on the other. Consequently, in some Eastern European countries (for 
instance, Lithuania, Belarus, Poland, Bosnia, to name just a few) it has come to 
the point where the State has elevated the organization of the autochthonous 
ethnic Muslims to the status of the sole representatives of Islam in the country 
and the measuring yardstick of what it means to be a Muslim in that country. 
Such a stance on the part of the State has inadvertently marginalized (if not 
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criminalized) other forms of Islamic religiosity (such as classical Shi‘, Sufi, 
Ahmadi or more contemporary forms, like Salafi or other revivalist and neo- 
traditionalist). But more importantly, it has antagonized significant segments 
of the local Muslim population, which find it unfair that the State has, through 
legal instruments and other policy tools, engaged in the churchification of 
Islam, managing to lure into this process certain Muslim religious organiza- 
tions, which, by virtue of succumbing to state pressure are seen by opponents 
to have forsaken the true spirit of Islam, i-e., being non-church-like and there- 
fore of an egalitarian nature. 

But in a number of post-communist Eastern European countries, alongside 
(or sometimes, instead of) the churchification of Islam another course can be 
observed, i.e., that of its securitization. The term “securitization” promulgated 
by the so-called Copenhagen School of Buzan et al., has become an accepted 
analytical category, and its use in relation to religion—particularly Islam— 
does not seem to raise any doubts or objections among researchers. There is 
plenty of research analyzing the securitization of Islam in Europe (especially 
post-9/11) but most of it is confined to Western Europe, with just a dearth of 
research on the topic so far in the former communist part of Europe. Even so, 
the securitization of Islam has already been recognized by scholars across the 
continent as a tangible phenomenon, particularly so in the wake of the so- 
called “migration crisis” of 2015/6, in a number of post-communist Eastern Eu- 
ropean states. 

The term the “securitization of Islam” may be seen as an antithesis to the 
“churchification of Islam.” As shown in the second part of this book, in post- 
communist Eastern Europe, the State’s position vis-a-vis Muslims and Islam 
has oscillated between the two extremes—that of perceiving and treating 
Islam as “yet another admittedly, not Christian, church” (with the ensuing 
churchification, a “positive” end) and that of seeing it as “not even a religion 
but rather a radical (violent) political ideology” (with the ensuing “securitiza- 
tion,” a “negative” end). In the first case, Islam is either seen organizationally 
as already a type of (non-Christian) church or at least with the potential to 
be molded into one, in other words, churchifiable. In the second case, Islam 
is perceived to be not only inherently unintegratable (uneuropeanizable), 
but also dangerous; subsequently requiring close monitoring, censoring, and 
controlling. 

However, the two concepts, the “churchification” and the “securitization” of 
Islam, may not always be mutually exclusive. The churchification of Islam 
may serve as a policy strategy (adopted by the State/political actors) parallel to 
(and sometimes even serving within) the wider understood socio-political 
and particularly legal securitization of religion, particularly, Islam. Here, the 
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churchification, both top-down and bottom-up, of Islam may be instrumental- 
ized by the State to distinguish between those Muslim collectivities and their 
followers, which are susceptible to soft state control through “Muslim church- 
es,” and those that require hard state control entailing state intelligence and 
security services. This way, the churchification of Islam would serve a function 
in the overall process of the securitization of Islam in a given country. 

This book may be seen as complimenting Jonathan Laurence’s The Emanci- 
pation of Europe’s Muslims: The State’s Role in Minority Integration (2012). In 
his research on the governance of Islam in Western Europe, Laurence clamors 
for the need to “plac[e] the nation-state back at the center of discussions 
of religious politics” (Laurence, 2012: 18). Although in his book, Laurence fo- 
cuses exclusively on Western Europe, concentrating primarily on the usual 
suspects—France, Germany, the UK, and Italy, and his terminology is also en- 
tirely different from the one used in this book, he in essence deals with the 
same processes and analyzes the same phenomena as the present book does— 
the religious policies, particularly those pertaining to Islam, of non-Muslim 
majority nation-states. However, if the subject of Laurence’s and the present 
research is partially the same—the states, their agencies, political and non- 
Muslim social actors, the object of the research—Muslim populations—are of 
different nature and background; Muslim communities in Eastern Europe, un- 
like those in Western Europe, which are composed of mainly autochthons, are 
often centuries-old. Thus, the history of their appearance and development as 
well as their current social and political status differ, at times, profoundly from 
those of Western European Muslim populations. Yet, they are some of the least 
studied within the global Muslim commonwealth. While they survived the 
atheist policies of the communist regimes, they are now faced with new socio- 
political challenges, which are profoundly changing not only the composition 
of local Muslim communities but also the nature and status of Islam in respec- 
tive countries of the region. 

All of the countries under investigation in this book, by virtue of being post- 
communist, are located in what during the Cold War period was known in in- 
ternational political jargon as “Eastern Europe” (Okey, 1992; Twardzisz, 2018; 
Bianchini, 2015). Lately, new labels, distinguishing country clusters in this re- 
gion, have been self-promoted. So, for instance, Poland, Czechia, Slovakia and 
Hungary introduce themselves as Central European rather than Eastern Euro- 
pean; countries in the Balkan Peninsula are referred to and refer to themselves 
as those in South-Eastern Europe, and the Baltic States increasingly locate 
themselves in Northern Europe. This way, Eastern Europe appears to have 
shrunk to a handful of former republics of the ussR, including Russia (or, at 
least, its European part). Irrespective of this geopolitical fragmentation of 
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formerly communist Eastern Europe, in the present book, in order to avoid a 
puzzling geographical terminological cacophony, the term “Eastern Europe” is 
retained and applied to all former communist lands, and certainly all those 
under research. 

The present research focuses on almost a third of post-communist Eastern 
European countries with different characteristics pertaining to the presence of 
Muslims on their territories. Of the seven countries under investigation in this 
book, between the end of wwiI (1945) and the end of the Cold War (1990), only 
Bulgaria, Poland, and Hungary were sovereign states, albeit with UssR satellite 
regimes. Czechia was part of Czechoslovakia—another country with a USSR 
satellite regime. Lithuania, a formerly independent country in the inter-war 
period, was itself part of the ussR. Bosnia and North Macedonia were consti- 
tutive parts of Socialist Yugoslavia. With the collapse of the communist re- 
gimes in Europe, Lithuania regained its independence in 1991, while North 
Macedonia (back then known as the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia) 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina (hereafter in this book referred to by its common 
shorter version, namely, Bosnia) became sovereign states for the first time in 
their modern history in 1991 and 1992, respectively. After Czechoslovakia split 
in 1993, Czechia also become fully sovereign. 

Basically, the seven countries under research, in regard to the presence of 
Muslims on their territory, are representative of three types of Eastern Euro- 
pean countries: those that have a well-established and sizable long-term com- 
munity of autochthonous Muslims (Bosnia, North Macedonia, and Bulgaria), 
those that also have an established long-term autochthonous community, 
which, is however, small in size (Lithuania and Poland), and those that have 
not had any historical autochthonous Muslim community (Hungary and 
Czechia). Respectively, while the current Muslim populations in the countries 
of the first and second types are overwhelmingly indigenous Muslim-borns, in 
the second, they are made up of a mix of autochthons, immigrants, and con- 
verts, with the autochthons now constituting a minority, and in the third, Mus- 
lim communities are exclusively of immigrant and convert nature. Most of 
other Eastern European countries would fit into one of these types. 

Other characteristics include dominant religious confessions (namely, 
Christian), the typology of the recognized religions, and the legal status of Is- 
lam. Dominant confession-wise, four of the countries are of Catholic heritage, 
two are Orthodox, and one is of mixed Islamic-Orthodox-Catholic heritage. In 
respect to the governance of religion, countries under investigation vary from 
those that have a semi-established state confession (Bulgaria and North Mace- 
donia, both Orthodoxy), through those that have a number of recognized “tra- 
ditional” confessions (Bosnia, Lithuania, Poland), to those that do not have any 
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formally recognized “traditional” confessions (Hungary and Czechia). As for 
the legal status of Islam, in five (Bosnia, Bulgaria, North Macedonia, Poland, 
and Lithuania) out of seven countries, it is more or less recognized as a “tradi- 
tional” religion in the country, while in two others (Hungary and Czechia) it is 
not. 

All these characteristics, including others, were deemed sufficient to justify 
the selection of these seven countries, the totality of which is considered to be 
representative of the spectrum of state-religion (and specifically, state-Islam) 
relations as well as the internal dynamics in Muslim communities in post- 
communist Eastern Europe. This is, however, not to suggest that all other coun- 
tries in post-communist Eastern Europe experience either the churchification 
or securitization of Islam the same way, if at all, as the countries under re- 
search in this book; the spectrum of regimes of governance of religion in East- 
ern Europe is very long and varied (Ra¢ius, 2018b). Nonetheless, it is believed 
that the progression of both the churchification and securitization of Islam are 
indeed most advanced in some of the respective countries under investigation 
in this book. 

The key concept in the present research is “governance” (of religion in gen- 
eral and specifically Islam) as defined and used by Maussen (2007). As Maussen 
argues, “[i]ntroducing the concept of governance in studies on the accommo- 
dation of Islam (...) creates opportunities for a type of analysis that goes be- 
yond the study of (formal) legal arrangements, and also looks at practices of 
application, implementation and interpretation” (Maussen, 2007: 5). He con- 
traposes it to the narrower concept of “government”: “whereas the term “gov- 
ernment” would almost inevitably lead to the analysis of governments, state- 
agencies and public authorities, the term “governance” identifies a wider set of 
actors, institutions and instruments that play a role in creating specific oppor- 
tunities and constraints for Islam in Western Europe” (Maussen, 2007: 5 — 6). 
This way, he widens the scope of actors relevant to the analysis of broadly un- 
derstood state-Islam relations in Europe. Maussen further correctly notes that 
“(different forms of governance of religious diversity should be distinguished” 
(Maussen, 2007: 62) and sets a number of criteria: differences in actors, in- 
stances, or units of governance, which, among others, include governments at 
different institutional levels and in different branches and departments, net- 
works of organizations, including Christian organizations (Churches), inter- 
faith networks and NGo’s, and specific organized forms of Islamic religious 
organizations as well as differences in the “modes of action-coordination, 
steering and regulation (hierarchical imposition, laws, law-like rules and regu- 
lations, internal forms of self-regulation in associations or networks etc.)” 
(Maussen, 2007: 62). Maussen’s proposed triangle of the interaction, with its 
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different modes of action-coordination, steering and regulation, among three 
types of actors—political, non-Muslim and Muslim social—is utilized in the 
analytical part (Part 2) of this book. 

The logic of the present research is based both on Maussen and on Bader, 
who, very much in agreement with Maussen, argues that “in order to get a full- 
er picture of ‘governing’ Islam we urgently need more detailed studies on what 
‘governments’ on all levels actually, and not only legally, have done and do to 
Muslims” (Bader, 2007: 883). For this, he insists that “we should investigate the 
two fairly neglected areas of governance (...): research on internal governance 
(both topdown but maybe even more importantly also bottom-up), and re- 
search on the corporate governance of Islam in a comparative perspective” 
(Bader, 2007: 883). Thus, the present research, besides dwelling on the legal 
side of the governance of Islam in Eastern Europe, looks into the broader po- 
litical actors’ level, where, next to political powers in the government, opposi- 
tion political forces—both mainstream and moderate as well as populist and 
even far-right—are all included in the analysis. Moreover, such non-Muslim 
social actors as public intellectuals and opinion makers, civic society agents, 
media, and Christian Churches are also included to make the analysis more 
comprehensive. Bader goes on by arguing that “even a fuller analysis of gover- 
nance (what governments, other actors, and Muslim organisations and leaders 
‘do to Muslims’) is clearly only part of the whole story of incorporation pro- 
cesses. This is because polities are not all-powerful, policies have unintended, 
counterproductive effects, and a lot depends upon ‘what Muslims do to states’ 
and to other actors, including their own organisations and leaders” (Bader, 
2007: 883). This is why an analysis of intra-ccommunal dynamics in Muslim 
communities compliments that of non-Muslim political and social actors. 

The value-added of the present research is also seen in its comparative na- 
ture. As Maussen argues, “[i]t is important to further develop theories and 
models to systematically describe relevant (institutional) differences between 
countries (for example in terms of different state-church regimes, (Political) 
Opportunity Structures, and models of political organization) and to develop 
instruments to measure and systematically describe the relevant dependent 
variables, such as different degrees and forms of the accommodation of Islam- 
ic presence and practice” (Maussen, 2007: 60). Though he focuses exclusively 
on Western Europe, his observation is perfectly valid for Eastern Europe and 
may be meaningfully implemented in what he calls the accommodation of the 
Islamic presence and practice in post-communist Eastern Europe. Maussen’s 
expressed wish to have more qualitative studies with a comparative and/or 
explanatory focus on the actual practices of interpretation and application of 
regulations and policies within specific social contexts is taken up in this book. 
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Though the national Constitution and lex specialis may be seen as the basis 
of state-religion relations in practically all of the countries under research, 
they are not sufficient sources for a comprehensive research of institutional- 
ization or governance of Islam in those countries. As Stan argues, “[n]one of 
the new EU member states—or the old ones, for that matter—spell out their 
church-state relations model in one single document. Rather these models 
have to be pieced together by closely examining the interaction between reli- 
gion and politics in different areas of life, gathering information from a variety 
of sources, and keeping in mind both the formal and informal aspects of this 
constantly negotiated relationship” (Stan, 2009: 12 — 13). What she suggests is, 
very much like Maussen and Bader, i-e., to delve into the analysis beyond the 
formal institutional level and into the levels of practical politics. For the pur- 
poses of the present research, this meant both desk research of openly avail- 
able materials in academic, journalistic, and other sources as well as fieldwork 
research in all of the countries under investigation, where meetings and inter- 
views were held with academics, representatives of both state institutions and 
Muslim communities and their religious collectivities. Since a number of texts, 
both primary sources such as documents of religious collectivities and second- 
ary sources such as articles in media and academic articles, come only in their 
original (local) languages, translation of quotes from them has been under- 
taken by the author, mainly with the help of native speakers, but in a few cases 
Google Translate was employed, and thus should be treated as unofficial 
translations. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which is dedicated to the 
conceptual and contextual framework of the research, and the second to the 
analysis of the double course of the churchification and securitization of Islam 
in the seven selected post-communist Eastern European countries. The first 
part is comprised of three chapters. In the first, a working definition of church 
is developed and its applicability to Islam is discussed. Chapter 2 is devoted to 
the discussion of Islam in minority settings as diasporic Islam and the concep- 
tualization of both “Euro-Islam” and “European” Islam as forms of diasporic 
Islam. The concept of figh al-aqalliyyat and its applicability to diasporic Islam 
is also addressed in this chapter as well as an assessment of regimes of gover- 
nance of religion in general (and Islam in particular) in (Western) Europe. 
In Chapter 3, the conceptualization of the two key concepts of the research— 
the churchification and securitization of Islam—is provided, followed by a 
discussion on the concept of religious nationalism, found to be useful in the 
analysis of the churchification and, particularly, securitization of Islam in East- 
ern Europe. The chapter ends with the provision of the analytical framework 
and model applied in the second (analytical) part of the book. 
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The second part consists also of three chapters. Chapter 4 provides the con- 
text of state-Islam relations in Eastern Europe, focusing on the seven selected 
countries. In Chapter 5, an analysis of the churchification and securitization of 
Islam on the legal, political, and non-Muslim social actor levels is developed 
(top-down perspective), while in Chapter 6, the focus is turned to the reaction 
to, and the role of, Islamic spiritual administrations in both churchification 
and securitization as well as to the intra-communal dynamics in Muslim com- 
munities of the respective countries (a bottom-up perspective). 

In 1997, while overviewing research on the governance (called by him “ac- 
commodation”) of Islam in (Western) European countries, Maussen spoke of 
possible different paths “to further develop the understanding of these differ- 
ences [in accommodation of Islam] and possible explanations,” he suggested 
that “[s]tudies could focus on explaining the emergence, stabilization and re- 
production of distinct patterns of relations between religions, societies, poli- 
tics, nations and states and describe these in terms of models to make them 
suitable for descriptive and explanatory purposes” (Maussen, 2007: 64). He 
also foresaw another option, namely, “to select countries in a way that would 
allow the study of the importance of specific historical legacies, such as an 
imperial past, (legal) legacies of the (...) empire[s], and the presence of ‘indig- 
enous’ Muslim minorities” (Maussen, 2007: 64). At the same time, he warned 
that “[i]t should be avoided that the focus on national models and variations 
between countries results in too static, reified and even stereotypical images of 
“country specific models” (Maussen, 2007: 64). This book, hopefully, fulfills his 
wishes to some degree, particularly in that it analyzes selected “countries in a 
way that would allow the study of the importance of specific historical legacies 
and the presence of ‘indigenous’ Muslim minorities.” 
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CHAPTER 1 


Notions of Church 


11 Grappling with Terms: Church and Other Forms of Religious 
Collectivities 


In the discussion of religious collectivities/bodies and institutions/organiza- 


nn 


tions, one encounters numerous labels, ranging from “religious group,” “reli- 
sect,” “congregation,” “de- 


ecclesia” and, finally, “church.” The present study focuses on the 
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gious movement” or “religious community” to “cult, 
nomination,” “ 
latter, or rather on the process of becoming one. The concept of “church” may 
be studied from at least four perspectives: the theological, the sociological, the 
legal, and the political. Though the theological (and exclusively Christian) 
analysis of the concept of “church” has been most prolific, it is the other per- 
spectives, and particularly the sociological, that are of particular relevance 
for the present research. Thus, the present chapter mainly relies on the con- 
ceptualizations of church advanced by sociologists of religion and authors 
from filial fields. 

For the purposes of clarity, it may be useful to first establish a distinction 
between “church” and all other designations. Sociologists of religion have been 
grappling with the terms and distinctions in their contents for just over a hun- 
dred years. Though it was Max Weber who first used terms such as “church” 
and “sect” in a sociological application (Weber, 1978), it is Ernst Troeltsch, who 
is credited with elaborating in the late 1910s the distinction between “church” 
and “sect” (Troeltsch, 1919, 1931). Weber put the distinction between the two 
straight: “If one wishes to make a conceptual distinction between a sect and a 
church, a sect is not an institution (Anstadt) like a church, but a community of 
the religiously qualified” (Toennies et al., 1973: 141). He further reasoned that 
“{w]hat is most characteristic of the church, even in the common usage of the 
term, is the fact that it is a rational, compulsory association with continuous 
operation and that it claims a monopolistic authority. It is normal for a church 
to strive for complete control on a territorial basis and to attempt to set up the 
corresponding territorial or parochial organization. So far as this takes place, 
the means by which this claim to monopoly is upheld will vary from case to 
case” (Weber, 1978: 56). The latter point, that churches “strive for complete con- 
trol on a territorial basis and (...) attempt to set up the corresponding territo- 
rial or parochial organization,” is of particular relevance to the present study 
and thus is employed in the analysis of Muslim religious administrations in 
Eastern Europe in the second part of this book. 
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According to Troeltsch, “the Church is that type of organization which is 
overwhelmingly conservative, which to a certain extent accepts the secular or- 
der, and dominates the masses; in principle, therefore, it is universal, i.e. it de- 
sires to cover the whole life of humanity. The sects, on the other hand, are 
comparatively small groups; they aspire after personal inward perfection, and 
they aim at the direct personal fellowship between the members of each 
group” (Troeltsch, 1931: 331). Troeltsch further argues that “the fully developed 
Church (...) utilizes the State and the ruling classes, and weaves these elements 
into her own life; she then becomes an integral part of the existing social or- 
der” (Troeltsch, 1931: 331). 

For both, Weber and Troeltsch, the church is a religious collectivity (reli- 
gious body) into which one is born, while the sect is composed of members 
who joined out of their free will. Weber argues that “[i]t is its character as a 
compulsory association, particularly the fact that one becomes a member of 
the church by birth, which distinguishes the church from a ‘sect.’ It is charac- 
teristic of the latter that it is a voluntary association and admits only persons 
with specific religious qualifications” (Weber, 1978: 56). Peter Berger summa- 
rized Weber's distinction between church and sect in the following words: 
“A church is (...) an institution which administers religious sacraments after 
the manner of a finance ministry. Membership, at least in theory, is compulso- 
ry, and consequently proves nothing concerning the qualities of the members. 
A sect, however, is a voluntary association, theoretically restricted to those 
who are religiously and ethically qualified. The sect is entered voluntarily by 
those who have received acceptance by virtue of their religious qualification” 
(Berger, 1954: 468 — 469). The dichotomy suggested by Weber and Troeltsch led 
to the understanding, upheld by some yet critiqued by others, that a church is 
“a religious group that is in low tension with the social environment,” while the 
sect is “a religious group that is in high tension with the surrounding environ- 
ment” (Steinberg, 1965: 118). 

On the point of compulsory versus voluntary membership, one may wonder 
if the concept of conversion would be of use here. If conversion ideally is vol- 
untary, following the Weberian-Troeltschian tradition, members of sects may 
be regarded as converts of sorts. However, as is well known from both history 
and contemporary instances, conversions to faiths that have churches have 
been happening since the emergence of those churches, many times, not only 
individually, but en masse. In other words, though the membership of church- 
es is overwhelmingly of a “born-into-tradition” type, there may be and indeed 
always have been newcomers (converts), who voluntarily chose the concerned 
religion and its church. This critical point should be kept in mind as it is of 
relevance to the research of Muslim communities in Eastern Europe, who are 
the focus of the present book. 
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In sum, the Weberian-Troeltschian understanding of church as a religious 
collectivity encompasses a range of features such as being large in size, conser- 
vative in outlook, relaxed on obedience of membership, on good terms with 
the secular State, and being an integral part of the social order. All this, argu- 
ably, makes it not only distinct but even the opposite of sect, which, as Wilson 
contends, among others, “may be identified by the following characteristics: it 
is a voluntary association (...); exclusiveness is emphasized, and expulsion ex- 
ercised against those who contravene doctrinal, moral, or organizational pre- 
cepts; its self-conception is of an elect, a gathered remnant, possessing special 
enlightenment (...); the sect is hostile or indifferent to the secular society and 
to the state” (Wilson, 1959: 4). 

As Troeltsch focused exclusively on Christian religious collectivities in Eu- 
rope of pre-modern and modern times, Tinaz argues that he “did not intend his 
typology to be universally applicable. For him, church and sect were historical 
constructs, helpful chiefly in conceptualising two very different organisation- 
al and orientational tendencies of Christian bodies down to the threshold 
of modern times” (Tinaz, 2005: 67). Weber was oriented much more widely— 
in his writings, he talks virtually about all historic religions. But his conceptu- 
alization of the notions of church and sect is less concentrated and elabo- 
rate than Troeltsch’s, making the latter much more read and commented 
on. Troeltsch’s, admittedly simplistic typology, or rather binary opposition, 
was both critiqued but also built on by numerous other authors, who subse- 
quently introduced an array of terms, which were supposed to better grasp and 
explain the complex nature and reality of religious collectivities, first within 
Christianity and then later among non-Christian (including post-Christian) 
religions. 

Niebuhr in his The Social Sources of Denominationalism contends that the 
binary opposition between church and sect is too static. He argues that sects as 
voluntary associations may survive as such just for a generation and are bound 
to evolve and change with the coming of the second generation through births 
given by the first generation members, thus gradually evolving from sects to 
churches (Niebuhr, 1929: 19 — 20). Therefore, what in Weberian-Troeltschian 
understanding were opposite poles, in Niebuhrian understanding became part 
of an ever-evolving continuum. Niebuhr introduced the term “denomination- 
alism,” which has led to the emergence of a typology of denominations created 
by later authors. 

Wilson suggests that among the features of denomination are such that “it 
is formally a voluntary association; it accepts adherents without imposition of 
traditional prerequisites of entry, and employs purely formalized procedures 
of admission; breadth and tolerance are emphasized; since membership is 
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laxly enrolled, expulsion is not a common device for dealing with the 
apathetic and the wayward; its self conception is unclear and its doctrinal po- 
sition unstressed; it is content to be one movement among others, all of which 
are thought to be acceptable in the sight of God; it accepts the standards and 
values of the prevailing culture and conventional morality; there is a trained 
professional ministry; lay participation occurs but is typically restricted to par- 
ticular sections of the laity and to particular areas of activity; services are for- 
malized and spontaneity is absent; education of the young is of greater con- 
cern than the evangelism of the outsider; additional activities are largely 
non-religious in character; individual commitment is not very intense; the de- 
nomination accepts the values of the secular society and the state; members 
are drawn from any section of the community, but within one church, or any 
one region; membership will tend to limit itself to those who are socially com- 
patible” (Wilson, 1959: 4 — 5). 

Though Niebuhr and his followers would see denomination as an evolution- 
ary outcome of sect’s life course, others, like Martin, do not see it that way. 
Martin even argues that “in most ‘normal’ situations sects do not become 
denominations: they remain sects or they die” (Martin, 1962: 2). However, like 
most others, he places the denomination in between church and sect by argu- 
ing that denomination “formally maintains that it has no institutional monop- 
oly of salvation, and thus it maintains a fairly tolerant position. Its organisa- 
tional principles are more fluid and pragmatic than those of the church, and its 
separate ministry—which is maintained in contrast to the more typically sec- 
tarian rejection of it—is seen more as a matter of convenience than of the di- 
vine institution... In its attitude to the existing social order, the denomination 
is neither conservative (as is the church) nor revolutionary/indifferent (as is 
the sect), but reformist” (Martin, 1965: 221 — 224). 

Johnstone, in his providing of the eight characteristics of denominations, 
also squarely distinguishes them from churches and sects. For him, denomina- 
tions are “(a) similar to churches, but unlike sects, in being on relatively good 
terms with the state and secular powers and may even attempt to influence 
government at times; (b) maintain at least tolerant and usually fairly friendly 
relationships with other denominations in a context of religious pluralism; 
(c) rely primarily on birth for membership increase, though it will also accept 
converts; some even actively pursue evangelization; (d) accept the principle of 
at least modestly changing doctrine and practice and tolerate some theological 
diversity and dispute; (e) follow a fairly routinized ritual and worship service 
that explicitly discourages spontaneous emotional expression; (f) train and 
employ professional clergy who must meet formal requirements for certifica- 
tion; (g) accept less extensive involvement from members than do sects, but 
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more involvement than churches; (h) often draw disproportionately from the 
middle and upper classes of society” (Johnstone, 2016: 64). 

With time, the scholarly crafted typology of religious collectivities grew 
even bigger. So, for instance, Yinger contributed to it by distinguishing six 
types: universal church, ecclesia, denomination, established sect, sect, and 
cult. He further subdivided sects into three categories: (a) acceptance sects, (b) 
aggressive sects, (c) avoidance sects (Yinger, 1946: 18 — 23; 1957: 142 — 45). Wil- 
son, meanwhile, divided sects into four types: conversionist, adventist, intro- 
versionist and gnostic. According to him, “[t]he Conversionist sects seek to al- 
ter men, and thereby to alter the world; the response is free-will optimism. The 
Adventist sects predict drastic alteration of the world, and seek to prepare for 
the new dispensation—a pessimistic determinism. The Introversionists reject 
the world's values and replace them with higher inner values, for the realiza- 
tion of which inner resources are cultivated. The Gnostic sects accept in large 
measure the world's goals but seek a new and esoteric means to achieve these 
ends—a wishful mysticism” (Wilson, 1959: 5). As for cult, according to Becker, 
it is “a kind of quasi-group embodying an individualistic search for ecstatic 
experience” (Becker, 1932: 627) and, apparently, it is at the extreme end of the 
opposite of church. 

There is also “congregation,” which may be defined as an association of per- 
sons “that associate for some kind of religious services” (Louthian and Miller, 
1994: 4) or as “a well-defined body of people who share the same priest(s) for 
purposes of worship and / or for performance of rites of passage” (Hertel, 1977: 
21 — 22). Ammerman defines congregations as “locally situated, multigenera- 
tional, voluntary organizations of people who identify themselves as a distinct 
religious group and engage in a broad range of religious activities together. 
They are usually, but not always, associated with some larger tradition and its 
affiliated regional and national bodies (i.e., a denomination). The space where 
they meet may or may not be an identifiably religious building, but congrega- 
tions do typically have a regular meeting place and regular schedules of reli- 
gious activities” (Ammerman, 2011: 562). As such, congregations are then 
“membership groups within churches and sects” (Hertel, 1977: 21 — 22). Congre- 
gation may arguably be seen as a synonym of “religious community;” though, 
as will be evident in subsequent chapters of this book, sects, denominations, 
and even churches are sometimes, particularly in the case of non-Christian 
religious groups, referred to or even officially called “religious communities,’ 
this way obscuring the term. 

Though Louthian and Miller contend that “[t]he term ‘church’ is intended to 
be synonymous with the terms ‘denomination’ or ‘sect’ rather than to be used 
in the universal sense” (Louthian and Miller, 1994: 1), it appears that most 
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scholars would feel a clear distinction between, on the one hand, church and, 
on the other hand, all other types of religious collectivities. However, it remains 
to be established what is, if at all, the difference between “church” and “eccle- 
sia.” To start with, “[t]he word translated church comes from ekklesia. (...) This 
word is formed from two Greek words: ek (meaning ‘from’ or ‘out of’) coupled 
with a derivative of ka-leo (which means ‘to call, invite, or name’). Thus, the 
basic meaning of ekklesia is ‘to call out of’ or, with relation to a group of peo- 
ple, the ‘called out ones. It is understandable that ekklesia has been translated 
as ‘congregation’ or ‘assembly’ or ‘company’ although these words dilute the 
core meaning that ekklesia (church) has a greater emphasis on people being 
‘called out’ by God instead of their meeting together” (WordTruth, 2010). The 
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latter observation suggests that such terms as “congregation,” “assembly,” “com- 
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munity,” “movement” and the like, standing alone, may carry a secular mean- 
ing, while “ecclesia” by default carries exclusively a religious meaning. 

Though it may be that etymologically “church” is simply an English render- 
ing of the Greek word “ekklesia,” in Christian theology but also the sociology of 
religion, the two terms appear to be understood as designating distinct though 
overlapping religious collectivities. It may be understood as “a slight modifica- 
tion of the church type,” where “[e]cclesias include the (...) characteristics of 
churches with the exception that they are generally less successful at garnering 
absolute adherence among all of the members of the society and are not the 
sole religious body”(Lumen, n.d.). Thus, “[a]n ekklesia may exist but not be 
considered an ‘official church. This non-recognition can come from secular or 
religious sources. Secular authorities may not recognize small group gather- 
ings as an ‘official church’ because there are governmental requirements that 
must be met by the group. As a result, believers may choose to ‘render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’ and comply with ‘non-profit, corporation, 
or other ratification requirements’ to be an ‘official church’ as recognized by 
the government” (WordTruth, 2010). 

This understanding of ecclesia and particularly its status in, and relations 
with, the State is of particular relevance to the present research, as in some 
Eastern European countries the Muslim scene has several features as described 
above. The above passage indirectly alludes to the process of the “churchifica- 
tion” of ecclesia—the process where an ecclesia chooses to go down the gov- 
ernment-designed path (enshrined in legislation governing religion) to be rec- 
ognized by the state as an “official church.” “Official church” here, however, is 
not to be understood as the “state church’ (or “state religion”) but rather as the 
status of a religious collectivity at the top level of official state recognition of it, 
like in Bulgaria. This is particularly relevant in countries with double and 
sometimes triple layer registration systems for religious bodies. Alternatively, 
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it is suggested that “a church that functions like a corporate structure (an orga- 
nization) may have many ekklesias within it. As a result, believers can easily 
leave a ‘church organization’ and its associated events/programs but have great 
difficulty leaving a small group of believers (ekklesia) within that same organi- 
zational structure” (WordTruth, 2010). In this case, however, ecclesia appears to 
be a synonym for denomination or even congregation. 

Referring to ekklesia and the Hebrew word qahal, “meaning ‘the congrega- 
tion of the faithful”, Sedgwick argues that “[b]oth the Greek and the Hebrew 
terms are pre-Christian, and the two senses of Church that derive from them 
denote two universal categories: the community, and the institutional author- 
ity within it” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40). Following Sedgwick, one could argue that 
the concept of church includes two distinct, yet intertwined dimensions—a 
totality of believers (community) and ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure 
(institutional authority) that presides over and governs the first. Psychologi- 
cally, the community needs to have the identity of church, the embodiment and 
institutional expression of which is the ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure. 

So, what constitutes a church or, to put it another way, what makes a reli- 
gious collectivity into one? Sengers provides all four of the above-mentioned 
perspectives on what “church” may mean: “[i]n a theological sense, it means 
the whole group of the faithful who, at the commandment of Jesus, regularly 
assemble to study the Scriptures, to celebrate the sacraments (especially the 
Last Supper) and to preserve the apostolic tradition, according to Acts 2.42. In 
a sociological sense it means the (Christian) religious organisation that is more 
or less accommodated to society with a message and vision for the whole of 
society. ‘Church’ also has a political/legal meaning, when it is used to describe 
the difference between religious organisations which are accepted or regis- 
tered and those which are not. Thus, for example, the regular Jewish organisa- 
tions in the Netherlands are called ‘church” (Sengers, 2012: 55). This political/ 
legal meaning of “church” is, as is shown in subsequent chapters in this book, 
easily recognizable in legislation governing religion in Eastern Europe, where 
the relevant lex specialis often carries in its very title the word “churches.” 

In addition, Sengers reasons that “[t]he word ‘church’ can further be used to 
describe either a local church congregation or parish (or even its building), or 
a whole group of congregations with the same tradition, theology, liturgy and 
organisation. This depends also on theological visions, as represented by the 
congregational and episcopal church models” (Sengers, 2012: 55). This under- 
standing of church is, admittedly, exclusively Christian as it revolves around a 
building designated (and likely consecrated) for religious worship and service. 
Religions that do not have churches-as-buildings would hardly fit this under- 
standing of “church.” However, the congregational and episcopal church 
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models, like some others, may arguably be applied to non-Christian religious 
collectivities. This is dealt with further below. 

But more relevantly to the present research, Sengers argues that “[i|n sociol- 
ogy, four main characteristics are used to describe these religious organisations 
(churches—my insertion): a bureaucratic organisational structure, a passive 
relationship with their members, a positive relationship and attitude to society 
and the state, and a leading vision for the whole of society including a positive 
attitude to other religious bodies” (Sengers, 2012: 55). These features, although 
not identical to, are reminiscent of the Weberian-Troeltschian understanding 
of church spoken about above. The first three, as is shown in the subsequent 
chapters of this book, are very relevant to the study of demographically and 
politically dominant Muslim religious administrations in Eastern European 
countries. The fourth is conditionally valid, as those Muslim religious adminis- 
trations that are studied in this book may not necessarily have “a leading vision 
for the whole of society” as they may claim to represent a minority faith com- 
munity. Johnson’s reasoning that it would be justifiable to classify as churches 
“those religions that comprehend the entire society or at least its dominant 
classes” (Johnson, 1963: 544), likewise may only conditionally and cautiously 
be applied in the study of minority religions, while his suggestion that religious 
“bodies permitting their members to participate freely in all phases of secular 
life should probably also be classified as churches” (Johnson, 1963: 544), is very 
liberal and obscures the entire typology as it is only in the case of cults and 
some sects that their religious leadership does not allow their members to par- 
ticipate freely in all phases of secular life. For Louthian and Miller, “[t]o be a 
‘church’ a religious organization must engage in the administration of sacerdo- 
tal functions and the conduct of religious worship in accordance with the te- 
nets and practices of a particular religious body” (Louthian and Miller, 1994: 1), 
in other words, to have a group (of professional ministers) who are recognized 
by the believers to be authorized to preside over religious rituals/liturgy. Sen- 
gers goes further by pointing out two very relevant aspects pertaining to 
churches. The first concerns not only the institutional structure but its employ- 
ees: “[t heir (churches’—my insertion) organisation is rational and bureaucrat- 
ic, their ministers are professionals and hold their office from the institution” 
(Sengers, 2012: 56). Having professional ministers serving in institutionalized 
hierarchical ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structures makes religious collectivi- 
ties churches. His second point is that “Churches (through their institutional 
authorities—my insertion), and politics form a coalition to profit from the 
(sacral or secular) powers of their partner: the church needs the temporal pow- 
ers to realise its universal claims, the state needs the church for supernatural 
legitimation and control of the masses. A church thus becomes a part and 
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guarantee of the secular order” (Sengers, 2012: 56). The claim that “the state 
needs the church for supernatural legitimation,” even though it may seem out- 
dated in the context of many Western European countries, still holds true for 
many post-communist Eastern European states; it is likewise plausible to ar- 
gue that in Eastern Europe, the State may want to and indeed does instrumen- 
talize churches (particularly Orthodox) in its aim to control the masses of their 
believers. 

Steinberg seconds Sengers’ view when he suggests that churches are those 
religious institutions that “partake of and help to maintain the normative or- 
der of the larger society” (Steinberg, 1965: 120). He even goes so far as to suggest 
that “most religious institutions are churches” (Steinberg, 1965: 120). In other 
words, Churches use the State to their benefit but also subscribe to being used 
by the State, particularly, as is shown in the second part of the book, to fend off, 
marginalize or even destroy other contestant religious collectivities and this 
way help to maintain the normative order. 

Johnstone provides six characteristics of churches, which, however, read as 
representing exclusively Christian Churches of the medieval times. Churches, 
according to Johnstone, “(a) claim universality, include all members of the so- 
ciety within their ranks, and have a strong tendency to equate ‘citizenship’ with 
‘membership; (b) exercise religious monopoly and try to eliminate religious 
competition; (c) are very closely allied with the state and secular powers— 
frequently there is overlapping of responsibilities and much mutual reinforce- 
ment; (d) are extensively organized as a hierarchical bureaucratic institution 
with a complex division of labour; (e) employ professional, full-time clergy 
who possess the appropriate credentials of education and formal ordination; 
(f) almost by definition gain new members through natural reproduction and 
the socialization of children into the ranks; (g) allow for diversity by creating 
different groups within the church (e.g., orders of nuns or monks) rather than 
through the formation of new religions” (Johnstone, 2016: 63). 

Louthian and Miller provide an even more exhaustive list, though less 
Christianity-biased and open to including non-Christian churches, of what are 
called “objective” characteristics of churches: “(a) a distinct legal existence, 
(b) a recognized creed and form of worship, (c) a definite and distinct ecclesi- 
astical government, (d) a formal code of doctrine and discipline, (e) a distinct 
religious history, (f) a membership not associated with any other church or 
denomination, (g) an organization of ordained ministers, (h) ordained minis- 
ters selected after completing prescribed studies, (i) a literature of its own, 
(j) established places of worship, (k) regular congregations, (1) regular religious 
services, (m) Sunday schools for religious instruction of the young, (n) schools 
for the preparation of its ministers, and (0) any other facts and circumstances 
that may bear upon the organization's claim for church status” (Louthian and 
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Miller, 1994: 2). They, however, warn that “[t]he fifteen criteria are not an at- 
tempt to quantify the factual circumstances required for recognition as a 
church. Determinations are not made solely on the number of characteristics 
an organization possesses. Given the variety of religious practice, the determi- 
nation of what constitutes a church is inherently unquantifiable. Attempts to 
use a dogmatic numerical approach might unconstitutionally favor estab- 
lished churches at the expense of newer, less traditional institutions” (Louthi- 
an and Miller, 1994: 2 — 3). Nonetheless, out of the fifteen characteristics, for the 
purposes of the present study, five are most relevant: (1) a distinct legal exis- 
tence, (2) a definite and distinct ecclesiastical government, (3) an organization 
of ordained ministers, (4) ordained ministers selected after completing pre- 
scribed studies and (5) established places of worship. 

Greely argues that “a church without structure is a non-existent community, 
because all human groups, even the most simple, quickly evolve established 
patterns of behaviour and agreed-upon norms to regulate the patterns of 
behaviour. In other words, even the most elementary community has structure 
and laws” (Greeley, 1968: 52). Yinger, however, maintains that “church can be 
present in either an institutional form with an elaborate hierarchy among the 
clergy or in a diffused form” (Yinger, 1970: 256). There is certainly no denial that 
historically (and to the present) there have been numerous religious commu- 
nities that lacked institutionalization of their religious collectivities and might 
not have had “an elaborate hierarchy among the clergy;” even though they 
might have had some sort of “structure and laws,” this does not warrant classi- 
fying them as churches. Thus, for the purposes of the present research, church- 
es are religious collectivities that have structure and internal laws, though the 
degree of their institutionalization, particularly, on the political level (the legal 
status within the state), may vary from case to case, as institutionalization (and 
purported churchification) of a religious community depends on numerous 
external and internal factors. 

However, structurally (as ecclesiastical polities), churches, at least when 
viewed from an internal Christian point of view, may have one of these com- 
mon systems: episcopal, connexional, presbyterian, or congregational. The 
episcopal system is the most hierarchical and multilevel and implies gover- 
nance of church through “bishops” (overseers, to translate directly from the 
Greek episkopos), who preside over dioceses, where clergy of lower ranks work- 
ing in the diocese submit to bishop’s religious and administrative (political) 
power. Bishops may have their own collective bodies with high-ranking bishops 


ni ne 


(“archbishops,” “metropolitans,” “patriarchs”) presiding over them. 
The least hierarchical system (where there are no “bishops” at all) is congre- 
gational, where, as Whelan argues, “[i]n the congregational churches, the faith 


and internal religious law of the denominations make each local congregation 
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autonomous. The coordination of the various congregations’ activities is a 


” 


matter of voluntary agreement or ‘covenant” (Whelan, 1977: 903). He contrasts 
the congregational system to those of a hierarchical nature, where “[i]n the 
hierarchical churches, (...) the faith and internal religious law create a single 
church authority with jurisdiction over all the members and branches of the 
church. Local congregations are divisions, not autonomous units” (Whelan, 
1977: 904). This juxtaposition of, on the one hand, congregational (the diffused 
form, to use Yinger’s term), and, on the other hand, hierarchical (Yinger’s insti- 
tutional form), churches is based on distinctions between the nature and 
structure of religious authority and its right to organize believers’ (religious) 
life. In this, the question of who constitute (religious) authority and how indi- 
viduals within its structures relate to each other, looms large. The connexional 
and presbyterian systems fall between the two extremums, with progressively 
less hierarchical structures, but additionally with the increasing role of struc- 
tural units formed by lay members that complement or even supersede those 
formed by clergy of different ranks. 

One may ask, whether a church may exist without the clergy. As has been 
argued above, sects and even denominations indeed may be led by laymen and 
non-professional clergy (or laymen serving as clergy). But for churches, profes- 
sional clergy is indispensable. For the purposes of the present research, pro- 
fessional clergy are understood to be “a defined group of trained persons who 
possess knowledge and skills not accessible to the general public, a group 
which is relatively autonomous in that the members are entitled to make 
judgements based on their expertise and are empowered to be largely selfgov- 
erning. Like other professionals, clergy claim to have authority in their own 
domain, which gives them status and influence” (Hoge, 2011:581). Though cler- 
gy in different churches may or may not have hierarchical structures, their for- 
mal and informal bodies would function as a sort of a guild where there is a set 
of clear internal criteria of, and rules on, when one becomes a clergyman, 
where in the structure one finds oneself, and how one may advance through 
the ranks. 

One, thus, might argue that a sect starts turning into a church when it starts 
training its professional clergy. The professionalization of clergy and particu- 
larly the institutionalization of its training programs (in the form of “seminar- 
ies” or university faculties, whatever their title is) are then a symptomatic fea- 
ture of the churchification (or churchliness) of a religious collectivity. At the 
same time, this leads to the natural hierarchization of clergy in two related 
senses—administratively (possessors of political power) and in regards to the 
production of religious knowledge (possessors of symbolic power). This is how 
the rank and file of professional clergy (the ecclesiastical class) is born and 
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then sustained and perpetuated. Furthermore, the uninitiated are denied the 
right to perform ecclesiastical duties, as a rule, by internal religious law but 
sometimes also by state legislation. However, the professionalization of clergy 
with its hierarchization does not by default lead to a hierarchical system of the 
given church as such—the congregational model of churches arguably allows 
for more horizontal relations among individual congregations who remain 
relatively autonomous. 

Though it has mainly been the domain of the sociology of religion, distinc- 
tion among religious collectivities found its place in law also, as many coun- 
tries of the world, some under study in the present book, have lex specialis de- 
voted to the governance of religion and religious collectivities. As a rule, 
distinctions between churches and other types of religious collectivities are set 
out in such laws. Ultimately, it is the courts that have to deal with such distinc- 
tions in practice. So, for instance, in the American context, for taxation pur- 
poses, the legislator had to grapple with the distinction between religious orga- 
nizations that are and are not churches (Whelan, 1977). Louthian and Miller 
report that “[i]n Church of Eternal Life and Liberty, Inc. v. Commissioner, 86 
T.C. 916, 924 (1986), the Tax Court defined a church, for Rc 170(b)(1)(A)(i) 
purposes, as ‘a coherent group of individuals and families that join together to 
accomplish the religious purposes of mutually held beliefs” (Louthian and 
Miller, 1994: 3). They draw a conclusion that, purportedly, according to the Tax 
Court, “a church’s principal means of accomplishing its religious purposes 
must be to assemble regularly a group of individuals related by common wor- 
ship and faith” (Louthian and Miller, 1994: 3). Furthermore, according to Lout- 
hian and Miller, “[i]Jn order to receive recognition as a church, the facts and 
circumstances must show that the primary focus of or purpose towards which 
the organization’s activities are directed is the promulgation of its religious 
beliefs and doctrines through a congregation” (Louthian and Miller, 1994: 6). 

It may be noted that from a (Christian) theological point of view, church is 
something very different from how it is understood in sociology, law or politics. 
A prominent theologian, Avey Dulles, is credited for having “identified in his- 
tory a series of paradigms of the church, ie. dominant models and images’ 
(Gleeson, 2008: 1). His models of church, besides the two basic—church as in- 
stitution and church as community—also include church as Herald, church as 
Sacrament, church as Servant, and church as School of Discipleship. Later au- 
thors followed Dulles typology, but also critiqued as well as expanded it. So, for 
instance, Fuellenbach added two other models: that of church as basic eccle- 
sial communities and church as a contrast society (Gleeson, 2008: 2). The 
Christian theological conceptualization of church is, however, of least rele- 
vance in the present study. 
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As all of the above-mentioned authors came from the Judeo-Christian envi- 
ronment and were focused on Christianity (and very much so on its Protestant 
branch), it is legitimate to ask whether the terminology—arguably, of Chris- 
tian origin—used by them is applicable to non-Christian religions. When it 
comes to such a key analytical category as “church,” Sengers assures that 
“Church’ is not a protected word; everybody can claim it, as is shown by the 
examples Church of Scientology or Church of Latter Day Saints. These organ- 
isations are not what the general public means by the word ‘church” (Sengers, 
2012: 55). However, arguably, the two examples provided by Sengers, though 
correct, are of religious collectivities that are either in effect post-Christian or 
emerged in a Judeo-Christian, albeit very secularized, environment; both may 
be assigned to the category of Western New Religious Movements. 

The facts that these religious collectivities claim to be churches and use the 
word church in their official titles does not automatically confer on them the 
status of church (even sociologically, let alone theologically, legally, and politi- 
cally). Usage of the word “church” in the titles only reveals how important that 
word is to these religious collectivities, particularly for missionary purposes— 
to attract followers to whom it may be important to belong to a “church” rather 
than to any other type of religious collectivity. In other words, though Sengers 
is right in indicating that “Church’ is not a protected word; everybody can 
claim it,” the claim by itself does not make the claimer a church. Conversely, 
arguably, a religious collectivity may never mention the word ‘church’ when 
referring to itself, yet from a sociological point of view be a church, because it 
is the ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure (no matter, how called) that may 
make a religious collectivity into a church, Christian, post-Christian or non- 
Christian. So, for instance, Steinberg poses a question “Is Reform Judaism a 
church or a sect?” (Steinberg, 1965: 117) and himself replies by defining Reform 
Judaism as a “church movement.” Steinberg defines “church movements” as 
religious groups (called by him “rump groups”) which “come into less tension 
with society from the time of their separation from the parent institution” 
(Steinberg, 1965: 119). 

Sengers, following in the Weberian-Troeltschian tradition, argues that “[i]n 
their organisation, Christian religious bodies are supposed to be rational and 
bureaucratic. In the relationship with their members, they are thought to be 
not very demanding and to rely on people who become members by birth and 
remain members for the rest of their life. Christian religious organisations will 
have a positive relationship with the political, economic, and cultural power 
structures of a given society and sometimes even sanctify these. Christian reli- 
gious organisations will see themselves, be considered as, and behave as the 
guarantors of social cohesion and tradition—even for those who are not 
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members” (Sengers, 2012: 58). If this is so in the case of Christian Churches, it 
may be asked if it is (or at least may be) valid for non-Christian religious bod- 
ies. For instance, if one substitutes “Christian” in the above quotation with “Is- 
lamic” (having in mind a particular Muslim religious body in a Eastern Euro- 
pean country), would it still hold true? Would it not be so that in its organization, 
a Muslim religious body will be rational and bureaucratic? Regarding its rela- 
tionship with its members, would it not be very demanding and rely on people 
who become members by birth and remain members for the rest of their life? 
Or would that Muslim religious organization not have a positive relationship 
with the political, economic, and cultural power structures of a given society 
and sometimes even sanctify these? Would that Muslim religious organization 
not see itself, be considered as, and behave as a guarantor of social cohesion 
and tradition—even for those who are not members? If so, then maybe indeed 
the label of church is more universal than just Christianity-bound? 

Wilson argues that “if the sociology of religion is to move forward, we must 
create categories which allow us to study comparatively the social functions 
and developments of religious movements. As a consequence, such studies 
must shun categories dictated too specifically by the characteristics of a par- 
ticular theological tradition. Obviously, the types we can use are still drawn 
mainly from the material at our disposal, especially from Christian move- 
ments. But it is imperative that we should try to enlarge their application, and, 
if needs be, modify their formulation in the light of this extension of their 
meaning, so that we shall have a series of analytical instruments which will no 
longer be centred on a particular civilisation and religion (in this case, Chris- 
tian)” (Wilson, 1969: 361). With Wilson's tacit encouragement, the present re- 
search, in its study of church and the churchification progression, ventures 
outside of the comfort zone of Christianity and its churches into analysis of a 
religious tradition that is least associated with church, denomination or sect, 
Islam. The author is convinced that the theoretical conceptualization on 
churches and sects and their distinctions, found in the texts of sociologists of 
religion and scholars from filial disciplines, may be fruitfully applied in the 
study of Muslim religious collectivities. 

There are scholars who appear to support this approach. So, for instance, 
Robertson contends that “it is possible to argue that church and sect, and even 
other types, can be applied to Islam and, rather less easily, to Buddhism” (Rob- 
ertson, 1972: 122). Johnson, in his turn, basing his conclusion on the analysis of 
the Weberian notions of religions as being modeled by emissary and exem- 
plary prophesies, also contrives that “we are safe in assuming that the church- 
sect distinction may be applied to most groups in the Jewish, Christian and 
Islamic traditions” (Johnson, 1963: 542). Martin, however, is more reserved on 
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the applicability of the term “sect” in the Islamic context. For him, “Islam is a 
Church which absorbs society and produces no ‘sects, only divisions” (Martin, 
1965: 22). 

It may be stressed that it is only to be expected that not all non-Christian 
religious traditions have churches. For instance, Martin argues that “[t]here is, 
of course, no institution in Confucian society which can be described as a 
‘church’ which exists separately from the pattern of conservative institutions. 
Just because Confucianism is the extreme case of simple conservation the 
‘church’ is merged in the social pattern and becomes invisible” (Martin, 1965:7). 
But in some other historical world religions, there arguably are churches. Sub- 
sequently, Hertel argues that “there is a Hindu church and many sects whose 
members, in each case, have considerable influence on their clergy” (Hertel, 
1977: 16). But as Robertson, somewhat echoing Wilson's quote from above, 
aptly notes, the typology of religious collectivities needs to be “adumbrated in 
reference to a societal context” (Robertson, 1972: 124). This is as relevant to 
the study of Muslim religious collectivities and bodies in Eastern Europe as 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, taking into account the insights of scholars from the Social 
Sciences, particularly the sociology of religion, for the purposes of the present 
analysis, church is conceived of as an institutionalized (legally recognized) re- 
ligious community (encompassing the totality of believers of that faith, under- 
stood here as a set of dogmas, rituals, and ethics, either of a Christian or non- 
Christian nature), which has an ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure staffed by 
professional (ordained) clergy and which has a positive relationship and atti- 
tude to society and the State. Such sociological categories as “denomination,” 


n& 


“congregation,” “sect” and “cult” may also be meaningfully applied equally to 
Christian and non-Christian religious collectivities. In this book, denomina- 
tions and congregations are understood to be part of churches, while sects and 
cults fall outside of church structures. Furthermore, churches, on the one 
hand, and sects and cults on the other, are seen to be in a state of mutual ten- 
sion leading to a range of consequences and repercussions that affect both 


sides. 


1.2 Islam—A Church-Less Religion? 


In the classical sociology of religion, the church-sect (with whatever types of 
religious collectivities fall in between) dichotomy presupposes that one (par- 
ticularly the latter) may not exist without the other. Consequently, if there are 
sects, there needs to be a (mother) church against which those sects may be 
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positioned, for, arguably, “sects are created by schisms within churches, which 
are aligned with the dominant social structure” (Dawson, 2011: 527). As is 
shown further below, the term “sect,” contrary to how Martin sees the situation 
with Islam (as a “sect-less church”), has been used time and again to describe 
various Muslim religious collectivities. If the application of the term “sect” is 
indeed justified in Islamic studies, it may be naturally asked, if the term 
“church” (and “denomination”) may not be meaningfully instrumentalized in 
the analysis of some Islamic religious bodies. 

When it comes to the study of organizational structures in Islam, there are 
two broad scholarly traditions—one (espoused by both non-Muslim and Mus- 
lim scholars) claiming that there is (and certainly has been in history) no 
church in Islam, the other is less sure about that and even tentatively suggests 
that there may indeed be (have been) church(es) in Islam, though not the 
Church of Islam. Both traditions, however, agree that there are Muslim reli- 
gious collectivities approximating sects. So, for instance, Sedgwick maintains 
that “[r]eligious bodies in the Islamic world, as elsewhere, may be divided into 
denominations, sects, and cults” (Sedgwick, 2000: 200). 

The main discussion revolves around the question of how to see ulama— 
possessors of religious knowledge. Are they to be treated like, if not identical 
to, priests and ministers in Christianity? Are they a trained professional clerical 
class with ranks and hierarchies? Or, rather, are they a loose horizontal group 
of “men of learning” who have been awarded by the believers the right to inter- 
pret the sacred texts, but not the duty to be followed and obeyed in their 
interpretations? 

Al-Alwani insists that Islam “has no room for ‘priests’ or ‘clergy’ or a ‘grand 
ulama’ board’ to dominate and monopolize the sources of religious knowledge 
and the interpretation of religious dogma, thereby denying the rest of society 
access to them and preventing those who were interested from studying, ana- 
lyzing and interpreting them. The idea of an élite setting itself up as a reference 
for religious responsibility and authority is alien to Islam’ (Alwani, 2010: xvi). 
Sedgwick seconds al-Alwani’s line of reasoning by assuring that “[t]he ulama 
are not in any sense priests, but rather scholars, akin to the New Testament’s 


” 


‘doctors of the law’” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40). Tatari, similarly, argues that there is 
“the lack of an organisational structure and of clergy in the Islamic tradition, as 
are present, for example, in Catholicism. The institutional framework of Sunni 
Islam does not sanction a hierarchical clergy or an established church. Hence, 
there may be scholars who are specialised in Islamic law, yet who are by no 
means authoritative figures, and whose ideas and interpretations are not 
binding for Muslims, and certainly not for Muslims in the West” (Tatari, 


2009: 283 — 284). Likewise, Thomson is quoted as having argued that “Unlike 
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Christianity, then, Islam did not found a church with an independent constitu- 
tion and a recognized relationship to the state. ... And it devised no interpreta- 
tive authority. ... Like [modern] Judaism, if for a different reason, Islam has no 
priesthood. A class of religious officials arose, indeed, as a result of a felt need, 
preaching sheikhs, Koran reciters, Imams, or leaders in prayer, and muezzins. 
But these officials do not form a closed profession” (Zwemer, 1944: 17 — 18). 

Many Muslim scholars also maintain the notion of church-less and clergy- 
less Islam. Zaki Ali is quoted as insisting that “Islam has no clergy nor Church 
organization, and the office of priesthood is rejected altogether. Any Muslim 
may suffice to conduct the ritual, and none is invested with sacred character. 
The theologians are merely those who know the Divine Law; they do not com- 
pose a clerical caste” (Zwemer, 1944: 17). Agbaria refers to the famous Egyptian 
reformer alim Muhammad Abduh, who arguably “asserted that Islam does not 
recognize the existence of a religious authority that can impose its teachings 
on matters of doctrine and faith. He advocated against any kind of hierarchical 
ecclesiastical authority for Muslims. For him, there is no Papal Islam” (Agbaria, 
2018: 209). And Gilani argues that “[t]here is no religious hierarchy or priestly 
class in Islam. However, despite the absence of any church, priests and sacra- 
ments, with the passage of time there emerged in the Muslim world a class of 
religious luminaries who possessed legislative, social and political authority” 
(Gilani, 2010: 1). 

Some authors compare ulama to rabbis. So, for instance, Kramer and 
Schmidtke reason that “there is no church in Islam, and no ordained clergy. 
What did emerge at an early date is a class of religious semiprofessionals and 
professionals (...), religious experts closely resembling Jewish rabbis rather 
than the ordained clergy of the Christian churches, who claimed the right, on 
the basis of their acquired religious knowledge, to interpret the foundational 
texts of the Quran and sunna and to compose authoritative texts themselves” 
(Kramer and Schmidtke, 2006: 5 — 6). One may easily find numerous more au- 
thors, both Muslim and non-Muslim, in the past and today, who argue deci- 
sively against the presence of clergy in Islam akin to that of Christian churches. 
All of them, however, grapple with the dilemma of how to label the ulama—to 
acknowledge their special status and role among Muslims yet not to equate 
them to Christian clergy. 

Naturally, those who insist that ufama do not constitute an ecclesiastical 
class of professional clergy would not see in Islam any traits of church as there 
arguably can hardly be a “clergy-less church.” However, some make a distinc- 
tion between Sunni and Shi‘i branches of Islam. So, Sedgwick specifically ar- 
gues that “Sunni ulama have no rigid hierarchical organization’ (Sedgwick, 
2003: 40) and that “Sunni Islam lacks any overarching, formal, corporate 
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institution that might be identified as a Church” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40). Howev- 
er, he appears to allow that there was a church in Islam, and in fact not so long 
ago, when he admits that “[t]wo hundred years ago the ulama held most of the 
religious authority in Islam, confirming the possible identification of the ula- 
ma as the Church of Islam” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40) and particularly when he 
states that “the location of religious authority two hundred years ago indicates 
that there was a Church in Islam, and that that Church was the body of ulama” 
(Sedgwick, 2003: 40). However, in both cases he immediately adds: “The situa- 
tion today, however, is very different” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40), and “Today, this is 
no longer the case” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40). He repeats himself by concluding that 
“while there was a Church in Islam two centuries ago, that Church has now 
disintegrated” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40). 

Agbaria appears to oppose Sedgwick when he argues that “[s]tates and po- 
litical authorities do attempt to intervene in matters of faith to varying degrees. 
And while there is no formal authority that can impose particular doctrines, it 
is hardly the same thing as saying that Muslims treat all interpreters of Islamic 
teachings as equally valid. This is particularly true in modern times, when the 
power of the ulama class has been institutionalized in line with the modern state's 
interests in political legitimacy and stability (italics added)” (Agbaria, 2018: 210). 
Agbaria’s observation is very relevant as he draws into the discussion the role 
of political powers. It is not so much the theological issues that are at stake as 
the socio-political role of religion promoted and administered through and by 
ulama as a collective actor for whom the process of institutionalization may 
involve a degree of hierarchization. In other words, what Sedgwick laments to 
have disintegrated may, in fact, be very much in the making, admittedly, with 
the tacit involvement of political authorities. 

Sedgwick acknowledges that “[t]here are other important groups, notably 
Sufi sheikhs, and there are formal institutions” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40), but still 
argues that “all these other groups and institutions are within Islam, not of Is- 
lam” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40). Sedgwick’s observation that formal Muslim religious 
institutions are only within Islam and not of Islam may be correct. But that 
does not preclude them from being (or becoming) churches, admittedly, within 
Islam, not of Islam, very much along the lines of Christianity, as there is no 
Church of Christianity but rather a plethora of Churches within Christianity. In 
other words, though there arguably may be no Church of Islam or Islamic 
Church, there nonetheless may be Muslim Churches, in cases where institu- 
tionalization (and formalization) of Islam entails it having been or being 
churchified, top down or bottom up. 

On the other hand, there is a group of scholars who would allow for, or even 
argue strongly, that there is (has been) a clergy in Islam. One of the most 
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outspoken among them is Zwemer, who, writing back in 1944, after having in- 
sisted that “[e]very religion has had its clergy or priesthood by whatever name 
called; no one denies that there were Jewish priests and Levites, or that there 
are Hindu priests and Buddhist priests” (Zwemer, 1944: 17), passionately argued 
that there is a clergy in IsLam whom he found to be more “Protestant rather 
than Roman Catholic in their authority and function” (Zwemer, 1944: 18). Ac- 
cording to Zwemer, “[p|riesthood is not a matter of etymology (priest, presby- 
ter, sheikh, elder) but of actual spiritual and temporal power over those who 
acknowledge its function” (Zwemer, 1944: 21). Drawing on numerous contem- 
porary authors and his own practical experiences, he proceeds with discussing 
different types of what he calls Islamic clergy. He arrives at a conclusion that 
“{a]lthough Islam never developed any institution entirely similar to the clergy 
of Christianity, it had from early days and has now three religious classes quite 
comparable to ‘priests’ and ‘clergy’ The one class, (...), are appointed for public 
worship and preaching. The second are theologians and masters of canon-law. 
The third class are hereditary saints and Holy-men’” (Zwemer, 1944: 39). Finally, 
he argues that “[n]o priest or clergyman in Christendom is more duly “autho- 
rized to be a minister of sacred things or perform on behalf of the community 
certain public religious acts’, or has more power over the laity” (Zwemer, 1944: 
39). 

Of the three classes distinguished by Zwemer, the most relevant for the 
present study is the first, the u/ama in the person of imams of various ranks at 
mosques and Islamic spiritual administrations. Zwemer not only sees ulama as 
a priestly class but finds it hierarchical, at least since the Ottoman Sultan Sulei- 
man’s time. Even more, he does not shy away from polemical insinuations, 
when he suggests that “[i]n the reign of Suleiman, the Sheikh-al-Islam acquired 
undisputed authority over all the ‘ulema of the empire. This was possibly in imi- 
tation of the Christian hierarchy under the Ecumenical patriarch’ (italics added) 
(Zwemer, 1944: 30). Zwemer here refers to the Ottoman religious-bureaucratic 
institution (muftiate) presided over by a Grand Mufti under whose oversight 
all officially appointed u/ama operated. Though the Ottoman Muftiate may be 
seen as having arguably functioned as a sort of “Imperial Muslim Church,” cer- 
tainly not all muftiates in Muslim-majority lands (usually known by their Ara- 
bic name “dar al-ifta’) would function like such. Therefore, the term “muftiate” 
should not be automatically associated with and even less so seen as a syn- 
onym of “church,” particularly in Muslim-majority contexts. 

In the context of the church-sect dichotomy, some scholars and many 
Sunnis see Shi‘is as constituting a sect (or a set of sects), while Sunnis see 
themselves and are seen by many outsiders (though, certainly, not Shi‘is) as a 
mainstream branch, almost akin to church, though as Zubaida argues, “only 
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metaphorically, as there is no equivalent concept or institution in Islam” 
(Zubaida, 2011: 545). Zubaida reasons that “[t]here may also be an argument for 
considering Salafis/Wahhabis as Sunni sects. They are sectarian in that they 
consider all other Muslims to be deficient in their faith and practice” (Zubaida, 
2011: 546). Sedgwick, however, considers Sunnis and Shi‘is as Islamic denomi- 
nations, though, according to him, “the Shi‘a originated as a sect” (Sedgwick, 
2000: 201). For him, “[t]he closest Arabic term to “denomination” is madhhab, 


Oo 


a word normally but inadequately translated as “school of law” (Sedgwick, 
2000: 201). But he sees all four Sunni madhhabs forming a single denomina- 
tion, “since the differences between them have almost no theological or socio- 
logical significance” (Sedgwick, 2000: 201). Shepard disagrees with Sedgwick’s 
ascription of Sunnis and Shi‘is iz toto to two Islamic denominations: “For the 
Sunni/Shi‘i distinction, I do not find the word ‘denomination’ appropriate” 
(Shepard, 2002: 155), and suggests that “[s]ince ‘Sunni/Shi‘i’ denotes the main 
large-scale division in the Muslim world, it is probably better to speak of Sun- 
nis and Shi‘is as ‘major divisions’ than denominations” (Shepard, 2002: 158). 
However, he partly supports Sedgwick’s insights, by seeing madhhabs as ap- 
proximating denominations (Shepard, 2002: 160 — 161). 

According to Shepard, “[w]here they predominate, i.e., Shi‘is in Iran since 
1500 and Sunnis in most other places, both groups relate to their societies more 
like Troeltschian churches than like denominations” (Shepard, 2002: 159). He 
tries to prove his point throughout his text and arrives at the conclusion that 
although Sunnis and Shi‘is as religious collectivities maintain some features of 
denominations, they (and particularly Shi‘is in Iran) have even more features 
of Troeltschian churches. Sedgwick, in reply to Shepard, argues that “[s]ince 
the term ‘church’ is too specifically Christian, I shall use the term ‘[religious] 
establishment. I think this term conveys both the privileged position and rela- 
tively amorphous character of the institutions in question, which include cen- 
trally the ulama (religious scholars), but also other religious actors and in some 
respects the government” (Shepard, 2002: 159). So, Sedgwick, when talking 
sect,’ “de- 
nomination” and “establishment,” with the last for him substituting for 


nk 


about Islamic collectivities, settles on using such terms as “cult; 


“church.” However, he argues that “[i]n general, a religious denomination may: 
(1) constitute the establishment; (2) be part of a pluralistic establishment (in 
which case it is an ‘accepted denomination’); (3) be excluded by the establish- 
ment (in which case it is either an ‘alien denomination’ or a ‘rejected denomi- 
nation, depending on the degree of tension between it and its environment)” 
(Sedgwick, 2004: 234). 

Sedgwick further argues that “i]t is in institutional terms that Islam most 
differs from Christianity. An institution may be formal or informal, and while 
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the overarching institutions of Christianity are formal, those of Islam are infor- 
mal” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40). He may be right, especially in the historical perspec- 
tive, that many, if not most Islamic religious institutions have been informal. 
However, there may be no denial that some of the most important of Islamic 
institutions in the Muslim majority polities have been and continue to be for- 
mal. What is of more relevance for the present research is the tendency that 
formerly informal historical and newly emerging Islamic institutions in East- 
ern Europe are increasingly turning formal. This process of institutionalization 
cum formalization, both top down and bottom up, is the focus of the present 
book and the research turns towards this theme in the second part of the book. 

Sedgwick also makes an observation very relevant to the present research, 
namely, that “[w]here a single denomination constitutes the establishment, it 
may exercise significant control over the general sociocultural environment. In 
pluralistic systems, the reverse tends to be true, with the sociocultural environ- 
ment playing a central role in defining the nature of the establishment. When 
a denomination is rejected, it is rejected primarily by the sociocultural envi- 
ronment. Persecution, however, is done by an establishment” (Sedgwick, 2004: 
234). Similarly, he argues that “[w]here there is a monopolistic religious or po- 
litical system, the environment is under the control of the established church 
or ruling party, and all parties and denominations other than those that consti- 
tute the establishment will find themselves excluded, in a state of high tension 
with both their environment and the political or religious establishment—or 
even with both, given the tendency for religious and political authority to co- 
alesce in monopolistic systems” (Sedgwick, 2004: 233). Though meant by Sedg- 
wick to explain possible situations in Muslim-majority lands, these two kin 
observations, as is shown in the second part of this book, are very apt in the 
context of the Islamic religious realm of post-communist Eastern Europe, 
where Muslim populations constitute minorities. Shepard, in quotations 
above, sees only those Muslim religious collectivities approximating churches 
which make demographic and political majorities; for the purposes of this 
book, one needs to consider precisely those Muslim religious collectivities that 
operate as “religious minorities.” Thus, a distinction should be made between 
Muslim religious collectivities in Muslim-majority and Muslim-minority envi- 
ronments. In connection with this, Ammerman argues that “[o]utside Muslim 
territories, mosques often take on fully ‘congregational’ forms, with imams 
who function much like other professional clergy” (Ammerman, 2011: 564). 
Although it is true that Muslim populations in the minority contexts, and par- 
ticular those of diaspora nature, may function in the form of numerous “con- 
gregations” (often called by Muslims themselves jamaat or jama‘ah), with their 
own imams, independent of each other, the evidence suggests that there is a 
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natural bottom-up course of evolution into representative collective religious 
bodies (muftiate or riyaset), if only for the purposes of lobbying power, often 
coupled with a top-down push for collective institutionalization by the State 
through legislation. What this double, bottom-up, and top-down process of 
collective institutionalization leads to, is the object of the research of this 
book. 

One may conclude from the above discussion that the labels “clergy,” 


n nu 


“priests,” “sect,” “denomination,” “congregation” and even “church” are being, 
albeit with much contestation and confusion, used in application to Muslim 
religious authorities and collectivities in research on Islam. The main issue 
here is what contents they carry in an Islamic context. “Sect” and “denomina- 
tion” appear to be acceptable to many scholars, although they may see their 
content and therefore applicability to particular types of Muslim collectivities 
differently. “Church,” however, is a less used term when referring to Muslim 
religious collectivities, though it also has been legitimized to a certain extent 
by some scholars, not least Shepard. It appears that perceiving Islam as having 
(or having had) both clergy and church was a rather common feature in West- 
ern Islamology of the first part of the twentieth century—Zwemer’s text with 
numerous references attests to that (he even refers to a book by Osborne called 
The Church of Islam) (Zwemer, 1944: 18). The above discussion lends itself to 
another conclusion, namely that “religious bodies in the Islamic world can be 
analyzed using standard sociological terms and concepts already established in 
Western contexts, albeit with some slight modifications” (Sedgwick, 2000: 195). 

All of the authors referred to above, unfortunately, stop short of considering 
a kin process to that of “denominalization” (when sects or even cults gradually 
turn into denominations), namely, the “churchification” (when whatever reli- 
gious collectivities gradually turn into churches or at least increasingly acquire 
various churchly features). It may be said that churchification, like denominal- 
ization, is a bottom-up process which may or may not lead to a fait accompli, 
ie. the formation of a complete church. When applied to Islam, and particu- 
larly in the minority (diasporic) contexts, like post-communist Eastern Europe, 
concepts of “denominalization’” and “churchification” acquire new specific fea- 
tures, especially if the latter is analyzed as a complex two-way, bottom-up and 
top-down, course. 
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Islam in Minority (Diaspora) Contexts 


21 The Diaspora: Between Migration, Ethnicity and Religion 


Though presently there are some 50 countries in the world in which inhabit- 
ants of Muslim background purportedly make demographic majorities (Pew 
2015: 234 — 244), in virtually all other countries there are Muslim communities 
which live as religious (and often ethnic) minorities. However, while in some 
of the countries, it is autochthonous Muslim populations that constitute mi- 
norities, in others, Muslim communities are of either (predominantly) im- 
migrant background or mixed nature. What term best defines these Muslim 
communities in minority contexts? Numerous authors have appropriated the 
term “Muslim diaspora” (Kastoryano, 1999; Akbarzadeh and Mansouri, 2007; 
Moghissi, 2017; Schumann, 2007; Weine, 2012), which is arguably valid for com- 
munities comprised of immigrants and their progeny, particularly in Western 
Europe and North America. But what about autochthonous Muslim communi- 
ties, such as, for instance, the bulk of the Eastern European Muslim popula- 
tions? Are they also to be subsumed under the category of “diaspora,” even 
though they evidently lack a purportedly essential experience constitutive of a 
diaspora—migration? Furthermore, how is Islam, practiced by these Muslim 
populations, to be identified? Can one talk about “diaspora Islam” (Schiffauer, 
2004) (or, perhaps, “diasporic Islam”)? 

A conceptual distinction between the terms “minority” and “diaspora” needs 
to be established first. Though the two may overlap and the same group of 
people may be a (religious, ethnic, or other) minority, and at the same time 
constitute a diaspora (Laurence apparently treats the two terms in his The 
Emancipation of Europe’s Muslims (Laurence, 2012) as synonyms), it is not un- 
derstood in this study that all diasporas are (religious, ethnic, or other) minori- 
ties or that all (religious, ethnic, or other) minorities constitute diasporas. Both 
terms are complex and problematic in that their definitions, though abound, 
remain unsatisfactory (Barten, 2015). Nonetheless, both are more constructs 
than facts (Mahmood, 2016), and the same group of people may present itself 
and be perceived by out-group as either a minority or diaspora in some situa- 
tions, or based on certain criteria (like ethnicity, religion, or language) but 
would not count as such in different circumstances or according to other 
criteria. 
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In this book, following Capotorti (Capotorti, 1991: 96), minority is under- 
stood to be a group of people, united under a common ethnicity, religion or 
language, which is “numerically inferior to the rest of the population” of a giv- 
en country. It can be either of autochthonous nature or immigrant background. 
At least in one of the countries under investigation in this book, namely, Bos- 
nia, the Muslim population may not be considered a minority as they consti- 
tute around a half of the country’s population, and thus are not “numerically 
inferior to the rest of the population.” In all other countries under research in 
this book, Muslim populations are clearly “numerically inferior to the rest of 
the population’ and thus constitute diverse religious, ethnic, and linguistic mi- 
norities, parts of which (as in Poland, Lithuania, and North Macedonia) or 
even the bulk of (as in Czechia and Hungary), are diasporic in nature. 

Though the term “diaspora” has been originally applied to such ethno- 
religious groups as Jews and Armenians (whose diasporas are referred to as 
“victim diasporas” (Cohen, 2007: 18), because they formed in the aftermath of 
some major calamity that befell those ethno-confessional groups), the scien- 
tific study of diasporas now includes many other ethnic, religious, racial, and 
even economic groups under this category (Cohen, 2007: 1, 18). However, the 
scholarly community appears to be divided into two broad, and opposing 
camps—the “exclusivists” and “inclusivists.” The first camp consists of those 
scholars who see the term “diaspora” as having been misused, and even abused 
by those who extend it to mean those groups, which have not experienced trau- 
matic mass emigration, holding the Jewish example as a measuring stick if not 
a benchmark. So, for instance, King and Melvin point out to a “semantic malle- 
ability of the label ‘diaspora’—its appropriation by and application to a variety 
of vastly different ethnocultural groups, many of which may bear little resem- 
blance to archetypal dispersed peoples such as Jews or Armenians” (King and 
Melvin, 1999/2000: 113). Vertovec likewise laments that “[o]verall, during the 
past few years the term diaspora has become a loose reference confusing cate- 
gories such as immigrants, guest-workers, ethnic and ‘racial’ minorities, refu- 
gees, expatriates and travelers” (Vertovec, 2000: 6). Safran also sounds irritated 
when he observes that, arguably, “[t]oday, ‘diaspora’ and, more specifically, ‘di- 
aspora community’ seem increasingly to be used as metaphoric designations 
for several categories of people—expatriates, expellees, political refugees, 
alien residents, immigrants, and ethnic and racial minorities tout court” (Saf- 
ran, 1991: 83). Finally, Brubaker, in exasperation, laments that one now may 
even talk of “diaspora’ diaspora.”: “As the term has proliferated, its meaning 
has been stretched to accommodate the various intellectual, cultural and 
political agendas in the service of which it has been enlisted. This has resulted 
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in what one might call a ‘diaspora’ diaspora’ — a dispersion of the meanings of 
the term in semantic, conceptual and disciplinary space” (Brubaker, 2005: 1). 

The second camp consists of those scholars who, in view of seminal geopo- 
litical, demographic and technological changes that have occurred in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, and particularly its last decade, and still con- 
tinue to the present, contend that, unless the term “diaspora” is put to rest 
altogether as the term applicable only to phenomena that took place in a his- 
torical past, the term may be meaningfully applied in the analyses of contem- 
porary phenomena, this way refreshing and expanding its semantic field of 
meaning. For the inclusivists, elements sacrosanct for exclusivists, such as 
forced migration from the homeland, dispersion in several scattered places, a 
longing for and hope to return to the homeland, diaspora consciousness and 
the like, lose their aura and urgency. Some of the inclusivists allow themselves 
to talk about groups that have not (or never) migrated as diasporas. 

This begs a rhetorical question: “what makes a particular group of people 
into a diaspora,” if the hitherto crucial element, that of migration, ceases to be 
the decisive condition of diaspority? Behloul has an answer: “Diasporas are 
not the automatic consequence of objective facts but should rather be anal- 
ysed as the outcomes of socio-political practices triggered by political events 
and processes of social change” (Behloul, 2016: 69). In other words, politics (and/ 
or policies) that have consequences to the socio-political (but also economic 
and cultural) status of the groups concerned, may make them into diasporas. 
Brubaker takes it even further by suggesting that “rather than speak of ‘a dias- 
pora’ or ‘the diaspora’ as an entity, a bounded group, an ethnodemographic or 
ethnocultural fact, it may be more fruitful, and certainly more precise, to speak 
of diasporic stances, projects, claims, idioms, practices, and so on” (Brubaker, 
2005: 13), stemming from both inside the concerned group and outside it. In 
the end, the diaspora is not a fact but a construct. 

Thus, King and Melvin maintain that “[l]ike nations, diasporas are con- 
structed by political and cultural elites” (King and Melvin, 1999/2000: 109), 
both in an “emic’” and “etic” way, i.e. from within and without. Additionally, 
they are constructed, or even invented, by academics and media and there is to 
this day no single universal definition what the term “diaspora” means in the 
current geopolitical and migratory context. King and Melvin, preferring the 
“etic” approach, argue that “[t]he role of states in defining a particular group as 
a diaspora is crucial” (King and Melvin, 1999/2000: 113). This may be so. But 
which state? The so-called “homeland” or the “host,” or both at once? And if 
there has not been a migration, though the jurisdictions may have changed 
because of either the collapse of the State, secession or occupation, the same 
territory may hold both the (chronologically earlier) “homeland” and the 
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(current) “host” state. In such instances, one may consider the “host” state to 
have “immigrated” to the homeland, especially through military conquest or 
some international treaties establishing or recognizing it, to the point of swal- 
lowing the “homeland.” In that case, though the concerned group remains in- 
digenous to the territory, they may become aliens (legally, socially, or other- 
wise) in the new, by now, “host” state. Likewise, groups of colonist origins may 
also become aliens in the territories of former “colonies.” The fate of French 
colonists in North Africa is a telling example. 

This line of reasoning may seem to stretch the meaning of “diaspora” too far 
but this is how some (inclusivist) scholars of diaspora studies see the situation. 
They speak of new diasporas, both in the sense of their chronological novelty, 
and that their nature and the circumstances in which they were born, are nov- 
el. For them, “[t]he new diasporas (...) were created when borders moved” 
(Mandelbaum, 2000: 2). So, for instance, Russians in former Soviet republics 
are spoken of as one of such new diasporas (Shlapentokh et al., 1994). Likewise, 
it is argued that “(t]he break-up of Yugoslavia resulted in some 120,000 Bos- 
niaks and Albanians living in Slovenia, Croatia and Serbia in a ‘semi diasporic’ 
situation similar, in many respects, to that of the Muslims in Western Europe” 
(Bougarel, 2005: 25). 

However, exclusivists such as King and Melvin are not happy with the devel- 
opment when they lament that “[m]any Eurasian states have come to use the 
label ‘diaspora’ in speaking of several distinct groups: immigrants who came to 
western Europe or North America in the last century, political exiles who fled 
abroad during the communist period, and communities that were separated 
from the homeland in 1991 by changes in interstate boundaries” (italics added) 
(King and Melvin, 1999/2000: 118). Cohen, another exclusivist, argues: “The 
stranded minority is not in my view (normally) a diaspora” (Cohen, 1996: 513). 
King and Melvin echo Cohen when they contend that “[s]trictly speaking, it 
may be inappropriate to refer to any transborder ethnic group—especially 
groups that have found themselves ‘abroad’ because of changes in internation- 
al borders rather than because of migration—as a ‘diaspora.” (King and Mel- 
vin, 1999/2000: 13) But even they admit that methodologically such factual 
references facilitate the analysis of “the ways in which states attempt to con- 
ceptualize transborder ethnic populations as diasporas” (King and Melvin, 
1999/2000: 113). They also rightly note that “the proliferation of new national 
states in Europe has called into question the relationship between the political 
boundaries of states and the amorphous and ascriptive cultural boundaries of 
nations” (King and Melvin, 1999/2000: 11). 

Notwithstanding the reservations, if not outright rejection, by exclusivists, 
some ethnic and confessional groups, whose status from either a demographic 
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or political (or both) majority changed into that of minority, due to the move- 
ment of borders, are not only referred to in scholarly research as (new) diaspo- 
ras but earned their own distinct label—“beached diasporas” (Laitin, 1995). 
Laitin explains the application of the label, coined by him, this way: “I refer to 
the Russian population living in the states of the former Soviet Union as a 
diaspora—although, since they acquired that status because the borders of 
the Soviet Union receded, rather than because they dispersed from their home- 
land, it is perhaps better to think of them as a beached diaspora” (Laitin, 1998: 
29). Mandelbaum argues that “[t]he creation of a new [beached] diaspora is 
thus more akin to a kidnapping. A national group is suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and against its will transferred, politically although not physically, from one 
jurisdiction, where it had long resided and where it constituted the majority, to 
another, where it is outnumbered, when borders are redrawn. Its reaction is 
anger, resentment, and the desire to escape” (Mandelbaum, 2000: 3). The so- 
called Russian speakers, like ethnic Albanians and Bosniaks of former Yugosla- 
via, have in fact been immigrants, if not colonists, only internally, so becoming 
beached diasporas after the collapse of the UssrR and Socialist Yugoslavia, re- 
spectively, involves earlier migration. 

Although both Laitin and Mandelbaum see these new beached diasporas as 
a consequence of border shifts of the late twentieth century, the concept of 
beached diasporas could probably be instrumentalized when defining and 
analyzing Muslim populations in South East Europe after the retreat of the Ot- 
toman Empire from the region. Hitherto, for several centuries, the political and 
in certain areas demographical majority living “at home” in the Ottoman state 
in the nineteenth century found itself as both a political and demographic mi- 
nority in non-Muslim majority nation states. What followed was a mass forced 
exodus, which, however, was seen as a repatriation to the remaining Ottoman 
realm (and later, the Turkish Republic) and not as exile into diaspora. 

One might argue that diasporic groups are as a rule conceived as foremost 
ethnic (or national) in their origin, while religious affiliation, if at all, is seen 
as of marginal relevance. So, though practically each of the “classical” dias- 
poric ethnic groups were also confessional groups, religious identification was 
subsumed or at least overshadowed by that of ethnicity. As Vertovec, referring 
to Baumann, observes, “[m]ost writings on diaspora today have, in fact, ‘mar- 
ginalized the factor of religion and relegated it to second place in favour of 
ethnicity and nationality” (Baumann 1998: 95). However, it is argued that “reli- 
gion as a multidimensional phenomenon that depends on various factors in 
the country of origin as well as in the country of residence of the respective 
migrant communities may trigger the processes of both construction and de- 
construction of ethno-specific diasporic identities. (...) in the situation of 
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migration, the equation between religion and ethnicity may be maintained or 
newly established, or elsewhere, one may observe tendencies towards a de- 
ethnification of religion’ (Behloul, 2016: 67). This implies that religion in dia- 
sporic contexts may not only take the front seat but actually squeeze out the 
former front-seater and fellow traveler—ethnicity. Though theoretically plau- 
sible, it remains to be seen if this has indeed happened in any of the diasporic 
settings. 

In the second edition of his seminal Global Diasporas. An Introduction, Co- 
hen talks very reservedly and only briefly about the relation (connection) be- 
tween religion and diaspora (Cohen, 2007: 150 — 154). Though he admits that 
there is a connection, he also laments that “[i]t is difficult to know how to theo- 
rize the connection between religion and diaspora” (Cohen, 2007: 153). How- 
ever, in the first edition of his Global Diasporas, Cohen was unequivocal: “In 
general, I would argue that religions can provide additional cement to bind a 
diasporic consciousness, but they do not constitute diasporas in and of them- 
selves” (Cohen, 1997: 189). In this light, it may be legitimately asked if such a 
term as “diasporic religion’ is analytically meaningful. 

Hinnells uses the term “diaspora religion,’ which he finds “applicable to the 
religion of any people who have a sense of living away from the land of the re- 


” 


ligion, or away from ‘the old country” (Hinnells, 1997: 686). According to Hin- 
nells, “diaspora religion’ indicates a religion practised by a minority group, 
conscious of living in a culturally and religiously different, possibly hostile, 
environment, away from the old country of the religion” (Hinnells, 1997: 687). 
However, it remains unclear, if a religion becomes a diaspora religion only by 
virtue of being practiced in diaspora or there needs to be an adjustment or a 
shift in the contents of religious beliefs and practices for that form of religion 
to become diasporic as distinct from a “homeland religion,” which may imply a 
majority setting as opposed to the almost by default minority setting of “dia- 
sporic religion.’ Furthermore, the relation between the “diasporic religion” and 
“homeland religion” remains unestablished. 

The tension between being a mere immigrant and a member of the diaspo- 
ra, in the words of Hinnells, is acute for such people “who wish to see them- 
selves not only as Muslims or Pakistanis but also as Australian, British, Cana- 
dian or US citizens. The question of identity is one which will recur” (Hinnells, 
1997: 687). This line of reasoning is not only sound, as the so-called second- and 
third-generation immigrants are not immigrants at all, but because it makes it 
possible to extend the usage of the term “diaspora religion” to those religious 
communities that may be counted as and certainly maintain themselves to be 
autochthonous (indigenous or at least indigenized), like most of the Eastern 
European Muslims. But more importantly, Hinnells implies the disassociation 
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of “diaspora religion” (or, as I would use, “diasporic religion”) from the imme- 
diacy of migration (though migration of certain type, of either people or reli- 
gious beliefs and practices, or both, has certainly happened in the distant past). 

So, can Muslims be recognized as diaspora(s) and, if so, who among them in 
particular? Can forms of their practiced Islam be a diasporic religion (diaspor- 
ic Islam)? 


2.2 Muslims as (Religious) Diaspora(s): Immigrants versus Autochthons 


From the classical Islamic perspective, irrespective of the circumstances, all 
those Muslims residing outside of the dar al-islam (Abode of Islam) are techni- 
cally “diaspora” (though, admittedly, not referred to by this term). And though 
some classical legal traditions (notably, Maliki) (Miller, 2000) have been ada- 
mant that Muslims must relocate to dar al-islam and avoid long-term residence 
in dar al-harb, this way foreclosing the possibility of diaspora forming, others 
(particularly, Hanafi) would allow Muslims to permanently settle outside of 
dar al-istam and thus form diasporas (Fadl, 1994). 

Historically, Muslim diasporas formed in several ways—either through 
conquest and colonization (akin to “imperial diasporas” in Cohen’s typology) 
(Cohen, 2007: 18) or through immigration. As conquerors and colonists, Mus- 
lims settled in the territories in Asia, Africa, and Europe formerly under non- 
Muslim rule and inhabited by non-Muslims. In some regions (North Africa, 
Western and Central Asia, as well as in parts of South Asia), they became, 
aided by mass conversions and other demographic processes, the dominant— 
both demographically and politically—religious group; in others (like in parts 
of India and Eastern Europe)—albeit political overlords, they were demo- 
graphically a minority, yet in others (like in parts of South East Asia and Sub- 
Saharan Africa) they remained both political underdogs and the demographic 
minority—a true diaspora. Over centuries, the fortunes and sizes of these dia- 
sporas fluctuated, often leading to first losing political power (if held at all) and 
then demographic decline, sometimes to the point of extinction. 

Jenkins produced a hefty two-volume The Muslim Diaspora: A Comprehen- 
sive Chronology of the Spread of Islam in Asia, Africa, Europe and the Americas 
(Jenkins, 1999) which recorded relevant instances found in archives. And 
though the spread of Islam in the world did not produce diasporas every- 
where, Muslim diasporas, as recorded, were in great part produced through 
this spread, which, besides the obvious meaning of movement of people, in- 
cludes movement of ideas (religious beliefs). Albrecht notes that “Muslim 
communities located outside the commonly recognised ‘Muslim world’ are 
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widely labelled, both in and beyond academic discourses, as living in a dias- 
pora” (Albrecht et al., 2016: 1), and that its “most important feature is its collec- 
tive consciousness about the group members’ marginal location in the larger 
society in which they reside” (Moghissi, 2009: 11). In Cohen's typology of dias- 
poras (Cohen, 2007: 18), Muslims are ascribed to the category of “deterritorial- 
ized” diasporas, though he never elaborates on this. It would be hard, if at all 
possible, to talk about a single global Muslim diaspora (though there are those 
who see all living Muslims, irrespective of their place of residence, as belong- 
ing to the global Muslim commonwealth—Umma), as disparate groups of 
Muslims living as minorities are not only very diverse in their religious beliefs, 
rituals, and cultural practices, but may not necessarily identify with or even 
recognize each other. 

Today Muslim communities of immigrant background of varying sizes and 
levels of organization live in practically all post-industrial countries, including 
practically all Western European states. Muslim populations in Western Eu- 
rope are rather a novelty—the large-scale immigration and settlement by peo- 
ple from a Muslim background in Western Europe began less than a hundred 
years ago and continues to this day. Pew Research Center forecasts (Pew, 2017a)! 
that the absolute numbers, and even more so the share of the European popu- 
lation of Muslim background are destined to rise, particularly so in Western 
Europe. If the levels of immigration of people of Muslim background to West- 
ern Europe remain high, the number of people of Muslim background is pro- 
jected to almost double by 2050 from what it was in 2010 (Pew, 20174: 7). If 
immigration ceases, the number (and share) of Muslims in some Western 
European countries is still projected to continue rising, apparently both due to 
birth rates and conversion. Saint-Blancat calls them “a potential diaspora” 
(Saint-Blancat, 2002: 140) and projects that “[o|nly self-definition and interac- 
tion with the gaze of the Other (...) will make the Muslims of Europe a struc- 
tured diaspora in reality” (Saint-Blancat, 2002: 141). Meantime, she argues, “the 
instrumental use of the morphological configuration of settlements in migra- 
tion and the interpolarity of relationships do not mean that a Birmingham 
Pakistani and a Strasbourg Turk feel they belong to the same diaspora” (Saint- 
Blancat, 2002: 140 — 141). This, however, also does not mean that Birmingham 
Pakistanis and Strasbourg Turks do not have a diaspora feeling or consciousness 


1 Anote should be made regarding the Pew Research Center's publications—though they are 
extensively used in this book, the author, being aware of methodological shortcomings in the 
Center’s data gathering (see Wuthnow, 2015), employs them for mere illustrative purposes to 
highlight demographic trends and tendencies in Muslim populations around the world. 
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on a national (British and French) level, but only that they may not (yet?) see 
themselves as belonging to a pan-(Western) European Muslim diaspora. 

Most of formerly communist Eastern Europe to this day has not experi- 
enced any significant immigration of people of Muslim background. Nonethe- 
less, it has had and continues to have its long-established Muslim populations. 
However, differently from Muslim communities in Western Europe, which 
chiefly were born out of (mainly voluntary) immigration, these populations of 
Eastern European Muslims formed not only through migration in the form of 
colonization that followed conquests (what is valid for Turks and partially Ta- 
tars) but also through mass conversion of parts of local, mainly Slavic and Al- 
banian speaking, populations to Islam. Though the latter, at the time of conver- 
sion and for a long time afterwards, could not be regarded as diasporas; with 
the retreat and subsequent demise of the Muslim states that they were sub- 
jects of (most notably the Ottoman Empire but also the Golden Horde and its 
successor states (khanates)) they arguably became (beached) diasporas—and 
not least because they would often be identified by the non-Muslim majorities 
and sometimes identify themselves with Turks and be treated by the State, if 
not legally, then at least socially, as aliens. Thus, though the central notion of 
diasporic feeling, that of the lost homeland and dreamt-of return to it, do not 
directly apply in the case of Slavic and Albanian (but also some Turkic) speak- 
ing Muslims of Eastern Europe, other features of a new (beached) diaspora are 
evidently present. 

The notions of Muslim diaspora(s) is tightly connected to the concepts of 
dar al-islam and dar al-harb, referred to above, and the distinctions between 
them. Technically, only those Muslims who live outside of dar al-islam may be 
regarded as living in diaspora. However, with the tectonic geopolitical and mi- 
gratory changes of the past half century, the boundaries of and even the very 
concept of dar al-islam have become very blurred, while the concept of dar 
al-harb appears to have undergone a profound reconsideration. So, for in- 
stance, Europe has not only ceased to be viewed by some Muslim scholars 
(both uwlama and lay) as part of dar al-harb but has even been accorded posi- 
tive designations, such as dar ash-shahada (Abode of Witness), dar as-salam 
(Abode of Peace); some even regard it as (a new) dar al-islam, since in Europe, 
Muslims are allowed to practice and live Islam far more freely than in many 
Muslim-majority (and thus presumably dar al-islam) countries. The most com- 
mon designation for Europe from the perspective of Muslims, though, is dar 
as-sulh (Abode of Truce). So, for instance, former Bosnian grand mufti Mustafa 
Ceri¢ argues that “Europe is neither Daru-l-islam (the House of Islam) nor 
Daru-l-harb (the House of War). Europe is Daru-l-sulh (the House of Agree- 
ment/Contract). Europe is not Daru-l-islam because Muslims do not constitute 
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the majority of the European population, and thus Muslim law cannot be fully 
implemented. Europe is not Daru-l-harb because some aspects of Muslim law 
can be implemented. The land of Europe is Daru-l-sulh because it is possible to 
live in accordance with Islam in the context of the Social Contract” (Cerié¢, 
2017: 5 — 6; 2007: 45). Those, chiefly revivalist Muslims of conservative inclina- 
tions, who prefer to see Europe as opposite to dar al-islam but short of being 
dar al-harb, refer to it as dar ad-dawa (Abode of Invitation to Islam). 

The concept of dar al-istam in contemporary Islamic discourse is very close- 
ly connected to the notion of “homeland” (watan). One of the most influential 
contemporary Muslim thinkers, Yusuf al-Qaradawi, has addressed this connec- 
tion. He understands dar al-islam to include “any country that is inhabited by 
a Muslim majority population and ruled by a Muslim, even if its political and 
legal system might not correspond to what he understands by a truly ‘Islamic 
state” (Albrecht, 2016: 117 — 18). However, al-Qaradawi “not only classifies Mus- 
lim majority countries as dar al-islam but, at the same time, identifies them 
with the ‘Islamic homeland’ (al-watan al-islami)’” (Albrecht, 2016: 118). And, as 
is reported, “[w]hile al-Qaradawi does not rule out Western countries being 
considered, at the same time, a Muslim's ‘homeland’ (watan) in a physical and 
social sense, he continually implies that a Muslim’s original or spiritual ‘home’ 
is located in Muslim majority countries by suggesting that the West lies outside 
of dar al-islam, and thus outside of the ‘Islamic homeland’ Building on this 
notion of territorial otherness, he draws a picture of Muslims in the West as 
constituting a dispersed and alienated, and thus a ‘diasporic,; community and, 
thereby, turns Western countries into ‘diasporic territory” (Albrecht, 2016: 119). 
It may then be legitimately asked, if Islam practiced in such “diasporic territo- 
ry” is itself distinct from that practiced in the homeland—in other words, 
diasporic. 

In her analysis of contemporary Islamic discourse on Muslims in the West, 
Albrecht sums up: “Muslims in the West live geographically, socially, politically, 
culturally and religiously outside of a particular territory, which may be a 
country of origin, such as Morocco, or an imaginative territory, such as the idea 
of a ‘Muslim world’ or ‘homeland’ At the same time, the notion entails the idea 
that those Muslims live inside a particular territory, i-e., al-mahjar, which is 
implicitly portrayed as different from the Muslims’ physical or imaginative 
place of origin” (Albrecht, 2016: 115). The invention of the term ‘mahjar’ as a 
substitute for lack of an Arabic word for diaspora is helpful on several counts. 
First, it allows one to transcend the binary opposition of the dar al-islam-dar 
al-harb dichotomy. Secondly, it enables one to talk about Muslim minorities, 
particularly of immigrant background, as both being diasporas (“the condi- 
tion” meaning of mahjar) and living in diaspora (“the place/space” meaning of 
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mahjar). On the other hand, though the appearance of the term mahjar is rath- 
er novel, it does not mean that there was no notion of diaspora prior to its 
coining. Albrecht dismisses the position that there exists “no Islamic concept 
of diaspora that grounds in the history or even in the original sources of Islam” 
(Tiesler, 2009: 164), and argues that “it is in fact not the concept of ‘diaspora’ 
that does not exist within Islamic legal discourse, but rather the term ‘diaspo- 
ra’” (Albrecht, 2016: 110) and further contends that “the wide use of the term 
mabhjar illustrates [that] diasporic ideas are pervasive in Islamic legal discourse 
on Muslims in the West” (Albrecht, 2016: 114). 

More specifically, in the diasporic context and in response to it, “[i]n con- 
temporary Islamic legal discourse, the term mahjar is used, inter alia, in the 
neologism figh al-mahjar, the ‘interpretation of Islamic norms for the diaspo- 
ra, which was introduced in the late 2oth century during a period of increasing 
Islamic legal debates about the status of Muslims in the West. Thus, it not only 
appeared in the same context as the more popular notion figh al-agalliyyat, 
the ‘figh for minorities, but it is sometimes also used synonymously with it, as 
it basically encompasses the same idea, namely the interpretation of religious 
norms specifically tailored for Muslims living in predominantly non-Muslim 
societies. However, unlike fiqh al-aqalliyyat, the notion fiqh al-mahjar does 
not, from a terminological point of view, focus on the minority status ascribed 
to these Muslims, but on their supposedly ‘diasporic’ condition” (Albrecht, 
2016: 112). In other words, the emergence of figh al-mahjar, better known by its 
more popular synonym figh al-aqalliyyat, implies that there is diasporic Islam 
(and possibly several varieties of it) the contents of which (conditioned, first of 
all by the fact that it is to be practiced in minority settings) differs not only 
from the idealist normative Islam designed for majority settings of dar al-islam 
but also from “homeland Islam’ as it is lived and practiced by Muslims in Mus- 
lim majority contexts. Like figh al-aqalliyyat, diasporic Islam encompasses 
Muslim diasporas of both immigrant and autochthonous background. 

The term “diasporic Islam” appears to be used by academics since at least 
the beginning of the 2000s but it has gained currency only in the 2010s (Man- 
daville, 2003; Wardana, 2013; Fedele, 2013). But what exactly does it imply/cov- 
er? Does it cover all of the constituent parts of the Islamic religion—dogmas, 
rituals, and ethics, or just some of them? In reply, it may be plausibly argued 
that Islamic dogmas remain universal, irrespective of the physical and spiritual 
condition of the groups of believers—fundamental Islamic eschatological be- 
liefs are not susceptible to either space or time vicissitudes. Rituals and ethics, 
however, may be. Thus, talking about diasporic Islam, one may bear in mind 
the various changes in religious rituals and ethics caused by circumstances of 
the state and the place of the diaspora. 
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These last observations allow one to not only meaningfully use the terms 
“diaspora” and “diasporic” in conjunction with Muslims and Islam but apply 
them particularly to the contexts of the Muslim presence in Eastern Europe. 
Accordingly, both Muslim populations of immigrant and autochthonous na- 
ture in Eastern Europe is treated in the present book as being “in diaspora,” 
with (some) forms of their practiced Islam as “diasporic.” The status of “dias- 
pora Muslims” with their “diasporic Islam” distinguishes them from the devel- 
opment of Islam in Muslim-majority environments, if not so much in dogmat- 
ic and ritual matters, then very much so in the administration of Islam and its 
governance. As is argued further, it is the diasporic status of Islam and Muslims 
in Eastern Europe that has allowed for, if not facilitated, the progression of the 
churchification of Islam in this part of the continent. 


2.3 Figh al-aqalliyyat versus “Euro-Islam” /“European” Islam 


Diasporic Islam in Europe, and certainly so in its Eastern part, has been viewed 
by Muslim actors primarily through either of two prisms—through the prism 
of the “jurisprudence of minorities” (figh al-aqalliyyat) and that of “European” 
Islam. The two approaches may be seen as mutually exclusive, and not only in 
that the first one entails the feeling of temporality, while the second the feeling 
of permanency. The proponents of the two approaches to diasporic Islam in 
Europe come from two different backgrounds—‘jurisprudence of minorities” 
is advocated by Muslim scholars either residing outside of Europe or of recent 
immigrant background; “European” Islam, on the other hand, is mainly propa- 
gated by autochthonous Muslims, though increasingly Muslims of immigrant 
background join their ranks. However, within the camp of advocates of/for 
“European” Islam, autochthons speak about it as a fact, while immigrants see it 
as something still to be created. Furthermore, there is a palpable difference 
between what is called “European” Islam and “Euro-Islam.” In the perspec- 
tive of the churchification of Islam, “jurisprudence of minorities” sticks to a 
notion of church-less Islam. “European” Islam, on the contrary, is susceptible 
to churchification. 

The alleged specificity of religious needs (in the sense of rituals and ethics) 
of Muslims in diaspora had to be not only recognized but also addressed by 
Islamic scholars and this is how what is known as the “jurisprudence of mi- 
norities” (figh al-aqalliyyat) emerged. Though Hassan suggests that “[t]he dis- 
course of figh al-agalliyyat was primarily developed by Sunni activist jurists of 
Arab origin in the 1970s and the 1980s in response to the immigration flow of 
Muslims to the West during that time” (Hassan, 2013: 8), there is an almost 
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universal consensus that the term was coined and the concept of figh al- 
aqalliyyat came into currency in the 1990s. al-Alwani, one of the founding 
fathers of it, defines it very broadly: “Figh for minorities” is a specific discipline 
which takes into account the relationship between the religious ruling and the 
conditions of the community and the location where it exists. It is a fiqh that 
applies to a specific group of people living under particular conditions with spe- 
cial needs that may not be appropriate for other communities. Besides religious 
knowledge, practitioners of this fiqh will need a wider acquaintance with sev- 
eral social sciences disciplines, especially sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence and international relations” (Alwani, 2010: 3). For al-Qaradawi, another 
founding father of it, figh al-aqalliyyat is a “mere branch of the ‘general Fiqh” 
(Qaradawi, 2003: 3). However, in enumerating its objectives (Qaradawi, 2003: 
6 — 7) and characteristics (Qaradawi, 2003: 7 — 8), al-Qaradawi practically re- 
peats what al-Alwani states in his description of figh al-aqalliyyat in the quote 
above. 

Researchers of the “jurisprudence of minorities” in describing it elaborate 
upon these original definitions and descriptions. So, for Shavit, “jurisprudence 
of Muslim minorities” is a “field of jurisprudence that examines the legitimacy 
of voluntary, modern migration to and residence in non-Muslim societies and 
addresses specific, everyday challenges that Muslim minorities confront” (Sha- 
vit, 2015: 2). As such, it “draws from the religio-juristic heritage that developed 
in relation to previous minority conditions while struggling to resolve dilem- 
mas that have not been treated by jurists of the past” (Shavit, 2015: 2). Likewise, 
Mustafa and Agbaria argue that “[a]s a contemporary intellectual discipline, 
this doctrine has emerged as an independent legal strand within modern Is- 
lamic Jurisprudence to provide Muslim minorities in countries of non-Muslim 
majorities with religious guidance and edicts (fatawa) that would facilitate 
Muslims’ engagement with the states and societies within which they are re- 
siding, without compromising their faith” (Mustafa and Agbaria, 2016: 1). 

However, as Fishman notes, for al-Alwani, figh al-aqalliyyat is “not only as a 
simple system for answering personal questions in jurisprudence, but also as a 
framework for political and social interaction between the majority and the 
minority populations in non-Muslim lands, as well as within the Muslim mi- 
nority itself” (Fishman, 2006: 3). Thus, figh al-aqalliyyat goes beyond the indi- 
vidual spiritual (fatwa-issuing) level into the social realm, where Muslims form 
their religious collectivities, which need to relate to and interact with both 
non-Muslim populations and the State. By extension, figh al-aqalliyyat is to as- 
sist them in this, including the adoption of institutional structures, some of 
which may be alien to classical Islam and Islamic jurisprudence; these are ex- 
pected from Muslim religious collectivities by the (host) states. This is where 
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figh al-aqalliyyat may inadvertently facilitate the churchification of diasporic 
Islam in Europe, even if only as a temporary measure to secure smooth prac- 
tice of Islamic precepts in a non-Muslim environment. 

Different authors writing about figh al-aqalliyyat label it differently. To some, 
it is a field (Shavit), to others a discipline (Mustafa and Agbaria, al-Alwani), 
doctrine (Mustafa and Agbaria) or a discourse (Hassan). The variation in termi- 
nology pertaining to assigning figh al-aqalliyyat to one or another analytical 
compartment betrays not only a loss among authors dealing with the concept 
but more so the fluid and still evolving nature of the phenomenon. Therefore, 
rather than considering figh al-aqalliyyat as a fait accompli with its strict inter- 
nal structures and borders, one is to see it as a project-in-the-making, as an 
unfolding process with no clear end-state in sight. With three major propo- 
nents (and founding fathers)—Taha Jabir al-Alwani, Yusuf al-Qaradawi, and 
Tariq Ramadan—retreating from writing and active engagement in the issue, it 
remains to be seen what becomes of this new field/discipline/doctrine/dis- 
course. Meanwhile, it appears to have captured the attention of Muslims in 
Europe and therefore is relevant in the broader discussions pertaining to both 
the churchification and securitization of (diasporic) Islam in Europe. 

Ideally, “jurisprudence of minorities,” with certain adjustments, should ap- 
ply to any diasporic settings. However, it is almost universally understood to 
have been designed and tailored for Muslims living in the West, that is, the 
Muslim diaspora. In the words of Hassan, “figh al-aqalliyyat is part of and a 
response to the debate on the function of Shari‘ah in the West. While figh al- 
aqalliyyat represents a new stage of the adaptation of figh to reality, it also 
provides the Muslim’s response to the claim that Shari‘ah cannot exist in the 
West because its values are different from those of the West, and hence Mus- 
lims are not able to integrate into the fabric of Western societies. Figh al- 
aqalliyyat serves to prove that the Shari‘ah can in fact accommodate and be 
accommodated in the Western realm” (Hassan, 2013: 4). Hassan goes even fur- 
ther by claiming that figh al-aqalliyyat as a discourse, among other things, 
“constructs a neo-Muslim identity where law, context, and identity converge 
and balance” (Hassan, 2013: 13). 

One may be tempted to perceive figh al-agalliyyat as an abbreviated and 
watered-down version of classical figh, particularly in the form of procured fat- 
was (Fishman, 2006: 10 — 11) making it lighter on diasporic Muslims, who sup- 
posedly, due to adverse conditions and obstacles, cannot lead a full-fledged Is- 
lamic way of living. For instance, Mustafa and Agbaria maintain that “[t]hus far, 
this evolving doctrine has reflected a more tolerant and more enabling ap- 
proach regarding the issue of religious permissions or dispensations (rukhsah) 
in order to make it easier for Muslims not to compromise the requirements of 
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their faith” (Mustafa and Agbaria, 2016:1). Theyalso argue that “Fiqhal-Aqalliyyat 
developed as an independent strand of jurisprudence that is more contextual, 
amenable to negotiation, and with a strong individualistic orientation. As Mus- 
lim immigrants have often developed their own versions of ‘our Islam’ in Eu- 
rope that is more tolerant and open than the version they had in their countries 
of origin, Fiqh al-Aqalliyyat mirrored this ‘individual Islam, which is more apt 
to integrate within the framework of citizenship, yet ensures the maintenance 
of a Muslim identity” (Mustafa and Agbaria, 2016: 5). To such insinuations, al- 
Alwani has to say this: “It is not meant to give minorities privileges or conces- 
sions not available to Muslim majorities. On the contrary, it aims to project 
minorities as representative models or examples of Muslim society in coun- 
tries in which they live. It is the fiqh of model communities, élites and, a rigor- 
ous rather than frivolous or concessionary, approach” (Alwani, 2010: 3). 
In any case, figh al-aqalliyyat was born in the first place as a reaction to and 
search for alleviating the plight and serving the spiritual needs of religious 
Muslims who found themselves in the diasporic setting starting with the sec- 
ond half of the t twentieth century. In other words, it was designed to address 
the state of vulnerability that Muslims of immigrant background in Europe 
(and the wider West) were in. Figh al-aqalliyyat was to turn this state of limbo 
and fluid temporality into a feeling of semi-permanency, and thus bolstering 
stability and security for the concerned individuals. 

Taha distinguishes between two types of what she calls solutions that figh 
al-aqalliyyat can provide: “a long-term one, for a permanent Muslim presence 
in the West, and a short-term — exceptional — one, for a temporary presence. 
The first suggests that we are dealing with full citizens and members of the 
society who happen to be Muslims in religion, while the second assumes that 
Muslims’ natural and ultimate residence is in a Muslim majority country” 
(Taha, 2013: 2). This distinction is very handy as it allows to divide the whole 
doctrine of the “jurisprudence of minorities” into two broad parallel strands. 
The first of them accepts the fact that Muslims have become and are to stay 
part and parcel of Western societies and their share in them is destined to con- 
tinuously rise, due to both the coming of the second, third, and subsequent 
generations and fresh arrivals from outside of the West (not to mention in- 
creasing numbers of converts to Islam from among indigenous Westerners). 
The second holds onto the idea (or rather hope) that the Muslim presence in 
the West, although justifiable, is temporary—only until the socio-political, and 
especially economic, conditions in Muslim-majority regions improve signifi- 
cantly enough for them to naturally repatriate of their own will. So, in the first 
case, Muslims are in need of new lasting and sustainable solutions, whereas in 
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the second they can get by with interim “short-term — exceptional — ones.’ It is 
the first strand that is of relevance and interest for us. From here on, it is this 
that will be referred to by the term figh al-aqalliyyat. 

Figh al-aqalliyyat stands in the middle of the tension between Muslims’ “ob- 
ligations to their faith and the socio-political and cultural requirements of liv- 
ing in states and societies that do not follow Islamic law” (Mustafa and Agbar- 
ia, 2016: 1 — 2), which it seeks to diminish by searching “for solutions that will 
mitigate potential conflict and strive to attain appeasement—even if this is 
only fragile, temporary, and specific—between Muslims and the non-Muslim 
society in which they live, between the duties of Islam and the pressing de- 
mands of economics, politics, education, and daily life in a non-religious real- 
ity where the believer acts as an employee, citizen, and member of a commu- 
nity” (Mustafa and Agbaria, 2016: 2). Figh al-aqalliyyat was, then, a necessity, 
not a privilege, for diasporic religious Muslims of immigrant background, 
without which they would have been at best spiritually lost, and at worst as- 
similated and apostacized. 

Both Hassan and Moore emphasize the normalization function of figh al- 
agalliyyat. According to Hassan, figh al-galliyyat “is intended to normalize 
Muslims’ life in the West via an Islamicized package that addresses individuals’ 
religious aspirations, the integrity of traditions, the authority of jurists, the 
threat of identity erasure in a globalized context, and the theoretical discourse 
of globalization and liberalization” (Hassan, 2013: 15). Moore, in her turn, ar- 
gues that “diasporic jurisprudence is a form of legal strategy designed to ‘nor- 
malize’ Muslims’ presence in the West, not necessarily in terms of the domi- 
nant institutions of a society, but internally, through the conscious use of 
Islamic idioms” (Moore, 2010: 5). 

Though the normalization of Islam in Europe is seen by non-Muslim and 
some Muslim actors through the prism of its domestication (arguably leading 
to institutional, structural and functional churchification), in the case of figh 
al-aqalliyyat, with its emphasis on fatwa-issuing by independent muftis and 
the use of ijtihad, and independent reasoning, normalization does not amount 
to institutional domestication of a church-like type because there is hardly a 
hierarchical ecclesiastical structure envisioned. And though founding fathers 
of figh al-aqalliyyat have established umbrella organizations (like the Europe- 
an Council for Fatwa and Research founded by al-Qaradawi), such organiza- 
tions are of a horizontal collegial nature, where differences of opinion (even 
over the nature and usefulness of figh al-aqalliyyat itself) are accepted, rather 
than authoritarian superimposing structures. In this regard, the pan-European 
movement of “jurisprudence of minorities,” rather than following the line of 
churchification, sticks to the classical notion of church-less Islam. 
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On the other hand, figh al-aqalliyyat, though not much use in the discussion 
on the churchification of Islam in Europe, is very relevant in the discussion on 
its securitization. Figh al-aqalliyyat may be seen as an antidote to radicaliza- 
tion, which is arguably the driving factor behind the securitization of Islam. In 
other words, figh al-aqalliyyat, as has been mentioned, in its own way normal- 
izes, if not domesticates, Islam in diasporic settings, including Europe, by inte- 
grating features of Shari‘a into a non-Islamic socio-political and legal environ- 
ment. Thus, the successful introduction of figh al-aqalliyyat among diasporic 
Muslims would remove not only major securitizing factors such as Muslim re- 
ligious radicalization and extremism, but also those related to socio-cultural 
integration and cohabitation between Muslims and non-Muslims on a daily 
basis. 

Fiqh al-aqalliyyat, by its therapeutic nature, arguably enables a Muslim indi- 
vidual to move from the state of being an alien immigrant into the state of citi- 
zen in a broader sense of the word. Figh al-aqalliyyat, though directly having 
nothing to do with legal naturalization, i.e. becoming a citizen of a host country, 
serves as a bridge between what, in terms of daily habitual behavior covering 
beliefs and actions, the immigrant has left behind when they first moved out of 
their homeland and how they are to believe and behave in the adopted country, 
all without compromising their faith. Mestiri argues that “[t]he ‘fiqh of minori- 
ties’ should be seen not as a strategic concept but as a stage of evolution from 
the status of immigration to that of citizenship” (Mestiri, 2016: 42). This may be 
read as implying that once figh al-aqalliyyat serves a purpose and exhausts 
itself, other stages, bound to being a Muslim citizen in a non-Muslim state, 
would follow. But what might fill the shoes of a discarded figh al-aqalliyyat? 
“European” Islam would arguably seal the escape from the mentality of tempo- 
rary yet permanent diaspora. 

It remains to be asked whether this jurisprudence of minorities is applicable 
to non-immigrant, autochthonous Muslim populations of Eastern Europe. 
Whereas originally figh al-aqalliyyat emerged as an attempt to bring together 
immigrant Muslims of different legal traditions under one legal umbrella, the 
autochthonous Muslim populations of Eastern Europe have been Hanafi, that 
is of a well-established legal tradition. Of course, having found themselves in a 
minority (diaspora) situation—particularly in the Balkans in the post-Ottoman 
era—they had to redesign their legal tradition to fit the expectations of the 
non-Muslim majority nations and their states. But does this mean they had to 
switch to figh al-aqalliyyat? Most ulama in Eastern Europe would reject the 
insinuation that they have been applying figh al-aqalliyyat as it is understood 
by the creators of it in the 1970s and 1980s; their used legal practices predate 
the emergence of figh al-aqalliyyat by a margin of a hundred or so years. So, for 
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instance, former long-term Bosnian Grand Mufti Ceri¢, himself a member of 
the European Council for Fatwa and Research, which has endorsed figh al- 
aqalliyyat for Europe’s Muslims, appears to go against the grain when he baldly 
declares: “I do not believe in the Fiqh of Minority. The reason is that I do not 
accept to be treated as a halfway Muslim because I have political minority sta- 
tus. In the universal Ummah, I have majority status, for Prophet Muhammad 
granted me the full equality of my status wherever I live” (Ceri¢, 2016: 21). Such 
a view appears to be supported by faculty members of the Sarajevo Faculty of 
Islamic Studies, who suggest that the Bosnian Muslim authorities and intel- 
lectuals are developing an alternative view to figh al-aqalliyyat.? 

Fiqh al-aqalliyyat makes the first step in recognizing that Islam in a diaspora 
is diasporic Islam, which requires a novel approaches on the jurisprudential 
level to the reality (in terms of religious rituals and ethics but also Islam’s insti- 
tutional side) on the ground. As Hajji argues, “[t]his kind of jurisprudence 
theorizes the suspension or moratorium of Islamic rules and laws, not because 
of positive interaction with the values of European majority, but as a strategy 
in the majority-minority game of power” (Hajji, 2015). Thus, it stops short of 
offering ways out of the state of diaspora toward (full) integration of Muslims’ 
religious rituals and ethics into the socio-political fabric of the place of dias- 
pora, in this case, Europe. In other words, figh al-aqalliyyat entrenches the 
transitional state of being in diaspora—that of being neither in the “Islamic 
homeland” nor at home in Europe, but somewhere mid-way. The furthest it 
goes is to accept the possibility of limited integration through accommoda- 
tion, but it does not foresee as an end state the indigenization of Islam in Eu- 
rope or its de-diasporization. 

A step further in the direction of the indigenization (naturalization, nor- 
malization) of Islam in Europe (and with it of the de-diasporization of Mus- 
lim communities) is its domestication through “Europeanization” (dealt with 
in detail in Chapter 4). While the development and promotion of figh al- 
aqalliyyat is but exclusively a bottom-up process, advocated for and advanced 
by Islamic scholars (ulama) and Muslim thinkers, some of whom do not even 
live in Europe, the advocacy for, endorsement of, and the activities pertaining 
to the Europeanization of Islam are taken up both top-down (by European 
states) and bottom-up (foremost by European Muslim intellectuals and civic 
and political leaders but also some religious figures). As the top-down direc- 
tion of it is addressed in Chapter 4, the present section focuses on its bottom- 
up direction. 


2 Interview with a faculty member of the Faculty of Islamic Studies, Sarajevo, October 21, 2018. 
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The bottom-up Europeanization of Islam may take place in a variety of 
spheres. de Ruiter talks of the “gradual Europeanization of Muslim theology 
and practices” (Ruiter, 2017: 15), which he sees happening in what he identifies 
as three areas: structure (the institutionalizing of Islam in Europe), practice 
(the individualization of Islamic practices) and theology (a new hermeneutics 
of interpretation of the Qur’an/Sunnah). This Europeanization, according to 
him, arguably, is happening, among other things, through the “establishment 
of national Islamic councils, the emergence of political and civic leaders and 
associations, the westernization of mosques, the democratization of religious 
authority, the development of Islamic youth culture, traditional law schools 
losing much of their meaning, the development of European fatwahs, the orga- 
nization of slaughter during the feast of sacrifice, growing diversity in religious 
practice and convictions among Muslims, a desire for gender equality, a 
changed interpretation of Shariah, the status of apostates, Islam’s status as a 
minority culture” (Ruiter, 2017: 15), whatever the latter might mean. This im- 
pressive, yet undoubtedly not exhaustive, list of areas of purported European- 
ization of Islam indicates a process toward an end state, which variably has 
been called “Euro-Islam” or “European” Islam. 

Both terms came into circulation in the last decade of the twentieth centu- 
ry. The first one was arguably coined by Tibi (Tibi, 2010: 158). For him, Euro- 
Islam is “a cultural pattern of Islam adjusted to the political culture of civil so- 
ciety and to the separation between culture and politics. This liberal design of 
Islam could result from a process of indigenisation of Islam in which Islam 
could become European” (Tibi, 2001: 206). Elsewhere, he argues that “Euro- 
Islam” is about “an open-minded cultural and political adjustment of Islam to 
European standards to facilitate the embracing of European identity by Mus- 
lim migrants” (Tibi, 2001: 226). Although Tibi acknowledges the presence of 
sizable indigenous Muslim populations in Eastern Europe, he does not relate 
“Euro-Islam” to them. For Tibi, “Euro-Islam’” is all about Muslims of immigrant 
background. Thus, the usability of the term with the content ascribed to it by 
Tibi to a Eastern European context, where the overwhelming majority of Mus- 
lims are autochthonous, remains dubious. 


ni 


In the words of Tibi, “Euro-Islam” “means no more and no less than a Euro- 
peanized Islam”. Tibi envisions this “Euro-Islam” to resemble other territorial- 
ized Islams, like Afro-Islam, Indo-Islam and the like. As Hajji aptly observes, 
such a conceptualization of “Euro-Islam’” “bears the seal of an unmistakable 
will to territorialize Islam, to confine Islamic faith and spirituality to a geo- 
graphical space” (Hajji, 2015). This geographical space is, however, first of all a 
cultural space in which the status and role of, as well as relations between, dif- 
ferent religious traditions may vary significantly. Thus, Tibi acknowledges that 
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while Afro-Islam and Indo-Islam were born in the process of the indigeniza- 
tion of Islam by local populations who accepted Islam as their faith, in a (West- 
ern) European context, the birth of “Euro-Islam” is tied to people primarily 
with an immigrant background. Tibi reasons that “Euro-Islam is an interpreta- 
tion of Islam that makes it compatible with four European constitutional stan- 
dards: laicism (that is, the separation of religion and politics), secular tolerance 
based on individual human rights (this includes the freedom of dissent and 
belief), democratic pluralism and last but not least, civil society” (Tibi, 2001: 
226). However, once again, as all these standards work differently in different 
European states and in a range of Eastern European countries their applicabil- 
ity remains wanting, the fortunes of “Euro-Islam” or its Eastern European 
equivalent may differ from those in Western Europe. 

The Europeanization of Islam toward “Euro-Islam,” according to Tibi, though 
may also go top-down (discussed further below), is seen by him as a truly bot- 
tom-up process: “Though I do not exclude the state as an actor, I believe that 
civil society should be the primary framework for making Euro-Islam a reality 
in Europe” (Tibi, 2010: 164). However, it appears that the civil society Tibi refers 
to means secular lay groups and individuals rather than Muslim religious 
collectivities. In this regard, his understanding of “Euro-Islam” diverges from 
that which is pursued by national governments in partnership with Muslim 
religious umbrella organizations and in the building of which pan-European 
supranational institutions are engaged. In the end, this “Euro-Islam” is more 
political than religious in its nature. In the words of Hajji, it is an emerging 
“political platform for negotiation between the European continent and its 
citizens from Muslim migration backgrounds. (...) No doubt as a political plat- 
form Euro-Islam could and should predispose Muslims to get more involved in 
European social and intellectual debates, more and more concerned with the 
future of living together, and more and more alert to the changing nature of 
the relationship between believing and belonging” (Hajji, 2015). It is apparent 
that the religious side of Tibi’s “Euro-Islam” is relegated exclusively to the pri- 
vate sphere, while the public sphere remains strictly secular. In the end, Tibi’s 
envisioned “Euro-Islam” is not just a modern “Europeanized” version of Islam 
but a very sterile remnant of it, for which Tibi has been severely criticized by 
fellow European Muslims. For instance, Hajji, who, incidentally, sees figh al- 
aqalliyyat as the flip-side of “Euro-Islam’” is critical of “Euro-Islam” as he finds 
it to “expect Muslims to unquestionably abide by the rules of an allegedly mod- 
ern, enlightened continent, unreservedly adhere to its basic values and philo- 
sophical tenets, and unconditionally subscribe to its vision of the world” (Hajji, 
2015), which they should and could not completely do, because “[n]either 
Euro-Islam, nor any other integration policy, can spiritually cut them off from 
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the outside. Their adherence to European laws and values cannot be complete 
without the corroboration of their theological references, which cannot be 
confined to a geographical space” (Hajji, 2015). 

Tibi, however, maintains that this bottom-up “Euro-Islam can also replace 
the security-based approach used today, in which huge amounts of police 
time and resources are devoted to monitoring and thwarting radical Islamists’ 
activities—because under the principles of Euro-Islam, Muslims would not 
tolerate criminals in their midst even if they share the same religion, but would 
instead support the rule of law above all” (Tibi, 2010: 164). As in his writings, 
Tibi constantly contraposes the desired Europeanization of Islam (leading to 
“Euro-Islam’”) to the detested Islamization of Europe (purportedly pursued by 
Islamists and other revivalists); the successful creation of “Euro-Islam,” in his 
conviction, would assist in the victory of the “Europeanization of Islam” camp 
over the “Islamization of Europe” camp, which is seen by Tibi as an imminent 
danger to overall European security and even the survival of it as it is. “Euro- 
Islam” as an expression (or even an end state) of the domestication of Islam in 
Europe, is meant not only to make Muslims comfortable full-fledged citizens 
of Europe, but to also make them theologically and politically independent 
from outside ideological and financial tutelage, particularly that which is com- 
ing from state and non-state actors based in Muslim-majority regions (Mirta- 
heri, 2010: 83), subsequently presumably decreasing security risks such as radi- 
calization and extremism. 

Tibi, however, feels his original concept of “Euro-Islam” has been hijacked 
by those very Islamists (and particularly Tariq Ramadan and his followers), 
who, according to him, have a hidden agenda and are wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing and who, although declaring as their aim the creation of “Euro-Islam,” sup- 
posedly seek to Islamize Europe or turn it into “Islamo-Europe.” Finally, Tibi 
concedes that rather than being a fait accompli or at least an ongoing process, 
‘Euro-Islam, however, is only a vision and a policy proposal waiting to be im- 
plemented” (Tibi, 2014: 25), while the purported Islamization of Europe is well 
on its way. 

Tibi’s understanding of “Euro-Islam” as a bottom-up process is in sharp vari- 
ance not only with its understanding as a top-down process described further 
in Chapter 4, but also with the other notion (intermittently also used by Tibi 
himself in his writings), namely, “European” Islam. The concept of “European” 
Islam may be seen as coterminous with but not synonymous to that of “Euro- 
Islam.” The first difference stems from the fact that “European” Islam may im- 
ply either a pan-European or national level. While on the pan-European level, 
it may resemble Tibi’s “Euro-Islam,” on the national level, “European” Islam 
inevitably goes into plural, Islams; every national “European” Islam may have 
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its own distinct dogmatic, ritualistic, ethic and, structural features, thereby 
making the content of particular “European” Islams different from each other. 

Bougarel explains that, on the pan-European level, “[t]he notion of a ‘Euro- 
pean Islam’ refers to the creation of a public space common to the various 
Muslim communities living in Europe and, under the influence of their inte- 
gration into non-Muslim and largely secularised societies, to the emergence of 
new interpretations and practices of Islam” (Bougarel, 2005: 29, n. 1). Observ- 
ers are, however, not unanimous on whether a pan-European “European Is- 
lam” already exists or is still in the process of being born. Bougarel argues that 
“one has to consider European Islam not as an existing fact, but as an ongoing 
process” (Bougarel, 2005b: 12). Klausen, likewise, sees it emerging “based upon 
anew epistemology of faith and a new hermeneutics of textual interpretation” 
(Klausen. 2005a: 205). Cesari, however, is unequivocal: “if European Islam 
means the adjustment of Muslims’ practices to Europe’s post-Enlightenment 
values and norms such as human rights, rule of law, democracy, and gender 
equality, European Islam already exists” (Cesari, 2018: xi). 

To distinguish “European” Islam on the pan-European level from “Euro- 
Islam” as it is envisioned by Tibi, one needs to see how much role religion is 
accorded. If for Tibi, “Euro-Islam” squeezes religion into the private sphere, 
“European” Islam allows for its public place, though expects it to follow com- 
monly agreed patterns. Moreover, if in Tibi’s “Euro-Islam,’ it is the secular lay 
“civil society” that is at its helm, in “European” Islam, it is both religious and lay 
actors who partake in its forming and maintaining. 

Viewed from a top-down perspective, “Euro-Islam” implies a transnational 
pan-European project, covering, if not all European, then at least EU member, 
states. In this regard, “Euro-Islam” is a generic term referring to a set of lowest 
common denominators and criteria set from outside the Muslim populations 
throughout Europe. “Euro-Islam” is something sterile, and acceptable (from 
the point of view of non-Muslims) across the board. Though individual nation 
states are prominent actors is laying the foundations for such a version of Is- 
lam, they act not individually on their own but as a team, sometimes super- 
vised, but more often tacitly encouraged and guided by pan-European institu- 
tions. The EU itself may become an active participant in the formation of 
“‘Euro-Islam,” particularly through the directives of the European Commission 
and decisions of the European Court of Human Rights and similar institutions. 
Mirtaheri even argues that what he refers to as “European Islams” but is in fact 
“Euro-Islam’” as defined above, “may only appear through active and affirma- 
tive engagement of European institutions, including the EU, which in turn, 
entails more flexible and more pragmatic versions of secularism. Indeed the 
EU might be better positioned to engage in such initiatives compared to most 
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European governments caught in deadlocked national debates over the inte- 
gration of Muslims” (Mirtaheri, 2010: 84). EU institutions, however, often act in 
a reactive manner, when there is an outside trigger. Though this trigger may be 
actions by member states, it is often the Muslim actors (in the person of insti- 
tutionalized or not groups or even individuals) who bring such actions by 
member states to the attention of EU institutions. In any case, “Euro-Islam” is 
to be of a supra-national type, with its features (and treatment of it on the 
practical level) not differing in any significance among European states. To 
stretch it even further, “Euro-Islam” could become a geographically bound sort 
of top-down imposed quazi-neo-madhhab. In reality, such a “Euro-Islam” is 
still more of a vision than an ongoing process. 

“European” Islam, meanwhile, implies a national level, where both state 
(top-down) and non-state (bottom-up) actors participate in the creation and 
sustenance of it. Though there may be features common to “European” Islam 
in different nation states, because of socio-political differences, including 
state-religion relations and regimes of governance of religion, it is more appro- 
priate to talk of a spectrum of national “European” Islams, rather than one uni- 
versal “European” Islam. In other words, “European” Islam in France is French 
European Islam, while “European” Islam in Bosnia is Bosnian European Islam, 
with their commonalities and differences. Moreover, in some European states, 
national “European” Islam is seen as a fait accompli, a fact, not a project to be 
pursued. As is shown in Chapters 5 and 6, in a number of Eastern European 
countries, national “European” Islam is seen by different state and non-state 
actors as a historical fact and even part of their national heritage, which argu- 
ably needs not creation but preservation (against unwanted alien and novel 
forms of Islamic religiosity) and dissemination into other, namely, Western, 
parts of Europe. 

Ultimately, “Euro-Islam’ (as a vision) and “European” Islam (as an ongoing 
process or a purported fact) refer to two different levels of diasporic Islam in 
Europe; the former encompasses the entire continent and is of a pan-European 
level, while the latter is of a national or, at best, regional level. As such, the no- 
tion of “European” Islam denotes not one but a range of forms of diasporic Is- 
lam. Therefore, rather than talking about diasporic Islam in Europe as some- 
thing uniform, one needs to recognize the variety of forms of diasporic Islam, 
effectively making them diasporic Islams. 

Bougarel proposes, at the expense of both terms, a new one: “the ideas of a 
sui generis ‘European Islam’ or a homogenous ‘Euro-Islam’ should be replaced 
by more nuanced considerations on the formation of a pan-European Islamic 
public sphere that would enable European Muslims to discuss the status and 
practical forms of their religion within the context of secularised European 
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societies” (Bougarel, 2005b: 1 — 12). Bougarel’s proposed “pan-European Islam- 
ic public space” may be seen as complimenting “Euro-Islam” discussed in 
Chapter 4, as, while “Euro-Islam” is a top-down project (or rather still a mere 
vision), “pan-European Islamic public space” is an envisioned end state (or 
product) of a bottom-up process engaged in by interested Muslim (lobby) 
groups (first of all transnational, like the Federation of Islamic Organisations in 
Europe, but also national with a transnational bent). The connection between 
the two is shown by Bougarel himself, when he rhetorically asks: “It (...) re- 
mains an open question whether the possible formation of such a pan-Europe- 
an Islamic public space is more likely to result from the activities of pan-Euro- 
pean religious forums or rather be facilitated by the European institutions to 
which the Muslims of the Balkans and Western Europe turn to raise their prob- 
lems and present their demands” (Bougarel, 2005a: 25). This “pan-European 
Islamic public space,” according to Bougarel, however, though currently being 
formed (Bougarel, 2005a: 6; 2005b), “is still in its infancy” (Bougarel, 2005a: 25). 

One, however, needs to ask, what geographical scope is implied under pan- 
European “European” Islam or Bougarel’s proposed “pan-European Islamic 
public space”? Is it the entire European continent (including or not Russia, 
Azerbaijan, and Turkey)? Countries that belong to the EU? Or just exclusively 
Western Europe? Hashas rhetorically asks: “Which Europe is meant here and 
by implication what European Muslims?” and immediately notes that “West- 
ern Muslims is vague as a label as is European Muslims, unless one is satisfied 
with generalizations” (Hashas, 2013:14). The Muslim population in Europe is 
composed of several categories of people of Muslim background. The main 
distinction runs along the religiosity lines—there are very devout Muslims in 
Europe, whose forms of Islamic religiosity vary greatly among themselves, and 
there are people who, although of Muslim cultural background, identify them- 
selves as not religious, all the way to being agnostic and even atheist. Naturally, 
the majority would fall somewhere in-between these extreme ends. 

European populations of Muslim background may also be divided along the 
lines of their ethno-confessional background—they may be either Muslim- 
born autochthons or recent immigrants, or Europe-born progeny of parents of 
immigrant Muslim background, oy, finally, non-Muslim born Europeans who 
have converted tolslam. Ceri¢ calls these different categories “indigenous Mus- 


nk 


lims,’ “emigrant Muslims” and “native Muslims” and describes them in the fol- 
lowing way: “Indigenous Muslims are those who have a long historical back- 
ground in Europe, such as the Muslims of Bosnia, Albania, Kosovo, North 
Macedonia, Bulgaria and so on. Emigrant Muslims are those who have migrat- 
ed to Europe as either students or workers and have settled permanently in all 


the Member States of the European Union. Native Muslims are the children of 
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Muslim emigrant parents as well as those Europeans who have recently en- 
tered Islam” (Cerié, 2007: 46). 

As the share and composition of Muslim populations in different European 
countries varies greatly across the continent, so potentially will the under- 
standing of “European” Islam by interested parties—Muslim and non-Muslim. 
Here, one needs to acknowledge the distinction between the Western and the 
Eastern halves of the continent: while the talk of “European” Islam on the pan- 
European level is focused on Western Europe, national “European” Islam(s) is 
the topic in many Eastern European countries. There are, of course, discus- 
sions on national “European” Islams in Western Europe, but there they are ini- 
tiated mainly by non-Muslims and top-down guided. However, what is even 
more important, while the discussions about “European” Islam in Western Eu- 
rope are projected into the future (they talk about the need to create such an 
Islam), discussions in Eastern Europe focus on history (they talk about the 
need to preserve such a form of Islam). As noted by Hashas, “the indigenous 
Muslims (...) feel a kind of malaise because their common perception of Euro- 
pean Islam is now being confused with the European Islam being debated in 
Western Europe. Though the ‘indigenous Muslims,’ like those of the Balkans 
and parts of Russia and the Baltic (Tatars), seem to be trying to feel that their 
past history and their old presence in Europe can help in enriching the current 
debate on this issue and thus contribute to solidifying the idea of European 
Islam, Western Europe does not seem to have invested much in this direction, 
nor do the Muslims in Western Europe seem to have learnt from their coreli- 
gionists in the same Continent” (Hashas, 2013: 14 — 15). On the other hand, El- 
basani argues that in post-communist Eastern Europe, in particular, the Bal- 
kans, the “term ‘European Muslim’ is now employed to suggest their active 
support for the post-1989 project of ‘return’ to Europe and the concrete criteria 
of EU accession — democracy, the rule of law and market economy — with 
which candidate countries are required to comply” (Elbasani, 2015: 6). Thus, 
in post-communist Eastern Europe, “European” Islam may imply the regaining 
and preservation of indigenous Islamic heritage; however, this time it is fil- 
tered through novel criteria bound to EU accession, namely democracy, the 
rule of law, and the market economy. 

Indeed, in Eastern Europe, the official national Muslim administrations 
constantly present Eastern European Muslims as “indigenous,” “autochtho- 
nous,’ in other words, as being “of” (Eastern) Europe/Europeans. Consequent- 
ly, Islam in Eastern Europe (or, to put it another way, the Islam of Eastern Euro- 
peans) is unequivocally discursively presented as “European” Islam, in what 
may be called “indigenization of religious identity” (Kozak, 2009). As Kozak 
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argues, “[t]he discourse of indigenization revolves around the centre piece of 
ethno-religious characteristics as a fundamental element in identification and 
categorization. The main dimensions are recounting local history (tradition), 
religion as personal option, symbolic religion, and ecumenism. In this dis- 
course religious practice is shaped by local tradition meaning that cultural 
identification in the form of ethnoregional imagery supersedes or more pre- 
cisely qualifies the religious one” (Kozak, 2009: 13). Thus, in Eastern Europe, 
among the autochthonous inhabitants of Muslim background, belonging is 
prioritized over believing, and high levels of ethno-religious identification 
sharply contrast with low levels of religiosity. 

But who are the carriers of these national “European” Islams? If “European” 
Islams of autochthonous Muslim groups is a historical legacy, then their carri- 
ers must have been peasants with their forms of folk Islam, since the majority 
of autochthonous Muslim populations have been rural. If, however, “European” 
Islam is associated with reform-inclined modernizing urbanites, it is not so 
much a historical legacy as a rather recent transition from historical (tradition- 
al) forms of Islamic religiosity into novel (modern) ones. Bougarel reviews this 
process of transition in South-East Europe: “Everywhere, the emerging Muslim 
intelligentsia denounced the backwardness of their own community and chal- 
lenged traditional elites, rejecting their communitarian and clientelistic strate- 
gies and promoting nationalist projects or militant ideologies. These institu- 
tional and cultural changes contributed to profound changes in religious life as 
well. The need for Islamic religious institutions to adapt to their new minority 
status — and more generally to the modernisation of the state and society — 
prompted changes in the way in which religion was taught in the madrasas, 
waqfs were administered by their mutawalis (trustees), and Sharia was imple- 
mented by the Sharia courts. This reform of these institutions, sometimes en- 
couraged by central government, occurred alongside various debates on the 
legitimacy of traditional syncretic and Sufi practices, the adoption of western 
dress, the status of women and, more generally, the relationship between Is- 
lam, national identity and western modernity” (Bougarel, 2005a: 9 — 10). He 
further argues that “[f]rom the end of the 19th century, part of the Balkan Mus- 
lim elite distanced itself from the declining Ottoman Empire and sought to 
formulate a ‘local Islam’ that would be compatible with Western modernity. To 
this end, secular intellectuals and reformist ulema (religious scholars) looked 
for new models in the Arab world, the Indian sub-continent or Tsarist Russia, 
and became interested in the Salafist ideas of Jamaluddin al-Afghani and Mu- 
hammad Abduh’” (Bougarel, 2005a: 10). The question, though, remains—do 
rural and recently urbanized Muslims in the Balkans recognize this new 
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“European Islam” of modernized and often secularized urban elites as theirs 
and live according to its principles? It is hard to believe the answer is entirely 
positive. 

Thus, on the level of national “European” Islam(s), one may see several ways 
of understanding the content of “European” Islam in a given locality, ranging 
from the “traditionalist” view (which would include forms of local folk religios- 
ity into the notion of “European” Islam) to a “modernist” view (which would 
accord the status of European Islam only to reformed modern forms of its reli- 
giosity) with a number of intermediary positions. In any case, the designation 
of Muslims and Islam as “European” first of all implies a (positively charged) 
distinction from the Middle Eastern, Asian, African, and any other possible 
Islam(s). The keyword “European” is routinely meant to signal the affinity, in- 
deed the very roots, of this Islam with the European value system. In other 
words, in the framework of the politics of loyalty and belonging, it is argued by 
the advocates of this label that the “European” Islam of (indigenous/autoch- 
thonous) Eastern European Muslims belongs in and to this part of Europe, and 
through it to the entire European cultural zone. As Bougarel notes, “[i]n many 
works about south-eastern Europe, Balkan Islam is defined as a ‘genuine Euro- 
pean Islam, since its followers are autochthonous and largely secularized Mus- 
lims. Implicitly, this ‘European Islam’ is then contrasted with a ‘non-European 
Islam,’ encompassing not only those countries with a Muslim majority, but also 
the Muslim migrants who settled in western Europe in the second half of the 
twentieth century” (Bougarel, 2005b: 1). 

In Eastern Europe, in the minds of local Muslim leadership supported by 
the mainstream political elite, this “European” Islam is not only set to stay but 
also expand. For this, it calls for a double strategy—on the one hand, the pro- 
motion of the image and status of local forms of Islam in Eastern Europe as 
“European” Islam par excellence, and on the other hand, fending off other 
(read, alien, and unacceptable) forms of Islam, usually falling under the cate- 
gory of “revivalist” Islam. However, as Bougarel aptly notes, “the celebration of 
Balkan Islam as a ‘European Islam’ conceals — rather than reveals — its specific 
characteristics, as do the concerns expressed by outside experts on the post- 
Communist Balkans about the ‘radicalisation’ of Muslim populations or the 
creeping ‘wahhabisation’ of Balkan Islam” (Bougarel, 2005a: 11). This observa- 
tion is valid for other Eastern European (chiefly post-Soviet) countries with 
autochthonous ethnic communities of Muslim background. 

The double process of the “Europeanization” of Islam/presenting it as 
“European” Islam in post-communist Eastern Europe lays ground for the two- 
way churchification of Islam in a range of Eastern European countries. While 
the “Europeanization” of Islam works foremost on the legal and political levels, 
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presenting Islam in Eastern Europe as de facto already “European” is promoted 
primarily by Muslim communities, and particularly their representative Islam- 
ic spiritual administrations. National “European” Islam falls in-between, on the 
one hand, local cultural forms of Islamic religiosity typical to Eastern Europe, 
often of anon-normative/non-legalist nature, and, on the other hand, transna- 
tional deterritorialized Islam of a revivalist nature. While the “European” Islam 
seeks to absorb those historical forms of Islamic religiosity, transnational de- 
territorialized Islam denies their validity altogether and vehemently opposes 
the Europeanization of Islam—whatever that might entail. The resistance to 
Europeanization and, in particular, the churchification of Islam by some Mus- 
lim groups is dealt with in detail in Chapter 6. 


2.4 Patterns of Governance of Religion (with an Eye on Islam) in 
(Western) Europe 


State-religion relations, within a European context often referred to as state- 
church relations, is a well-discussed topic in academia. Legal and political sci- 
entists as well as sociologists of religion have given it ample attention in the 
past few decades. The concept of state-religion relations presupposes a two- 
way interaction between the State (and its representative bodies) on one side 
and religion(s) in the person of their representative organizations (both for- 
mal and informal) on the other; in practically all modern states the fundamen- 
tal of these relations is the regime of governance of religion, as a rule imposed 
over faith communities by the State as the more powerful partner in these rela- 
tions. In other words, it is the State that has a monopoly in state-religion 
relations. 

European liberal democracies are routinely portrayed and portray them- 
selves as secular and neutral states. However, this common knowledge is being 
challenged by some researchers. So, for instance, Klausen is blunt in her assess- 
ment: “Western European states are not secular. Nor are they neutral in matters 
of religion. On the contrary, Europe is riddled with Christian privileges” (Klau- 
sen, 2005: 555). She goes even further by arguing that “[t]wentieth-century 
European states modernized religion but they never embraced constitutional 
principles about state neutrality and the separation of church and state. Secu- 
larization in Europe was achieved by means of state control of religion” (Klau- 
sen, 2005: 555). To follow upon Klausen, the State appropriated the control of 
religion through designing and imposing constitutional regimes of gover- 
nance of religion, which made the State an interested (or even a deciding) 
party as opposed to an envisioned (presumed) neutral by-stander on religious 
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matters. The modern State, contrary to all claims, is a very much interested and 
involved actor in religious affairs, in the European context, naturally leaning 
toward some sort of privileging of Christian tradition(s), upon which the very 
regimes of governance of religion are based, even if sometimes in an adver- 
sarial manner (as in France or Ireland). Within individual regimes of gover- 
nance of religion, however, different religions may receive different treatment. 
Therefore, every individual religion’s case, though sharing in commonalities 
with other religions, in details may rather significantly differ from some or 
even all other religions of/in a given country. Islam, the object of the present 
research, is one such religion. 

Numerous scholarly works dealing from one or another angle with the gov- 
ernance of Islam in Europe have been produced (Laurence, 2012; Maussen, 
200; Sunier, 2012; Elbasani, 2017). However, on closer inspection, it becomes 
obvious that their authors’ gaze hardly ever goes beyond Western Europe, with 
the overwhelming majority of research focusing on France, Germany, and the 
UK. These three countries are, as a rule, taken to best represent the three ideal 
types of regimes of the governance of religion in Europe. France is portrayed as 
the representative par excellence of what is labelled the “separation system” 
(also called “secular”), the UK—as the representative of the opposite “state 
church system,” and Germany as the archetypical example of the middle path, 
the “cooperation system” (also called “hybrid”) (Leustean, 2008: 247 — 248). 
There is also a slightly different typology, which “distinguish[es] between con- 
stitutional establishment and non-establishment, whereby the latter can be 
further subdivided into separatist countries and selective cooperation coun- 
tries” (Permoser, 2010: 1466). Though it may seem to be proposing a bipartite 
framework of models of governance of religion, in essence it is just a different 
wording of the same system of coordinates. 

These typologies of the models of governance of religion in Western Europe 
have already been severely criticized (Sandberg, 2008: 331; Bowen, 2007b: 1005). 
Sandberg, for instance, insists that “these models are flawed. The state church 
categorisation often has more to do with theory than practice; with history 
rather than sociology. Although it is true that those countries labelled under 
this heading have in common the fact that they grant one religious community 
(or more) a special constitutional position and special benefits and burdens 
resulting from that special position, it may be observed that European state 
church systems have little else in common” (Sandberg, 2008: 331). Flawed as 
they may be, these typologies continue to be the best offered for the explana- 
tion of the variety of regimes of governance of religion in Europe. It may be 
legitimately asked, to what extent the dominant Western European theoretical 
approaches to the governance of religion (and particularly, of Islam) in Europe 
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are applicable (or even relevant) to post-communist Eastern Europe? Unfortu- 
nately, so far, there appear to have been practically no comparative analyses of 
the governance of religion in Europe, which would encompass patterns of it 
found in post-communist Eastern Europe. 

The concept of “governance of religion,” which also subsumes “governance 
of Islam,” here in principle is understood along the lines argued by Maussen, 
who suggests that “[i]ntroducing the concept of governance in studies on the 
accommodation of Islam (...) creates opportunities for a type of analysis that 
goes beyond the study of (formal) legal arrangements, and also looks at prac- 
tices of application, implementation and interpretation. It includes the sys- 
tematic study of customs, conventions and agreements that result in specific 
forms of regulation, and it widens the scope of actors and institutions that 
might be involved in one way or the other in the actual accommodation of Is- 
lam in Europe” (Maussen, 2007: 5). Maussen invites the reader in the analysis 
to go beyond the static level of formal legal regulations of “state-church’ rela- 
tions and incorporate into the research more dynamic supra-legal factors, this 
way significantly expanding its basis. Consequently, though the formal legal 
regulations of “state-church” relations remain indispensable, they in them- 
selves are not sufficient to disclose a fuller picture of the actual situation of 
faith communities in a given country and can at best serve as a starting point 
from which to proceed with a comprehensive analysis. 

However, when arguing for “governance” as an analytical tool, Maussen uses 
the term “accommodation of Islam” in the studies of which he seeks to apply 
the concept of “governance.” Though in the Western European context, “ac- 
commodation,” which invariably carries a positive value, may be applied when 
talking of governance of religion, in the Eastern European context, as is shown 
further below, it may not always suit. Take, for instance, Slovakia and Kosovo 
(the latter being a Muslim majority country), where to this day, due to a com- 
bination of legal and political impediments, Muslim communities may not 
have legally registered religious organizations and are forced to operate as 
NGOs; or Moldova, where, despite the legal registration of a Muslim religious 
organization after a dragged-out process, the Muslim presence faces both po- 
litical and social revisionist backlash; or even Bosnia, where the official com- 
munity organization, the Islamic Community of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
though possessing representative status of the Muslim majority in the country, 
still has no comprehensive agreement with the State, although representative 
religious authorities of minority faith communities, such as Catholics and Serb 
Orthodox, do. These and numerous other examples suggest that the “accom- 
modation” in many instances may, if at all, be used only in conjunction with 
“lack of.” Therefore, one should not, at least in the Eastern European context, 
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directly tie governance to accommodation and rather confine oneself to the 
use of “governance.” 

It may also be made clear from the onset that there may be no one (or three, 
as suggested by researchers of regimes of governance of religion in Western 
Europe) model when discussing the governance of religion (including Islam) 
in post-communist Eastern Europe, for, as Sunier, though having in mind West- 
ern European countries, aptly notes, “the diverging reactions to Islam in differ- 
ent European nations are best explained by the different discourses of nation- 
hood, the disparate political cultures in those countries, and the different paths 
emancipation takes” (Sunier, 2006: 249). As is shown further below, Sunier’s 
indicated factors have heavily influenced diverging, and, at times, even oppos- 
ing regimes of governance of religion (inter alia of Islam) in post-communist 
Eastern Europe. Basing on his own and others’ research, Koening concludes 
that “[a]s cross-national comparisons show, Church-State relations, national 
identities, political opportunity structures and deliberate policy initiatives in 
European countries have led to distinctive patterns of Muslim incorporation, 
thus giving rise to rather different varieties of European Islam” (Koenig, 2007: 
912). Though he has in mind first of all Western European countries, as will 
become evident below, post-communist countries of Eastern Europe likewise 
prove this point. 

As indicated above, the common typology of regimes of governance of reli- 
gion in Western Europe is based on a three-tier system of church-state rela- 
tions comprising “the state church model, the cooperationist (or hybrid) mod- 
el and the secular (or separation) model” (Leustean, 2008: 247). Sandberg 
defines these models as follows: “State church systems are those countries 
characterised by the existence of close links between the state and a particular 
religious community, which may be styled as a ‘state, ‘national, ‘established, or 
‘folk’ church. (...) By contrast, separation systems include those countries 
where there is a constitutional barrier forbidding the financial support and 
establishment of any one religion. (...) Hybrid systems, effectively, are those 
states whose constitutional provisions concerning religion come in between 
state church systems and separation systems. Also known as cooperationist 
systems or sometimes concordatarian systems, these states are characterised 
by a simple separation of state and church coupled with the recognition of a 
multitude of common tasks which link state and church activity, which are 
often recognised in the form of agreements, treaties, and Concordats” (Sand- 
berg, 2008: 330 — 331). Sandberg’s examples mainly stem from Western Europe; 
from among the post-communist Eastern European states Sandberg assigns 
Bulgaria to the first model (the “state church”), while Hungary and the Baltic 
States to the third (the “hybrid”). 
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A complimentary way to see governance of religion in Europe is proposed 
by Bader who distinguishes between democratic (bottom-up) and hierarchical 
(top-down) modes of governance (Bader, 2007). Braginskaia utilizes this dis- 
tinction in her comparative analysis of governance (called by her accommoda- 
tion) of Islam in the UK and Russia. She calls the British approach “horizontal” 
and the Russian “vertical.” She contends that “[t]he British example of horizon- 
tal governance focuses on liberal multiculturalism and its communitarian 
preference for resolving internal tensions within the local institutional frame- 
work. Russia’s increasingly conservative policy of consolidating Muslim insti- 
tutions and building strong relations between Muslim senior representatives 
and state officials on the national level is exemplary of its vertical approach” 
(Braginskaia, 2010: 42). Braginskaia notes that “[b]oth countries seek to inte- 
grate Islam within its institutional framework of state-religion relations (...). 
And yet, the ways in which the Russian and British authorities communicate 
their agenda are different. The British case illustrates a strong reliance on local 
partners and community initiatives, whereas the Russian efforts have largely 
focused on encouraging consolidation of previously fragmented religious in- 
stitutions” (Braginskaia, 2010: 42). Though Braginskaia focuses solely on these 
two countries, her findings may be extended to include many more coun- 
tries on the two sides of the invisible divide between Western Europe and 
(post-communist) Eastern Europe, at the same time elucidating, at times es- 
sential, differences between the modes of governance of Islam practiced in 
Western Europe and post-communist Eastern Europe, where, as is shown fur- 
ther below in this book, the “hierarchical”/“vertical’ mode of governance 
predominates. 

Tatari, however, maintains that what he calls the most popular state accom- 
modation theories (or what is referred to in this book as regimes of governance 
of religion) fail to include an essential independent variable which would “ac- 
count for the particularities of the institutional framework of Islam, which 
changes the impact of church-state structures compared to Christianity, Juda- 
ism or other religious traditions, each with their unique institutional arrange- 
ments” (Tatari, 2009: 280). Thus, talking of the analysis of state accommoda- 
tion of Muslim religious needs in Western Europe, he proposes his own 
dynamic-compound framework of state accommodation of Islamic religious 
practices, (Tatari, 2009: 280 — 281) which specifies complex multilayered rela- 
tions among the institutional framework of Islam, church-state structure, po- 
litical opportunity structures, and policy outcomes. In the figure (Figure 1) 
modeling the framework, these relations are indicated by arrows, which, as 
Tatari notes, “do not necessarily denote causal mechanisms but refer to the 
direction of the interaction between the variables” (Tatari, 2009: 281). 
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FIGURE1 Dynamic-compound framework of the state accommodation of Islamic religious 
practices 
SOURCE: TATARI, 2009: 281 


The direction (H) of interaction between political opportunity structures (the 
State) and the institutional framework of Islam is indicated as uni-directional, 
its direction being from political opportunity structures toward the institu- 
tional framework of Islam. This suggests that the institutional framework of 
Islam may be influenced (altered) by political opportunity structures, a very 
valid point. However, the relation (F) between the institutional framework of 
Islam and Muslim minorities is also uni-directional (from the institutional 
framework of Islam toward Muslim minorities), implying that it is only the 
institutional framework of Islam which sets the direction of interaction be- 
tween it and Muslim minorities, this way stripping them of the ability to influ- 
ence (alter) it. Tatari explains this by arguing that “Muslims do not fail to grasp 
the secular construct of society, but that Islamic history presents a different 
understanding of plurality, where different groups were welcome to practice 
their religion freely, and where plurality—or the peaceful coexistence of differ- 
ent ethnic and religious groups—did not require the confinement of religion 
to a private sphere. Consequently, the ‘institutional framework of Islam’ vari- 
able determines the rules of the game for Muslim minorities, shaping the way 
they interact with the state in order to pursue policy change” (Tatari, 2009: 
284). Much literature and many arguments and examples in this book, however, 
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would suggest that Muslim communities in the person of their representative 
authorities do influence and even alter the understanding of the institutional 
framework of Islam. Tatari himself seems to agree to that when he states that 
“{a]lthough the institutional framework of Islam seems to be fixed in stone, 
it does in fact vary according to the interpretation of different individuals” 
(Tatari, 2009: 280). 

Irrespective of the model of governance of religion, all European states 
through their legal systems (and particularly, through the legal arrangements 
of state-church relations) inevitably regulate a crucial aspect of religious prac- 
tice and identity—the institutionalization of religion through representative 
spiritual administrations, as a rule, in the form of religious organizations or 
their associations (councils). However, the available legal options for religious 
communities may differ significantly, ranging from voluntary through compul- 
sory registration with the State, to rejection or denial of registration (with or 
without a formal ban of the organization). It is suggested, at least for Western 
European states, that “[c]ountries with a strong separation of church and state, 
such as France, will be far less likely to take initiatives to institutionalize Islam 
than countries with cooperative ties between church and state, such as Bel- 
gium, Germany or UK” (Loobuyck et al., 2013: 63). However, practice shows 
that the French State has actually made no less effort to institutionalize Islam 
than the other mentioned countries. On the other hand, it is also argued that 
“{t]he overall proportion of Muslims also plays a decisive role: the greater the 
number of Muslims, the greater the recognition by the state of a representative 
body” (Godard, 2007: 183). This, however, as shown further below, is not always 
the case in Eastern Europe—both Poland and Lithuania have a minuscule 
share of population that professes Islam, yet, due to historical reasons and 
other considerations, they both have accorded broad recognition of represen- 
tative religious bodies of Muslims. 

In many Western European countries, the institutionalization of Islam en- 
tails an expectation on the side of the State that Muslims create a single repre- 
sentative national religious body or an association of religious organizations, 
often commonly called a “council,” to serve as an umbrella organization. The 
expectation for a representative national Muslim religious body comes from a 
cultural and legal background, both bound to the perception of religion as in- 
evitably having an organized administrative body, akin to those that Christian- 
ity, until recently the dominant religion in much of Europe, has. Nielsen argues 
that “the regular attempts in most countries to establish some form of com- 
mon Muslim ‘front’ or umbrella organization, often in response to government 
initiative, is evidence of an adaptation of structures in a pseudo-ecclesiastical 
direction” (Nielsen, 1999: 16). 
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In relation to this, Ferrari maintains that it “is the cultural and legal back- 
ground that lies behind the request which many states have addressed to the 
Muslim communities resident in their territories, namely, to provide a repre- 
sentative organization at the national level which is capable of functioning as 
an interlocutor of the state. (...) This request has sometimes been formulated 
in an excessively inflexible way, with the state insisting on the need for uni- 
tary representation which was not always required from other religious com- 
munities (for instance, the Christian ones, which have separate representative 
institutions). (...) At other times, the demand to create a single representa- 
tive institution at the national level has masked delaying tactics by public ad- 
ministrations that were not ready for a productive relationship with Muslims” 
(Ferrari, 2010:22).Sometimes, arguably, the “demand to create a single represen- 
tative institution at the national level has masked delaying tactics by public ad- 
ministrations that were not ready for a productive relationship with Muslims” 
(Ferrari, 2010: 22). Though Ferrari apparently has in mind first of all some West- 
ern European states, this is discernible in some post-communist Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, notably, Hungary and Czechia, but also Latvia and Slovakia. 

Ferrari argues that “the need for structured representation at the national 
level is alien to the Islamic tradition and it thus seems unusual for many Mus- 
lims who come from countries where the relationships between state and reli- 
gion are not organized according to such a model” (Ferrari, 2010: 22). Therefore, 
at least in the case of Islam in Western Europe, the process of the institutional- 
ization of Muslim religious organizations is often coupled with the corre- 
sponding wider process of general “Europeanisation” of Islam, which is expect- 
ed (sometimes explicitly but almost always invariably implicitly) to lead to 
something labelled “Euro-Islam”/“European” Islam or its national forms, like 
“German” Islam, “French” Islam and the like. The “Europeanization” of Islam 
may go two ways—top-down (state-led) and bottom-up (Muslim community- 
led). In any case, the envisioned end state, “Euro-Islam”/“European” Islam, is a 
novel form of Islam (indeed, a diasporic Islam par excellence), and is a way of 
believing and behaving, capable of both coexisting with other weltanschau- 
ungs present in contemporary multicultural European societies and maintain- 
ing a positive relationship to the socio-legal system, including the regime of 
governance of religion, of a given national state. 

Regulations on the institutionalization of Islam in general and the state- 
guided process of its “Europeanisation” in particular, in a Western European 
context, are often viewed by researchers through the prism of what is called 
the “domestication of Islam.” As Martikainen explains, “[d]omestication’ can 
have at least two meanings. First, it can refer to processes of adaptation, e.g, 
with regard to religious institutionalisation. Second, it can refer to the ‘taming’ 
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of a possible threat to social cohesion or security” (Martikainen, 2007: 255). 
Sunier understands the “domestication of Islam’ as “the political programmes 
and modes of governance that emanate from the complex relationship be- 
tween integration, and political priorities of security and national identity” 
(Sunier, 201: 190). In other words, the term “domestication of Islam” may mean 
both a process and a strategy. 

By all means then, the domestication of Islam in Western Europe arguably 
goes beyond institutionalization, as, according to Sunier, “[d]omestication is a 
process of containment and pacification based on national identity politics. It 
is a process that is in the first place and self-evidently about integration of Is- 
lam into European societies. But in fact it is more explicitly about the character 
of nation-states and the challenges they face. Domestication politics revolve 
around the question of how national states should deal with the presence of 
Islam in all its perceived facets. Since domestication involves a good deal of 
monitoring and control of religion, it also implies an intervention in the very 
content of Islamic practices and convictions” (Sunier, 201: 190).3 Sunier further 
argues that “the domestication of Islam is an important device of the symbolic 
reproduction of European nation states” (Sunier, 2014: 1141). Though it is not 
stated so explicitly in the above quotes, domestication-driven governance of 
Islam in Western Europe perceives Islam as of alien nature, as an “immigrant 
religion” or a religion of immigrants. As such, Islam is seen by Western Euro- 
pean states to be in need of adjustment to be integratable and this is what the 
domestication means, in both senses of the word explained by Martikainen, 
when it is applied to Islam in Western European contexts. Domestication of 
Islam in Western Europe may be equated to its diasporization so that instead 
of remaining an imported Islam “in” diaspora it becomes a domesticated Islam 
“of” diaspora. 

Ultimately, rather than accommodating Muslims in Western Europe, Eu- 
ropean states, through their governance of Islam, seek (and this is where it 
become a strategy) to change its institutional structure to fit the existing orga- 
nizational and ideological frameworks of state-church relations. Generally, “[b] 
y institutionalizing Islam (...), states convey their interest in reforming religion 
or in transforming how citizens relate to their religion” (Laurence, 2012: 18). 


3 Elsewhere (Sunier, 2014: 1142), Sunier argues that “[t]he domestication of Islam is a process of 
containment, pacification and legitimization based on a national imaginary. It is about the 
place of Islam in European societies and the challenges they face, against the backdrop of a 
particular conception of national identity. Different nation states have historically grown 
nationally specific modes of dealing with religious difference, sometimes informed by colo- 
nial practices, experiences and histories, so that the domestication of Islam takes on nation- 
ally specific features and outlooks.” 
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For Laurence, European states “are not engaged in the special accommoda- 
tion of Muslims; they are incorporating Islam into pre-existing state-church 
institutions. European governments are trying to create the institutional con- 
ditions for the emergence of an Italian or German Islam, e.g., rather than just 
tolerating Islam ‘in’ Italy or Germany” (Laurence, 2012: 13). But in doing this, 
“European governments are not just trying to initiate a dialogue with Muslim 
representatives—let alone to simply appease their demands. Rather, they are 
trying to reconfigure the Muslim religious organizational field with explicit ref- 
erence to the centrality of the national state. The offer of official recognition of 
Islam is conditional upon participating organizations’ recognition of the state 
(and its constitutional framework) in return” (Laurence, 2012: 249). This ob- 
servation, as is shown in Chapter 5, is very relevant to the Eastern European 
context and particularly the Balkans. 

Tatari seconds Laurence’s argument by noting that “[e]stablished church- 
state relations set the institutional framework within which Muslim minorities 
have to function. Most importantly, the legal status of religious minorities vis- 
a-vis the state is legislated according to the established church-state relations 
of the country. This, in turn, determines the bargaining power of religious mi- 
norities to obtain state accommodation for their religious practices” (Tatari, 
2009: 282 — 283). In the end, however, Muslim communities, even if united, 
remain at the receiving end, with the State imposing its view on those willing 
to be coopted and sanctioning (coupled with securitizing) those who oppose 
it. Laurence, however, argues that even “repressive measures that have put 
Muslim communities on the defensive, in fact, belie a broader trend toward 
greater religious freedom and institutional representation for Islam in Europe” 
(Laurence, 2012: 6), as, according to him, “[t]he gestures of restriction and tol- 
eration are complementary and part of a unified process. European Muslims 
are experiencing the throes of a distilled and abbreviated era of emancipation: 
a dual movement of expanding religious liberty and increasing control exerted 
over religion. Every religious community that has joined the national fabric 
accepted certain restrictions on its freedoms and autonomy at the moment of 
recognition” (Laurence, 2012: 6). What Laurence appears to suggest is that 
there is a paradox that, at a time of ever-increasing rights and freedoms to 
practice publicly their religion, those Muslims in Europe who want to exercise 
them, are forced by the State to play by its rules, which, in the end are intended 
to enable the State to control as much as possible the religious field in the 
country. So, by going by the State’s will, institutionalized (State registered) 
Muslim religious collectivities are in fact abandoning part of their freedom (or 
what they are or want to be), subsequently losing part of their original 
identity. 
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Laurence concludes that in the end, “religion policy (...) allows European 
governments to gradually take “ownership’ of their Muslim populations be- 
cause it grants them unique influence over organizations and leadership with- 
in this hard-to-reach minority” (Laurence, 2012: 12). This “taking of ownership” 
may be seen as one step further than domestication, or the extreme end of 
domestication, and, as such, entails a high level of control. In a Western Euro- 
pean context, “taking of ownership” needs to be viewed against the backdrop 
of the earlier policies of the outsourcing of the internal management of Islam 
in Western European countries to embassies of Muslim-majority states, most 
notably, Saudi Arabia, Morocco, Algeria, and Turkey, and to transnational re- 
vivalist movements and networks (Laurence, 2012), none of which were under 
any sort of real control by any European state. States initiating the process of 
the establishment of consultative Muslim religious councils in tandem with 
interested counterparts from among the myriad Muslim religious organiza- 
tions is part of this “taking of ownership.” 

Governance of religion, in this case, of Islam, however, involves many actors, 
of whom the two primary actors are the State and the Muslim community (in 
the person of both common believers and their organizations) at large. The 
domestication of Islam may have certain unintended consequences for the in- 
ternal dynamics of the respective country’s Muslim population. Martikainen 
draws attention to several of them, the first of which is that “[c]ertain people 
are raised to important positions, where they act on behalf of others” (Marti- 
kainen, 2007: 258). This may lead to the unequal distribution of power among 
different actors and therefore offer opportunities for the misuse of held power; 
it is also unfavorable towards people, who, although of Muslim background, 
may “hold different views from those who act as their spokespersons” (Marti- 
kainen, 2007: 258). Martikainen sees even larger risks as he argues, “the au- 
thorities are actually actively involved in creating “cultural others.” We may ask 
whether strong state involvement can lead to the clientisation of immigrants, 
as well as to a pathologisation of cultural and social difference; with time, these 
processes may create permanent structures that support the status quo, in 
which many people of immigrant background are in a disadvantaged position” 
(Martikainen, 2007: 258). All this points to an integration paradox: while ac- 
tively involving themselves in the integration of Muslims on their territories 
through legal measures covering the institutionalization of Islam, states run 
the risk of inadvertently “culturally othering” (or, to use the Saidian term, “ori- 
entalising” (Said, 1978)) them. There is another drawback, pointed to by Bow- 
en, with which European states engaged in construction of representative 
Muslim religious bodies from the top down are faced: “those willing to be 
‘co-opted’ are also those with the least legitimacy” (Bowen, 20074: 55). 
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A separate mention in the context of the process of the Europeanization of 
Islam should be made of institutions of higher education where imams and 
Muslim catechists are trained. While in some Western European countries 
imam training programs were set up at secular public universities, in a number 
of Eastern European states there have been or were newly established “facul- 
ties of Sharia” to train professional imams. In itself, this is of no wonder, as such 
institutions may be seen as an equivalent of Christian priest seminaries or uni- 
versity divinity faculties/departments found in practically all European coun- 
tries. What is of importance here is the legal requirement that individuals who 
wish to serve officially as imams need to be graduates from national institu- 
tions of higher education where imam training programs are offered. In some 
cases, only nationals of the country are allowed to serve as imams. These re- 
quirements, as much as they are to preclude graduates of Islamic universities 
abroad from taking up positions as imams, are also to safeguard that Islam 
preached at a given country’s mosques is of a nationally approved version, 
with as little Middle Eastern or other foreign influences as possible. Besides, 
the nationally approved and endorsed imam training programs, next to serv- 
ing the function of reproducing “European” Islam-minded imams, also have a 
security dimension—Islam taught at such government-controlled programs 
and later preached to the laity by graduates is safe and sterile, free of the radi- 
calization virus that may lead to the disease of extremism. 

As argued in the Introduction and above in this chapter, state-imposed in- 
stitutionalization of Islam may and often does have as its aim higher control 
over the religious life of believers. Institutionalization is in a way taming. Those 
Muslim religious actors who are susceptible to taming, through institutional- 
ization (in the form of state recognition and registration) undergo a process of 
normalization or, as some researchers call it, emancipation. Roy talks of a pol- 
icy of “communitarisation from above,” “implemented by non-Muslim states in 
parallel with the quest by Muslim organisations to be recognised as legitimate 
partners by the same non-Islamic states, while using any such legitimacy be- 
stowed upon them to rally a constituency around them” (Roy, 2003: 209). 

In the course of this process of normalization/emancipation, entailing 
taming-cum-domestication, institutionalized Muslim religious bodies experi- 
ence expectations and sometimes even pressure from the State’s side (first of 
all, through legislation but often through extra-legal political and other mea- 
sures and means) to assume church-like organizational appearance and be- 
havior. In such cases, the whole process of normalization through strategic in- 
stitutionalization in essence amounts to the churchification of Islam in a given 
state. Organizationally, the religion of Islam is then perceived to be yet another 
church among other (institutionalized—recognized and registered) churches, 
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both Christian and non-Christian. This is, inter alia, rather evident in the case 
of imam training and appointment, which in a number of Western European 
countries is becoming more and more formalized and bureaucratized. It is 
worth mentioning here that in this book the church is conceived of as an insti- 
tutionalized (legally recognized) religious community (encompassing the to- 
tality of believers of that faith understood here as a set of dogmas, rituals and 
ethics), which has an ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure staffed by profes- 
sional (ordained) ministers, and which has a positive relationship and attitude 
to society and the State. 

On the contrary, those Muslim religious elements who do not meet the 
State-set criteria for normalization and are denied state recognition and regis- 
tration (that is, denied institutionalization), or themselves desist such normal- 
ization (with its end-state of churchification), fall into the category of those 
who undergo an opposite process to the normalization, namely, that of other- 
ing leading to securitization. It is then different State agencies as opposed to 
those in the case of institutional churchification that take charge. Accordingly, 
the securitized Muslim religious elements are of a totally different status— 
they are perceived, if at all as religious, at best as dangerous sects and cults and 
in the worst cases as groups espousing extremist violent political ideology, 
variably called fundamentalism, Islamism, jihadism, Salafism or Wahabbism. 

All in all, as Roy argues, in reaction to the regimes of governance of religion 
in Europe, Islam in Europe may assume one of two distinct forms: “[o|ne is 
integration, by which is meant the development of a distinct European, or 
French or British, ‘Muslim church: Another is re-communalization along su- 
pranational lines. It is within this latter phenomenon that radicalism and vio- 
lence become potentially serious issues” (Roy, 2003b). These two distinguished 
forms invite different reactions from the concerned actors, first of all, the State. 
While the former opens the possibility for continuous support for the church- 
ification of Islam in Europe, the latter calls for nothing less than the securitiza- 
tion of Islam with all the ensuing consequences. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Key Concepts in the Regimes of Governance of 
Religion in Europe 


3.1 The Churchification of Islam in Europe 


State policies in the realm of religion toward Muslim populations in Europe 
and reactions to those policies by the affected communities are routinely de- 
scribed as integration, which is often measured in terms of the “Europeaniza- 
tion” of Islam. This Europeanization is first of all sought in Islamic dogmatics 
and ethics—so that Muslims start believing and behaving like Europeans. 
This, however, does not imply the Christianization of Islam on a theological 
level as it does not encompass eschatology but only Islam’s adjustment to the 
European value system in daily mundane life. Nonetheless, the “Europeaniza- 
tion” of Islam sometimes goes beyond the intellectual-spiritual level and into 
the structural. There, it includes the sought after “Europeanization” not so 
much of the Muslim mind but of the institutional structure of Islam. In this 
book, this double “Europeanization’” of Islam is identified as its churchification. 
The end-state of this process is the birth/establishment of Muslim churches— 
institutionalized (legally recognized) religious communities, which have an 
ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure and are staffed by professional (or- 
dained) clergy and which have a positive relationship and attitude to society 
and the State. As Koening argues, “in the process of organizational incorpora- 
tion, a formalization and hierarchization of Muslim community structures 
can be observed, which certainly leads to a churchification of Islam" (Koenig, 
2006: 54). 

The concept of the churchification of Islam in Europe infers two interrelat- 
ed patterns: a strategy to transform—both top-down and bottom-up—the in- 
stitutional structure of Islam in Europe into a church-like one, and a process in 
which the new (churchified) institutional structure of Islam starts resembling 
Christian Churches, particularly their ecclesiastical hierarchies. In other words, 
the churchification of Islam in Europe first and foremost goes through the ec- 
clesification of the body of its spiritual leadership, collectively known as ula- 
ma. There is growing evidence that ulama are increasingly being viewed by 
European states (in practical terms, in the person of State institutions charged 
with supervision of governance of religion, be it ministries of the interior or 
justice, or special departments) as nothing less than Islamic clergy, that is, 
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professional ministers, “a defined group of trained persons who possess knowl- 
edge and skills not accessible to the general public, a group which is relatively 
autonomous in that the members are entitled to make judgements based on 
their expertise and are empowered to be largely selfgoverning” (Hoge, 2011:581). 
Although this does not automatically imply their hierarchization, there is an 
observable tendency to seek consolidation of spiritual authority in the hands 
of “high wlama’ akin to Christian bishops. So far, however, it would be a too far- 
fetched statement to claim that the strategy of the ecclesification of ulama in 
Western Europe has already produced strict established hierarchies identical 
to or at least closely resembling those in Christian Churches. On the other 
hand, the trends are evident and this has led some researchers (Vinding, 2018) 
to start looking into the unfolding progression of the ecclesification of Islam in 
Western Europe. The ecclesification of ufama in a number of Eastern Europe- 
an countries, as is shown in the following chapters, is arguably on a much more 
advanced level than in Western Europe but, unfortunately, it has not been hith- 
erto investigated. 

The ecclesification of Islam, even with hierarchization, though, does not au- 
tomatically mean churchification either, for there may be, at least theoretical- 
ly, aclergy of some sort in an otherwise church-less religious collectivity. There 
may, however, arguably be no clergy-less church, as the church organization 
requires by default administrative-spiritual apparatus with its own hierarchies. 
As discussed in Chapter 1, having professional ministers serving in institution- 
alized hierarchical ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure makes religious col- 
lectivity a church, though Yinger allows that “church can be present in either 
an institutional form with an elaborate hierarchy among the clergy or in a dif- 
fused form” (Yinger, 1970: 256). In any case, there needs to be some sort of orga- 
nization, no matter how loose, as well as ministers who are professionals and 
those ministers need to work within the organization—be trained, appointed 
and dismissed by it, as church “organisation is rational and bureaucratic, their 
ministers are professionals and hold their office from the institution” (Sengers, 
2012: 56). There is a tendency that, as regards the development of Islam in Eu- 
rope, these three aspects are emerging and merging in much of Europe, and 
certainly so in a range of Eastern European countries. 

Both the ecclesification and, through it, the churchification of Islam may 
proceed top-down and bottom up, in parallel or separately. The top-down 
churchification—besides being a deliberate State-pursued policy strategy— 
may also be an unintended outcome or a by-product of the State-driven insti- 
tutionalization of Islam in European countries. Thus, even though the institu- 
tionalization of Islam in Europe may not necessarily have the intention of, or 
lead to, the churchification of it, domestication (through a “Europeanization’” 
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filter) arguably has a flavor of churchification as it entails molding according to 
what is common at home. 

In religious terms, in Europe, it has been chiefly Christianity in the form of 
various Protestant, Orthodox or Catholic Churches. Vinding argues that “[t] 
here is a degree of political power associated with modelling of Islam on the 
Christian example or fitting it in the established framework for state and reli- 
gion relations. When speaking of Islam, politicians hold that Islam should or 
ought to become like the churches, even if they don’t want to. There is a nor- 
mative assessment of the different religious traditions, where the Christian 
model produced as ‘objectively’ better, or for historical reasons, the right way 
of organising religion” (Vinding, 2018: 59). Roy talks about “an institutional 
convergence between religions, when in the European context “the figure of 
the ‘priest’ or of the ‘minister’ tends to define all religious practitioners or pro- 
fessionals; ulemas (religious scholars) become theologians, imams and rabbis 


» 


‘parish’ leaders” (Roy, 2014: 189). He notes that “[i]n the name of equality 
between believers, the law, courts and also institutions tend to format all reli- 
gions in the same way. For example, in extending the principle of chaplaincy to 
Islam, the army and the prison authorities reinforce the institutional align- 
ment of Islam with Christianity. In this sense we can speak of the ‘churchifica- 
tion’ of religions by courts and states” (Roy, 2014: 189 — 190). 

The top-down side of the churchification of Islam in Europe, either as a 
manifest or latent strategy, sharply contrasts with the idea of State neutrality 
(neutral State). In a nutshell, a neutral State is “one that deals impartially with 
its citizens and which remains neutral on the issue of what sort of lives they 
should lead” (Jones, 1989: 9). Monsma and Soper define this state neutrality “as 
government neither favoring nor burdening any particular religion, nor favor- 
ing or burdening religion as a whole or secular systems of belief as a whole. 
Governmental religious neutrality is attained when government does not in- 
fluence its citizens’ choices for or against certain religious or secular systems of 
belief, either by imposing burdens on them or by granting advantages to them” 
(Monsma and Soper, 2008: 6 — 7). By engaging in the top-down churchification 
of Islam through means of governance of religion, the State, on the contrary, 
becomes not merely an interested but very much an intrusive actor. In the life 
of no other religious group in Europe is the state so partial and biased as it is 
vis-a-vis Muslims “on the issue of what sort of lives they should lead.’ The State 
not only has a set of expectations of what sort of lives Muslims in Europe 
should lead, but it actively promotes their implementation, both through 
legislation and practical politics. Ultimately, as Madeley concludes, “[s]tate 
religious neutrality is still far from realisation in Europe” (Madeley, 2003: 17). 
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The other religious tradition widespread in Europe since the Middle Ages 
has been Judaism, which arguably has been “Europeanized”/churchified in a 
range of European countries starting from the nineteenth century. As Nielsen 
observes, “rabbis moved from being teachers, scholars and jurisconsults to be- 
ing pastors and clergy, their synagogues become ‘churches, and their chief rab- 
bis become ‘archbishops” (Nielsen, 1993: 98; also Nielsen, 1999: 115 — 16). Now 
the time has come for Islam, which in most parts of Western Europe is a rather 
recent phenomenon. On the other hand, in a range of Eastern European coun- 
tries, the presence of Islam dates back to the Middle Ages and its institutional- 
ization (and arguably normalization-churchification) there proceeded much 
more earlier than in Western Europe, though it was halted in many Eastern 
European countries during the communist period. This is discussed in more 
detail in the subsequent chapter. 

The bottom-up churchification of Islam in Europe is also a strategy, this 
time stemming from the leadership of Muslim religious organizations, particu- 
larly those aspiring to be representative of Muslim believers on a national lev- 
el. These leaders need to make a choice between two extreme ends, or what 
Roy calls identity models. Roy sees a “permanent vacillation” between “an eth- 
nocultural community and a purely religious one (akin to a ‘Muslim church’)” 
(Roy, 2003: 201). For him, community building on the national level is executed 
“through the establishment of some kind of “Muslim church” or a national 
council of Muslim associations in order to promote the interests of Muslim 
citizens of a given nation” (Roy, 2003: 201). He argues that the bottom-up “strat- 
egy of building a nationwide Muslim church is implemented by specific actors: 
community leaders whose social identity (and advancement) is linked with 
this constructivist approach” (Roy, 2003: 208). In other words, those commu- 
nity and Muslim religious organization leaders, who opt for and embark upon 
the churchification of Islam (and seek to build “Muslim churches”) from below, 
do this partially in the interest of their followers, but also because of personal 
and institutional power (prospective empowerment) considerations. 

The churchification of Islam from below proceeds on at least two levels— 
legal-administrative and rhetorical. On the legal-administrative level, leader- 
ship of Muslim spiritual-administrative organizations seeks to create internal 
structures that turn these organizations into comprehensive, as a rule, bureau- 
cratized multi-task institutions, supervising all aspects of religious life of their 
members—from rituals and spiritual care (chaplaincy in State institutions) to 
education (religious but also lay, starting with kindergartens through second- 
ary education all the way up to imam-training seminaries) to social services 
(marriage, funeral, provision of halal food), all performed by hired and trained 
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staff, often assisted by volunteers. On the rhetorical level, the bottom-up 
churchification of Islam in Europe proceeds through rhetoric saturated with 
“Euro-Islam’” and “European” Islam jargon tactically taken over from European 
politicians, who have been continuously speaking of the need to “European- 
ize” Islam, and based on advanced casuistic of figh al-aqalliyat (jurisprudence 
for minorities) introduced by ulama based outside of Europe, but vehemently 
promoted by some local pundits. 

Vinding sums up the range of notions the concept of the churchification of 
Islam in Europe may carry, depending on the active agent, ranging from out- 
side observers, through the State, to Muslim community leaders. According to 
Vinding, “Firstly, churchification is understood as pedagogical, analogical or 
rhetorical usages comparing mosques to churches, or imams to priests, and so 
on. Secondly, churchification as normativisation is identified, which maintains 
that mosques should or ought to function like the churches, imams should act 
like priests, and that for a number of politically or ideologically motivated rea- 
sons. Thirdly, churchification can be identified in terms of structural and im- 
plicit hegemony emanating from the established paradigms of church and 
state relations, or from the churches themselves. Here, the sheer positional 
power and presence of the churches in Europe makes it almost impossible to 
avoid an influence on Islam and Muslim organisations. Fourthly and finally, 
churchification can be seen as a deliberate neo-institutionalist isomorphic 
strategy—or counter-strategy—where Muslim organisations and institutions 
deliberately model themselves on the church either because they are structur- 
ally coerced to do so, because it raises standards or because doing so is smart 
and cost-efficient” (Vinding, 2018: 51). Though the first three notions are very 
valid and appreciated in the present study, it is the fourth one, that of strategy, 
that is most relevant and thus paramount in the research of the churchifica- 
tion of Islam in Eastern Europe, not only top-down but also bottom-up. 

As regards the institutionalization of Islam in Europe, one needs to ac- 
knowledge differences between Muslim umbrella religious organizations 
found across Western Europe, commonly called “councils,” on the one hand, 
and Muslim spiritual administrations in Eastern Europe, known as “muftiates” 
(Raéius and Zhelyazkova, 2017), on the other hand. Laurence maintains that 
“(t]he most striking illustration of a Europe-wide move toward the ‘domestica- 
tion’ of Iskam—and the summit of the process of institutional recognition— 
came with the development of national consultations with prayer spaces and 
civil society organizations. Between 1990 and 2010, national interior ministries 


” 


established local and national ‘Islam Councils” (Laurence, 2012: 11-12). Though 
this may be true in the case of Western Europe, in much of Eastern Europe, 


counterparts to Islamic councils in the form of national Islamic spiritual 
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administrations (aka “muftiates”) were established as early as the 1920s and 
even earlier (in Russia, starting with the late eighteenth century, and in Bosnia 
in the end of the nineteenth century) (Ra¢ius and Zhelyazkova, 2017). 

Perhaps the most seminal difference between the Islamic councils and the 
“muftiates” is that the “councils” are, at least in theory, pluralist—both their 
rank and file come from different cultural and confessional backgrounds. And 
although none of the councils has been perfectly inclusivist, most of them 
have managed to unite a bunch of organizations that represent diverse and 
sometimes even antagonistic forms of Islamic religiosity. Contrary, as a rule, 
“muftiates” tend to be unitary—there are few if any differences in either the 
cultural or confessional background of their rank and file. From this major dif- 
ference follow others, related to both inner structures and infrastructure, but 
also ideology or at least worldview. Ultimately, if a given Islamic council's le- 
gitimacy very much depends on how inclusive (and representative) it is, and 
how successful it is in accommodating its constituent member organizations, 
a muftiate’s legitimacy depends almost solely on how many mosques (with 
their imams) it controls. In the end, while Islamic councils in Western Europe 
tend or at least try to be democratically (horizontally) governed, the muftiates 
are often less democratic (that is, governed more vertically). 

Many if not most Western European states are content with the establish- 
ment of umbrella organizations, especially if they are representative enough 
of the spectrum of the forms of Islamic religiosity found in the country. Islamic 
councils in Western Europe serve as interlocutors between the State and the 
believers, represented by religious organizations that are member of the coun- 
cils, and in themselves function as corporate lobbying bodies. That said, not all 
observers are convinced of the utility of such councils. Karasik and Benard, the 
authors of a RAND report on the issue, note that “[t]he phrase ‘Muslim church’ 
is reminiscent of the French government's approach, which has been to at- 
tempt to create a French Muslim central religious authority for official deal- 
ings. This strategy carries two important risks. One, it can artificially give more 
weight, importance, and voice to a strain within the diaspora that in fact repre- 
sents only a small part of that community, inadvertently turning it into an of- 
ficial representative of a group that it does not represent at all. (...) Upgrading 
such organizations into the official institutions of the minority is negative be- 
cause it undermines the prospects of integration, which is the preferred and 
most stabilizing of possible outcomes. A central authority is particularly bad, 
however, if state efforts to create a national Muslim church go awry, and in- 
stead of the moderate church the state has in mind, it gets fundamentalist 
leadership. This second risk is not unlikely, precisely because of the constitu- 
tion of the diaspora community: Most are only mildly religious and do not 
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participate in organized Islamic affairs. This leaves the strongly religious, who 
in turn are either traditionalists or fundamentalists. In France, precisely this 
unwanted outcome appears to be taking shape, with fundamentalists gaining 
control of the government-induced official Islamic church” (Karasik and Be- 
nard, 2004: 444 — 445). Karasik and Benard’s reasoning implies that such top- 
down churchification may later call for a radically different approach—namely, 
securitization. 

Roy is also dismissive of the State-pushed building of “a national body to 
represent all Muslims,” but for different reasons. He argues that (in the Western 
European context) “[i]t has never worked and probably never will work, for 
two main reasons. First, Islam is closer to Protestantism than to Catholicism: 
there is no clergy and no church. Second, it is precisely the manner in which 
Islam has been entrenched from the grassroots level that prevents the building 
of an organisation for all Muslims” (Roy, 2003: 208). In fact, although most of 
the issues advocated by the Islamic councils are in nature religious, the coun- 
cils themselves, strictly speaking, are not religious organizations with a hierar- 
chical religious structure. Individual member religious organizations may have 
some sort of hierarchical religious structure all the way to approximating those 
of Protestant Churches. In this, the councils may be reminiscent of councils of 
Protestant Churches found in many countries around the globe. 

However, while individual Muslim religious organizations constituting an 
Islamic council may have the features of a church, described in Chapter 1 and 
above in this chapter, (and there may indeed be more than one Muslim church 
in a given council), councils themselves, as we know them throughout Western 
Europe, to this day hardly resemble churches in any sense. Thus, Karasik and 
Benard sound too alarmist and their assessment, though theoretically valid, is 
premature and even baseless. And not so much because it is not the funda- 
mentalists who are “gaining control of the government-induced official Islamic 
church” anywhere in Western Europe, but precisely because there still is no 
such a thing as a “government-induced official Islamic church,” with the under- 
standing of church as elucidated both in Chapter 1 and the present chapter, in 
any Western European countries. It is a very different story with the muftiates 
in Eastern Europe, particularly in the countries with autochthonous Muslim 
populations, where in some countries something akin to a “government- 
induced official Islamic church’ is indeed present. The situation with muftiates 
is dealt with in detail in Chapters 4 and 6. 

Admittedly, not all Muslim religious collectivities in Europe would submit 
themselves to the enticements of this integration-domestication-European- 
ization-churchification of Islam. As Vinding notes, “there are Muslim organisa- 
tions and communities who move in the opposite direction exactly because 
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they want to distance and distinguish themselves from European churches, 
priesthood, theology, and institutional expectations” (Vinding, 2018: 51). Gen- 
erally, it is revivalist groupings who desist and oppose both the State policies 
leading to or supporting the churchification of Islam, and the bottom-up 
churchification strategies by their co-religionists. Those openly and actively 
denouncing European states, with their value systems and internal as well as 
external policies, soon find themselves at the receiving end of an opposite (or 
at least parallel) phenomenon to churchification, namely, that of the securiti- 
zation of Islam. 


3.2 The Securitization of Islam in Europe 


At the bottom of the concept of securitization lie threat construction and as- 
sessment followed by measures to deal with those threats. Buzan and Weaver, 
founding fathers of what became known as the Copenhagen School, define 
securitization as a “discursive process through which an intersubjective under- 
standing is constructed within a political community to treat something as an 
existential threat to a valued referent object, and to enable a call for urgent and 
exceptional measures to deal with the threat” (Buzan and Waever, 2003: 491). It 
is argued that, in the process of securitization, “[s]ecuritized’ issues are lifted 
above ordinary politics and moved from normal to emergency politics. They 
are assigned an urgency that requires extraordinary strategies to eliminate the 
threat” (Fox and Akbaba, 2015: 176). Cesari likewise argues that securitization 
operates “outside the domain of ‘normal politics, because it aims to respond to 
an existential threat” (Cesari, 2013: 83). On the other hand, it may be argued 
that securitization, if sustained for prolonged periods of time, may become 
part of “new normal politics,” where the initially “urgent and exceptional mea- 
sures” become routine ones. This does not remove the state of securitization 
but, through legal institutionalization, merely routinizes it. South Africa under 
Apartheid may be presented as an example of routinized securitization of the 
Black African population of the country. 

Schlentz, drawing from the framework of the Copenhagen School, points 
out that “securitization—in any sector and in relation to any given referent 
object—is based on the premise that security issues are constructed through 
securitizing moves whereby an actor represents—through a speech act—an 
object as constituting an existential threat to the survival of a given referent 
object” (Schlentz, 2010: 6; see also Karyotis and Patrikio, 2010: 44). In this re- 
gard, it is irrelevant if the securitized phenomenon exists at all or, if it indeed 
exists, whether it has features attributed to it by the securitizing agent. 
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What matters is the securitization initiative, which is then “sold” to the wider 
audience to be endorsed. Securitization may be considered completed or suc- 
cessful when the securitizing move is endorsed by the society or at least critical 
mass within it. So, there may be many more securitizing moves than fulfilled 
securitizations, as “[s|ecuritization does not take place by the securitizing 
move of the securitizing actor alone. The securitizing move, conducted by a 
securitizing actor, is always addressed to an audience (or to several audiences). 
The success of a securitizing move depends on the support it receives among 
the audience” (Lenz-Raymann, 2014: 249). 

Though the primary securitizing actor is the State (in the person of the po- 
litical elite, both in power and in opposition), there may be a plethora of other 
securitizing actors acting either in tandem with the State or independently, 
ranging from media, through NGOs and religious communities and organiza- 
tions, to individual public intellectuals and artists, while media, in its capacity 
as “populariz[ing] the security discourse,’ may serve as a functional actor 
(Karyotis and Patrikio, 2010: 44). Securitization is executed through acts of se- 
curitization, which encompass the rhetorical, policy and practices levels. 
While the State may engage in securitization on all three levels, non-State ac- 
tors, who may go along or contrary to the State promoted policies, are limited 
to the rhetorical and practices levels. If the State securitizes a particular (con- 
ceived) phenomenon on any level, non-State actors are likely to follow suit; 
however, if it does not proceed with the securitization, non-State actors may 
still engage in it. In other words, securitization can go both ways—top-down 
and bottom-up. 

Securitization is as a rule preceded or supported by the othering of a target 
group. According to Cilingir, othering (called by him otherization) “means ‘us’ 
and ‘them’ are constructed as homogenous groups with assigned characteris- 
tics turned into hierarchized binary oppositions. The other is bound to exist 
outside the community, either as an inferior alien or as a foe. The repercussion 
would be exclusion or calls for assimilation, since the other cannot be incorpo- 
rated into the collectivity as it is” (Cilingir, 2016: 3 — 4). Othering may take on 
different forms and be called, depending on the nature of the target group, 
xenophobia, homophobia, or chauvinism. Though in itself othering may not 
imply securitization, infused with a threat dimension, supposedly stemming 
from the othered group, it may lead to securitization (Cilingir, 2016:1). In other 
words, while there may be othering without securitization, securitization by 
default always encompasses othering. 

Securitization may cover different aspects of human groups, their life and 
interaction, for instance, contagious diseases such as HIV/AIDS, transnational 
crime, human trafficking, immigration and asylum, or minority rights (Fox and 
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Akbaba, 2015: 177). For the purposes of the present research, the securitization 
of religion and its followers (namely, of Islam and Muslims) and of related mat- 
ter, that of immigration and asylum, are most relevant. Together, the securiti- 
zation of immigration and asylum, and of Islam in Europe are part of the secu- 
ritization of minority (in this case, Muslim) rights. 

Bartoszewicz agues that “[t]he original societal security concept | of the Co- 
penhagen School] did not dwell on the issue of religion. Authors acknowl- 
edged religion only when combined with nationalism. (...) To the contrary, 
since the prominence of religion in Europe has increased significantly in re- 
cent years (in regard to migration, Muslim minorities in Europe, Turkey's pro- 
spective membership in the EU) it should be acknowledged as a salient factor 
and the analytical framework should be modified to accommodate it” (Barto- 
szewicz, 2016: 17 — 18). She further reasons that “it is important to note that 
when religious and national identities reinforce each other they can create 
very strong identities (e.g. Muslim immigrants vs. indigenous Christian Euro- 
peans), and very strong patterns of fear, hostility and societal insecurity” (Bar- 
toszewicz, 2016: 17 — 18). In the course of the securitization of Islam in Eastern 
Europe, as is shown in Chapter 5, religious and national identities indeed very 
often reinforce each other not only to create very strong identities but also 
pave the way for such formidable phenomenon as religious nationalism, which 
plays a decisive role in othering and ultimately securitization. 

On the whole, in the case of Islam in Europe, “[r]elated not only to cultural 
irreconcilability with the Western/European/national self, the Muslim other is 
constituted as a potential enemy of these states and their identities. Hence, 
otherization of Muslims in West European countries has taken the form of se- 
curitization with repercussions for their Muslim minorities, irrespective of 
their citizenship status” (Cilingir, 2016: 1). According to Cesari, the securitiza- 
tion of Islam “refers to processes by which Islam is seen as an existential threat 
to European and American political and security interests and thereby justifies 
extraordinary measures against it” (Cesari, 2013: xvii — xviii). The threats may 
be either external or internal, stemming from organizations, movements, 
groups and individuals from outside or inside of Europe. But what is impor- 
tant, as Cesari contends, “[a]s domestic and national concerns converge, these 
factors result in cultural talk that tends to overemphasize the role of religion in 
the process of integration. Unfortunately, the characterization of Islam in the 
current debate has encouraged a process of institutionalizing the notion of 
Islam as a security threat. In both political rhetoric and policy areas, politicians 
and academics are conflating factors such as immigrant background, ethnicity, 
socio-economic deprivation, and the war on terror with Islam as a religion. (...) 
the confusion has exacerbated the securitization process” (Cesari, 2010b: 10). 
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The securitization of Islam, and, as is shown in subsequent chapters, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Europe, has led to a distinction between foreign alien ‘their’ 
Islam and domestic acceptable ‘our’ Islam. Cesari points out that “a distinction 
between radical, ‘bad’ Islam and law-abiding, ‘good’ Islam has become a com- 
mon political framing. The fact that Muslims must be named as good or law- 
abiding means that there is an underlying assumption that Islam is a potential 
menace to society” (Cesari, 2010b: 14). Though the carriers of either “form” of 
Islam can be both immigrant/expatriate and autochthonous Muslims, it is as a 
rule assumed that the first group are more prone to the first type, while the 
second is naturally inclined more toward the latter. In any case, however, as 
Cesari laments, there is “the continuous ‘otherization’ and externalization of 
Muslims in the West” (Cesari, 2013: 83), which is the precursor to the securitiza- 
tion of this category of people and their faith. 

But within the confines of the securitization of Islam in Europe, one needs 
to determine what exactly about Islam is being securitized. There are two 
broad possibilities—either Islam in toto or its certain features or forms (like 
radical, extremist Islam, Islamism, fundamentalism, jihadism etc.). Fox and 
Akbaba maintain that the securitization of Islam “is a process that includes 
discourses constructed around a perceived Islamist threat and the promotion 
of actions outside the normal bounds of political procedure that requires com- 
mitment of greater resources in order to eliminate it” (Fox and Akbaba 2015: 
177). This implies that what is being securitized is a part of Islam and its adher- 
ents, a fringe group, while all other forms of Islam and their followers escape 
securitization. Cesari altogether argues that “securitization is present not be- 
cause Islam is already seen as the enemy, but because specific and extraordi- 
nary international conditions have built or rebuilt Islam as the external ene- 
my” (Cesari, 2013: xviii). However, the reality on the ground shows that the 
securitization of Islam, intentionally or not, extends to practically all sectors of 
Muslim populations in Europe, for if the States play the “good Muslim,” “bad 
Muslim” game, other securitizing actors (opposition and far-right politicians, 
media, NGO and civil society sector, public intellectuals) are very often in- 
clined to see Muslims as only “bad.” 

The securitization of Islam in Europe arguably precedes 9/11, when in the 
1990s the first terrorist attacks were being planned and took place on European 
soil, apparently in connection with armed conflicts in the MENA region, but 
sometimes also with internal armed conflicts, as in the case of Russia. It was 
also the time, when Muslim dress started receiving attention from Western Eu- 
ropean politicians and the first attempts to regulate (proscribe) it were made. 
As Schlentz argues, even before 9/1, “[e]xogenous political, economic and so- 
cietal developments as well as endogenous issues of trust played a part in the 
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shaping of a new security agenda, which further bound the migration — 
asylum — security nexus” (Schlentz, 2010: 4). 

g/11 was symbolic in that it accelerated the course of the securitization of 
Islam in Europe and made “Islamic radicalism and extremism’ a major preoc- 
cupation of European governments, which in no time spilled over (through 
media discourses) into European societies. As Fox and Akbaba argue, “despite 
pre-existing concerns about Muslims, the events of 9/11 escalated and perhaps 
catalyzed this securitization trend” (Fox and Akbaba, 2015: 178). Cesari is con- 
vinced that “[t]he post-9/1 situation has blurred the distinction between na- 
tional and international politics when it comes to Islam. The convergence of 
European and American political discourse is noteworthy for the automatic 
correlation between the war on terrorism, internal security measures and im- 
migration policy—always, it seems, with a focus on individuals of a Muslim 
background. Such a correlation increasingly invalidates the distinction be- 
tween international and domestic policy and has consequences not only for 
the status of Muslim minorities, but also for more general issues of secularism 
and multiculturalism in the democratic nations concerned” (Cesari, 20102: 4). 
However, while in the first two phases, securitization of Islam was mainly la- 
tent or an unintended consequence of anti-terrorist measures, in the third, it 
has become very direct and aggressive, mainly in relation to the rise of Ists in 
2014 — 2016, with its “foreign fighters” phenomenon and the so-called “migra- 
tion crisis” of 2015. 

One may want to make a distinction between the securitization of Islam 
and the securitization of Muslims. Academic literature has used both, often 
interchangeably, as synonyms. For the purposes of this book, as there arguably 
is a course of churchification of Islam (as religion), there is an alternative 


TABLE 1 Phases of securitization of Islam in Europe 
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(parallel but sometimes counter-) course of securitization of Islam (as a 
violence-prone religion or even simply as an extremist political ideology). Ad- 
mittedly, there may be securitization of Muslims as a category of people (aka 
followers of Islam), who, because of their belonging to the Islamic faith, are 
taken to fail to integrate and who are seen as inclined to acts or lifestyle that 
are not only incompatible with Western (European) values and lifestyle, but 
are criminally contrary to them and therefore dangerous. Petty criminality, 
other forms of delinquency, dealing in drugs, human trafficking, domestic vio- 
lence, low levels of education, unreliability at work, and other features that are 
associated with Muslims (asa rule also identified as of immigrant background), 
all point at their non-integration and call for the securitization of the group of 
people identified as Muslims. As none of these features is traceable to the reli- 
gion of Islam, the securitization of Muslims in such cases involves non-reli- 
gious aspects of their behavior. Thus, a distinction here is clear—while the se- 
curitization of Islam is strictly about religion (or ideology), the securitization 
of Muslims (particularly of immigrant background) may be a reaction to their 
(perceived) socio-cultural behavior. The attention in this book is concentrated 
on the securitization of Islam (as a religion/ideology), with the prospective 
religious radicalization of Muslims as the main securitizing factor, with the 
securitization of Muslims pertaining to the context of their socio-cultural inte- 
gration accorded secondary importance. 

There is, however, a clear connection between the securitization of immi- 
gration and asylum and the securitization of Islam in Europe—immigrants are 
perceived foremost as Muslims, so much so that non-Muslim immigration, 
even from outside of Europe, is hardly securitized. Chinese, Indian, non- 
Muslim African immigrant communities, if securitized at all, are never viewed 
by European states and societies through their religious affiliation. The securi- 
tization of Islam in Western Europe is mainly a by-product of the securitization 
of immigration, with the supposed failed integration of immigrants of Muslim 
cultural background in the foreground. In the end, the securitization of immi- 
gration and asylum in Europe, particularly since the so-called “migration cri- 
sis,” has become all but in name synonymous with the securitization of Islam. 

But in the Eastern European context, where there is practically no immigra- 
tion from Muslim-majority countries (with a tentative exception of transit 
movement of a significant mass of people in the brief episode of the so-called 
“migration crisis” in and around 2015), the securitization of Islam, though also 
directly connected to the integration debate, often, if not exclusively, relates 
to autochthonous populations of Muslim background, and rather than con- 
centrating on the perceived failed integration focuses on the danger of de- 
integration, particularly through radicalization. Thus, the securitization of 
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Islam in Eastern European countries with autochthonous Muslim populations 
needs to be de-coupled from the securitization of immigration, though, admit- 
tedly, the so-called “migration crisis” has played its role in the securitization of 
Islam in the region, in particular in states that have served as transit countries. 
On the other hand, in those several Eastern European countries (chiefly, the 
ViSegrad Four) where there has not been autochthonous Muslim communi- 
ties, the securitization of Islam has been directly and almost exclusively tied to 
the debates about and securitization of immigration. 

The securitization of Islam in Europe proceeds on several intertwined and 
mutually reinforcing levels: the legal, the political and the popular. On the legal 
level, as Cesari argues, “[t]he securitization paradigm encompasses the multi- 
faceted process through which the normal rule of law is suspended in favor of 
exceptional measures justified by extraordinary situations that threaten the 
survival of the political community” (Cesari, 2013: 83). 9/11 may be perceived as 
the symbolic event initiating true legal securitization of Islam in Europe. In 
reaction to the attacks on Nyc and D.C., European states proceeded with hith- 
erto unseen legal measures, which officially aimed at combating terrorism and 
radicalism, but inadvertently had consequences for wider Muslim popula- 
tions. Following 9/1 and particularly the bombings in 2004 in Spain and 2005 
in the UK, EU member states implemented a range of restrictive acts of legis- 
lation aimed at the prevention of Islamic radicalization, including profiling, 
enhanced surveillance (also in mosques), restrictions on dress (anti-veil laws), 
tightening of visa and asylum rules, arrest, prosecution and deportation of sus- 
pected and convicted extremists and radical imams etc. 

The securitization of Islam in Europe on the legal level targets both groups 
and individuals. On the group level, it pertains mainly to the institutionaliza- 
tion (or its refusal) of Muslim groupings that are deemed by states to be dan- 
gerous or threatening to the State and society security. It is, as a rule, revivalist 
leaning groups with or without inclinations toward radicalism or even extrem- 
ism. Parallel to this, it is individual Muslims who are at the receiving end of the 
securitization of Islam on the legal level. It is often imams and other spiritual 
and community leaders, but they may also be individuals who are found to 
nurture radical/extremist views and may be plotting acts of violence against 
European states and societies. Anti-terrorist legislation has an ingrained, 
though not necessarily intended or even comprehended by the legislator, fea- 
ture of securitization of Islam; practically all terrorist organizations and their 
activities against which the new legislation was enforced have been of Muslim 
background. 

Intentional or deliberate securitization of Islam in Europe, and in particular 
post 9/1, has been on the increase on the political level, first of all in connection 
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with the emergence and rise of far-right and populist parties, who declare their 
main (and often sole) mission to be the fight against Muslim immigration 
which allegedly leads to the Islamization of Europe. On the political level, the 
securitization of Islam entails what has been termed Islamophobia (though an 
alternative and arguably more correct term would be Muslimophobia). And 
while far-right and populist parties are by default Muslimophobic (cultivation 
of Muslimophobia is their raison d'etre), there is an observed tendency that 
mainstream parties are also tilting toward the Muslimophobic side through 
their rhetoric and actions abetting the securitization of Islam. 

On the popular level, the securitizing actors are numerous, with the media 
playing a major role, both as an actor creatively engaged in the securitization 
of Islam and as a channel (functional actor) through which all other actors 
(NGOs, civil society groups, individuals) partake in this securitization. It is ar- 
gued that “media representation of Muslims has been primarily influenced by 
counterterrorism policy, so that these ideological constructions of Muslims 
provide a popular ‘permission to hate.’ However, what is distinctive about the 
securitisation perspective is the way it highlights how international security 
issues become constructed as requiring domestic policy responses in ways that 
permeate everyday life” (Hussain and Bagguley, 2012: 718). As perceptions of 
the view of the “Other” among the population at large is almost entirely drawn 
from the media, its role in the othering of Muslims on the popular level is sec- 
ond to none. Generally, on the popular level, the securitization of Islam both 
proceeds from and reinforces Muslimophobia. 

One of the more peculiar securitizing actors on the popular level are reli- 
gious organizations (in the person of their leaders), because, arguably, 
“religious actors can themselves be powerful discourse entrepreneurs and 
therefore influential in securitization processes” (Karyotis and Patrikio, 2010: 
44). As Karyotis and Patrikio argue, “[t]he social construction of security is 
typically associated with political elites presenting an issue as an existential 
threat, although in issues such as migration, other societal actors may also be 
involved in the process by supporting or opposing political discourse. Among 
those, religious elites are likely to be very influential, particularly in countries 
where national and religious identities are closely interwoven” (Karyotis and 
Patrikio, 2010: 43). Furthermore, they are of the opinion that “in cultural con- 
texts where religion holds a prominent place in the public sphere, the influ- 
ence of religious elites on public attitudes may even outweigh that of politi- 
cal elites. This is because while political actors usually construct rational—or 
at least apparently rational—arguments in an appeal to logic, religious actors 
require a ‘leap of faith’ on behalf of the individual, since faith discourses by 
definition make universalistic claims of primacy and infallibility” (Karyotis 
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and Patrikio, 2010: 43 — 44). In the case of the securitization of Islam in Eu- 
rope, it is usually Christian organizations and their leaders. The role of Chris- 
tian (Catholic and Orthodox) Churches, in the person of their high-ranking 
clergy, in the othering and securitization of Islam in Eastern Europe is exam- 
ined in Chapter 5. 

However, the securitization of Islam, or rather of its certain forms, in East- 
ern Europe on the popular level sometimes involves unexpected securitizing 
actors—Muslims themselves. As is shown in Chapter 6, national Islamic spiri- 
tual administrations (muftiates), aka “Muslim churches,’ sometimes partake in 
securitizing rival and/or independent Muslim religious collectivities, particu- 
larly those of a revivalist leaning, by publicly portraying them as “radical.” 
Sometimes, it is not the muftiates’ initiative to securitize revivalist Islam, but 
they are pressurized by other securitizing actors to do so. By succumbing to 
such pressures, the muftiates not only strengthen the securitizing discourse 
but, through distancing themselves from the securitized groups, also secure 
some breathing space for themselves as they exonerate themselves in the eyes 
of the State and the public. 

On both the political and popular levels, the securitization of Islam in Eu- 
rope is permeated by what has been labeled “cultural talk,” which arguably “es- 
sentializes Islam as a unified ideology spreading from Europe all the way to Iraq 
and Afghanistan. In this perspective, Muslims are determined by history and fit 
a mold from which they cannot escape, defined by their so-called conformity 
to the past and incapacity to address the current challenges of political devel- 
opment and liberal religious thinking. Such an approach justifies the imagi- 
nary creation of an insurmountable boundary between modern and premod- 
ern times, between secularism and Islam, and, therefore, supports exceptional 
political measures to fight against ensuing anti-modern and anti-Western forc- 
es. The cultural talk operates under the assumption that Islam is a radical ideol- 
ogy and, therefore, cannot be treated like all other religions” (Cesari, 2013: 83). 
This last observation, i.e., that within the framework of “cultural talk” Islam is 
downgraded from the status of a (world) religion of 1.7 billion people all around 
the globe to a mere (political) “radical ideology,’ is of crucial significance as 
such a view stands at the opposite end of how Islam is perceived and portrayed 
in the course of its churchification, namely, as exactly “like all other religions.” 
In the same vein, if within the framework of the churchification of Islam 
mosques are perceived as the equivalent of Christian churches, in the securiti- 
zation context they are “considered not to be places of worship but a potential 
source of political radicalization and extremism” (Edmunds, 2012: 74). 

One may distinguish between hard and soft securitization permeated or not 
by Muslimophobia. It might be argued that soft securitization, particularly on 
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the popular level, where it mainly is confined to rhetoric, is more Muslimopho- 
bic than hard securitization pursued by legislation and State policies that may 
not be circumscribed by Muslimophobic views and have no Muslimophobic 
intentions. Edmunds also talks about hard and soft securitization; however, 
she places the distinction exclusively within the legal level of securitization: “It 
is useful to distinguish between ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ regimes of regulation and sur- 
veillance. In the sphere of national security, severe securitization measures af- 
fected only small numbers of Muslims—for example in European based rendi- 
tion conduits as well as Guantanamo Bay. Such practices involve ‘hard’ cases of 
securitization, involving the breach of absolute human rights, such as the right 
not to be tortured. In contrast, ‘soft’ cases of securitization involve the ‘hyper- 
legalization’ of perceived cultural threats—for example, in measures designed 
to outlaw the wearing of Islamic clothing in secular contexts or the building of 
minarets” (Edmunds, 2012: 73). Edmunds’s described “hard” securitization in- 
deed goes to extremes but the spectrum of “soft” securitization measures, both 
in legislation but also more widely, covers a plethora of them ranging from 
those that target certain groups, to those that are aimed at Muslims in toto, the 
latter, as a rule, being of Muslimophobic nature. 

Fox and Akbaba propose to look at securitization beyond the realm of secu- 
rity. They insinuate that “once a minority is securitized, policies that restrict 
that minority can be justified even if there is little connection between the 
policy and enhanced security. In fact, these policies can even undermine secu- 
rity by agitating the targeted minority, which may inspire acts that undermine 
security—that is, simply appealing to popular anti-Muslim sentiment is not 
enough to create policies that undermine basic human rights such as religious 
freedom in a democratic country. These policies require a legitimating ratio- 
nale that goes beyond popular sentiment. We suggest that so1 [securitization 
of Islam] is one form of support for this legitimacy” (Fox and Akbaba, 2015: 181). 
This implies that securitization instigates a reality, which then calls for securi- 
tization, in this way justifying it in the first place. Though, arguably, one of the 
most cynical, such a course of action is not a mere hypothetical option, it ap- 
pears to be taking place in some Eastern European countries. This is dealt in 
detail in the following chapters. 

Fox and Akbaba further argue that the securitization of Islam “in the post- 
g/11 era has led to increased restrictions on the religious freedoms of Muslims 
in the West, even though these restrictions, are not likely to increase security. 
Thus, securitization theory can explain how reactions to terrorism can lead to 
policies that aggravate the subjective conditions that many argue motivate the 
terrorism in the first place” (Fox and Akbaba, 2015: 191). Their argument sug- 
gests that the securitization of Islam in (Western) Europe not only is unlikely 
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to have increased security but has actually facilitated further erosion of it, or, 
as in the words of Cesari, “the measures intended to prevent radicalization ac- 
tually engender discontent and prompt a transformation of religious conserva- 
tism to fundamentalism” (Cesari, 2010b: 9). 

As has been noted above that churchification of Islam in the case of failure 
may lead to securitization, likewise, the securitization of Islam on a legal level 
may be seen not so much as an attempt at the eradication of Islam, as paving 
the way for and the facilitation of its churchification; the securitization of Is- 
lam on a legal level makes (even if implicitly) a distinction between ‘good’ and 
“bad” Muslims, albeit that distinction is made by the State and on its terms. 
Thus, as is shown in subsequent chapters, analyzing the progression of the 
churchification and securitization of Islam in Eastern Europe, the two are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive, and may proceed parallel and not at each oth- 
er's expense instead rather facilitating (and reinforcing) each other. Humphrey 
also sees that domestication (if seen as a synonym for the churchification) and 
securitization of Islam may serve the same purposes: “[d]iaspora Muslim com- 
munities and Islam have been made objects of ‘securitisation’ and ‘domestica- 
tion’ through policies directed at their policing and urgent social and cultural 
integration. Securitisation and domestication are governance strategies based 
on the logic of spatial exclusion and inclusion focused on disciplining bodies” 
(Humphrey, 2009: 137). Indeed, both top down churchification (domestica- 
tion) and securitization of Islam in Europe are about selective inclusion and 
exclusion of Muslims into the European “us.” 


3.3 Religious Nationalism 


Governance of religion, and particularly its securitization, in many post- 
communist Eastern European countries, differently from Western Europe, is 
arguably permeated by religious nationalism, as a form or strain of “ethnic na- 
tionalism,” common to a number of Eastern European societies, including 
even those that are the least religious such as Czechia, Hungary, and Lithuania 
(Pew, 2017b: 48, 70 — 71; Pew, 2013). Nationalism in general is, arguably, a promi- 
nent feature of both inter- and intra-state politics of post-communist Eastern 
European states (Bollerup, 1997). Nationalism of Eastern Europeans has been 
identified with titular ethnicities and thus routinely designated as “ethnic na- 
tionalism” as opposed to the more common variant of nationalism in Western 
Europe—“civic nationalism.” Little succinctly established the difference 
between the two: “Ethnic nationalism’ signifies a claim on the part of the eth- 
nic group in question to preeminent, or perhaps exclusive, political control. 
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By contrast, ‘civic nationalism’ signifies a willingness on the part of the ethnic 
group in question to share power with other groups according to ethnically 
impartial, inclusive legal and political standards (typically associated with the 
ideas of ‘rule of law, ‘human rights, etc.)” (Little, 2002: 42). While “civic nation- 
alism” is inclusive and in no need of any “significant other” (at least within 
state borders), “ethnic nationalism’s” very raison d‘etre is and it sustains itself 
through the perpetuation and constant (re)invention of “significant others.” 

Triandafyllidou argues that “the identity of a nation is defined and/or re- 
defined through the influence of ‘significant others, (...) that are perceived to 
threaten the nation, its distinctiveness, authenticity and/or independence” 
(Triandafyllidou, 1998: 594) and that “[t]he history of each nation is marked by 
the presence of significant others that have influenced the development of its 
identity by means of their ‘threatening’ presence” (Triandafyllidou, 1998: 600). 
The “significant other” Triandafyllidou talks about may be either another na- 
tion or ethnic group “that is territorially close to, or indeed within, the national 
community and threatens, or rather is perceived to threaten, its ethnic and/or 
cultural purity and/or its independence” (Triandafyllidou, 1998: 600). As na- 
tion and state should not be conflated, to the list of Triandafyllidou’s identified 
“significant others” one may add the foreign state. So, for instance, while the 
Russian nation in itself may not be perceived in the eyes of Lithuanians or 
Poles as a “significant other,” Russia, and certainly the more aggressive Russia 
under President Putin, is seen by both Lithuanians and Poles as a very threat- 
ening “significant other.’ What is most important is that, as Triandafyllidou 
argues, “[t]he feature that makes some other group a ‘significant other’ is the 
fact that it is perceived to pose a threat to the existence of the nation. This 
threat may concern the nation’s independence and self-determination, that is, 
the ‘significant other’ may be a nation [or rather a state—my insertion] that is 
in conflict with the ingroup because of a territorial or ethnic dispute” (Trian- 
dafyllidou, 1998: 600). Conflict here is not to be understood narrowly, in terms 
of armed conflict (war), but, more broadly, as tensions sustained on a rhetori- 
cal level for prolonged periods of time. 

The “significant other” by definition belongs to the outgroup. But the out- 
group may be external (“those that form a separate political unit”) or internal 
(‘those that belong to the same political entity with the ingroup”) (Triandafylli- 
dou, 1998: 600). Ethnic and religious minorities as well as immigrants are 
among the potential internal “significant others.” According to Triandafyllidou, 
“le|thnic minorities that have participated in the constitution of the state 
within which the ingroup forms the national majority may become significant 
others for the latter. Such minorities usually have distinct culture, language, 
traditions and myths of origin from the dominant nation and may therefore be 
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perceived by the dominant nation to pose a threat either to the territorial in- 
tegrity of its quasi nation-state, if they raise secessionist claims, or to its cul- 
tural unity and authenticity, when they assert their right to difference and thus 
disrupt the cultural and political order of the quasi nation-state” (Triandafylli- 
dou, 1998: 601). Immigrants become a collective internal “significant other” 
when purportedly “their different language, religion or mores are perceived to 
threaten the cultural and/or ethnic purity of the nation. The nation is likely 
then to engage in a process of reaffirmation of its identity and seek to re-define 
it so as to differentiate the ingroup from the newcomers” (Triandafyllidou, 
1998: 601). This reaffirmation of identity more often than not involves the pro- 
cess of the securitization of the designated “significant other.” 

Ethnic (and racial, particularly in the case of immigrants) distinctiveness is 
often sharpened by religious differences, and ethno-confessional minorities— 
both indigenous and from an immigrant background—become particularly 
susceptible to othering (and possible subsequent securitization). However, as 
Triandafyllidou notes, these groups “only become significant others when their 
threatening presence becomes salient. This happens during periods of insta- 
bility and crisis, when the territorial and symbolic boundaries of the ingroup 
are unstable and/or unclear. (...) Significant others (...) become salient in peri- 
ods of social, political or economic crisis during which the identity of the na- 
tion is put in question. The significant other in these cases serves in overcom- 
ing the crisis because it unites the people in front of a common enemy, it 
reminds them ‘who we are’ and emphasizes that ‘we are different and unique. 
In times of crisis, the significant other serves also as a scapegoat” (Triandafylli- 
dou, 1998: 603). To sum up, nationalism of the ethnic type is by default perme- 
ated by othering—constantly looking out for “significant others,” who, in the 
course of othering, are either subsequently securitized or sought to be domes- 
ticated (and integrated, in other words, normalized and drawn into the in- 
group). When it involves religious groups other than the ingroup, ethnic na- 
tionalism acquires features of religious, or, as Bardos labels it, ethnoconfessional 
(Bardos, 2013), nationalism. 

The relation between religion and nationalism may vary depending on con- 
crete cases. Brubaker identifies four ways of studying the relationship between 
religion and nationalism. According to him, “[t]he first is to treat religion and 
nationalism, along with ethnicity and race, as analogous phenomena. The 
second is to specify ways in which religion helps explain things about 
nationalism—its origin, its power or its distinctive character in particular 
cases. The third is to treat religion as part of nationalism, and to specify modes 
of interpenetration and intertwining. The fourth is to posit a distinctively reli- 
gious form of nationalism” (Brubaker, 2012: 2). For the purposes of the present 
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book, it is the third and the fourth “ways,” which are relevant. There is, however, 
a very fine line between the latter two “ways” as it is difficult to measure when 
religion from having been a part of nationalism takes over it (in the sense that 
religion becomes the sole guiding principle driving nationalism) to make it 
into a truly religious nationalism as a distinct form of nationalism. Thus, these 
two analytically distinct “ways” identified by Brubaker, for practical purposes, 
in this book are seen as one—nationalism becomes religious when religion 
becomes part of it. There may be more or less religion in any given national- 
ism, but as long as the presence of religion becomes obvious and visible, that 
case of nationalism is to be treated as religious nationalism. 

In any case, the place and role of religion in nationalism may be very differ- 
ent. For instance, if one distinguishes between “liberation nationalism” as a 
mobilizing ideology to attain national sovereignty (or at least autonomy) and 
“defense nationalism” as an (often securitizing) agenda that is adopted to fend- 
off real and perceived external and/or internal threats to the survival of the 
nation (and the State). In “liberation nationalism” religion may play a major, 
even decisive, positive role, since next to language and ethnicity, it lends yet 
another bond of solidarity among the members of the group bound by a na- 
tional cause. In cases where ethnicity and confession tightly overlap, in move- 
ments of “liberation nationalism,” religion may even take a driver's seat. In “de- 
fense nationalism,’ religion may also play a significant role; however, here, 
rather than working in tandem with non-religious nationalist ideas, religion 
is itself instrumentalized by the political elite and made to serve essentially 
non-religious aims of a given nationalism. Thus, religious nationalisms of 
‘liberation’ and “defense” are indeed very different as regards the balance of 
power between the two components—teligion and nationalism—and their 
functioning. 

Rieffer refers to the religious nationalism of the “defense” type as “instru- 
mental pious nationalism” to distinguish it from the religious nationalism of 
the “liberation” type. Very much along the lines of distinction made above, she 


DG 


argues that in cases of “instrumental pious nationalism,” “the nationalist move- 
ment is the primary movement, but religion comes into play as a supporting 
element that can unite a population. Often with instrumental pious national- 
ism, religion is a useful resource to national leaders. Since religion is a powerful 
source of identity and one that can unify a group and create loyalty to the na- 
tional movement, national leaders try to draw on religion to create a cohesive 
public body” (Rieffer, 2003: 229). Furthermore, instrumental pious nationalism 
may develop “when religion is used by national leaders in developed states to 
bolster their legitimacy in times of crisis. Often political leaders attempt to use 
religious and national sentiments and attachments to rally the population and 
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shore up support when the political, economic, military or social institutions 
are failing to provide for the needs of the people” (Rieffer, 2003: 229). Ultimate- 
ly, “defense” religious nationalism may occur both in the emerging states and 
nations and established (developed) states, with both types found in post- 
communist Eastern Europe. 

Riedel argues that, in post-communist Eastern Europe, “nationalist ideology 
is oriented towards a religious revitalisation of their societies connecting na- 
tionality with religious consciousness” (Riedel, 2008: 264 — 265). She provides 
several examples of this: “In the opinion of the nationalist ‘League of Polish 
Families’ (PLG) and the conservative ‘Law and Justice’ the Catholic religion is 
an essential attribute of the Polish nationhood; for the nationalist Bulgarian 
political party ‘Ataka’ the Bulgarian nationality depends on belonging to the 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church” (Riedel, 2008: 264 — 265). Thus, “instrumental pi- 
ous nationalism” may occur in otherwise very secular states, for as Mihelj, 
echoing Rieffer, aptly argues, “[r]ather than being rejected by secular nation- 
states (...), religious beliefs and practices may easily be co-opted and support- 
ed by them, in particular if they are seen to play a major social role, for example 
functioning as an instrument of national defence or survival” (Mihelj, 2007: 
269), particularly in crisis (or perceived crisis) situations, like, for instance, the 
recent so-called “migration crisis” in Europe. Hungary, as is shown in Chapter 
5, perfectly fits the description drawn by Rieffer and Miheli, but several other 
of the seven countries under investigation also show the described features. 

As religion in itself is not an actor, it is religious groups and particularly 
institutionalized ones (foremost, Churches but not only Christian) that may, 
out of their own calculations, willingly participate in “instrumental pious na- 
tionalism,” particularly in newly-formed fledgling polities. As Rieffer notes, 
“{lJongstanding religious institutions can assist newly-formed governments 
to consolidate political stability. Historically dominant religions have access 
to a large portion of the population. The ability to reach out to citizens and, 
in some instances, to influence their choices is an asset to newly-formed and 
developing political systems. Religion in these cases can serve as a source of 
legitimacy to national leaders who are developing new political institutions” 
(Rieffer, 2003: 229). Many post-communist Eastern European states, and par- 
ticularly first-timers, in the Balkans as well as post-Soviet Moldova, fit this pic- 
ture, where both Catholic and Orthodox Churches, and in the case of Bosnia, a 
Muslim church, have been actively involved in this form of religious national- 
ism. Perica, bearing in mind first of all Balkan Orthodox Churches, argues that 
these “[e]thnic churches are designed as instruments for the survival of ethnic 
communities (...) They are authoritarian-minded and centralized organizations 
capable of organizing resistance against an outside threat and maintaining 
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stability inside the community. The upper section of clerical hierarchies 
exercise a hegemony in ecclesiastical affairs (at the expense of the lower cler- 
gy and lay members). Ethnoclericalism is thus both an ecclesiastical concept 
and political ideology. It champions a strong homogeneous church in a strong 
homogenous state, with both institutions working together as guardians of the 
ethnic community” (Perica, 2002: 215). The Bulgarian and North Macedonian 
cases, analyzed in Chapter 5, are symptomatic of this ethnoclericalism. 

For the North Macedonian case, it is argued that “having in mind that there 
is an overlap between the ethnic and religious cleavages in the country, which 
(...) are the cornerstone of the Macedonian political system, Moc (the Mace- 
donian Orthodox Church—my insertion) acts not only as a religious, but also 
as an ethnic organization” (Vangeli, 2010: 84). Since ethnicity and belonging to 
the nation in both North Macedonia and Bulgaria are perceived to be intimate- 
ly connected, identification of ethnicity with a particular branch of Eastern 
Orthodoxy almost by default translates into identification of the (entire) 
nation with that branch of Orthodoxy, naturally, at the expense of ethno- 
confessional ‘outsiders.’ In all such cases, however, as Loizides argues, “nation- 
alism drives religion, not the other way around” (Loizides, 2009: 205). 

In view of the politics of belonging, which, as argued by Yuval-Davis, “com- 
prises specific political projects aimed at constructing belonging in particular 
ways to particular collectivities that are, at the same time, themselves being 
constructed by these projects in very particular ways” (Yuval-Davis, 2006: 197), 
in Eastern Europe, there is an apparent State-Orthodox Church nexus in coun- 
tries with the Orthodox majority. Among the seven countries under research in 
this book, two—Bulgaria and North Macedonia—are of this type. This nexus 
grows out of shared self-interest on both sides, where both actors, if standing 
alone, are perceived to be insecure: “it is in the interests of both insecure re- 
gimes and insecure religious groups to pursue religious establishment. For the 
insecure regime, the support of a hegemonic religious organization can give it 
popular legitimacy. For a religious organization, establishment brings both 
benefits from the state, and access that allows it to cement its monopoly status 
and limit religious competition. Especially in the majority Orthodox countries, 
the actions of both church leaders and politicians display recognition of these 
interests and the actions needed to guarantee survival in rapidly changing so- 
cieties” (Sarkissian, 2009: 493). North Macedonia is a prime example of this 
nexus. 

Sarkissian argues that “[i]n exchange for legal concessions in the field of 
religious liberty, churches have offered nationalist legitimacy and stability to 
regimes” (Sarkissian, 2009: 473). The nexus between the political elites and 
Orthodox Churches is observable as much in the constant participation in 
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political events and celebrations by Church officials, as in attendance of purely 
religious events by top state and municipal officials, like the starting of con- 
struction or opening of churches, the starting of the erection or unveiling of 
religious monuments and the like (Department, 2015). As Vangeli argues, in 
North Macedonia, “[t]he Macedonian Orthodox Church (Moc) has had an ex- 
ceptionally salient political meaning in the contemporary North Macedonian 
political discourse, and has acted as if not separated from state institutions, 
and moreover, received a treatment of being ‘more equal’ than the other reli- 
gious communities’ (Vangeli, 2010: 84). So, for instance, in 2015, jointly the cen- 
tral government and the City of Skopje provided some 1.4 million Euros to up- 
grade the controversial 217-foot-tall Millennium Cross (Department, 2015). 

The nexus between politics and Orthodox Christianity in some countries 
may also be observed in the official documents of some of the political parties. 
So, for instance, in North Macedonia, in 2009, the then-ruling IMRO-DPMNU, 
in its Doctrine, not only listed faith as one of the eight core values but also 
stated that “spirituality, religion and faith are the eternal food of the Macedo- 
nian identity during all the turmoil that the Macedonian people has been go- 
ing through. (...) Therefore, an exceptional place in the Macedonian state and 
society is given to the Macedonian Orthodox Church’ (Vangeli, 2010: 85). The 
same party is reported to have “initiated a Declaration for support of the efforts 
of the MOC to protect its unity and to demand recognition of its autocephaly” 
(Vangeli, 2010: 85), something “that was later adopted by the Assembly of the 
Republic of Macedonia” (Vangeli, 2010: 85). Vangeli argues that “[w]ith this act, 
the state has officially backed the Church in the dispute with other Orthodox 
Churches that do not recognize its legitimacy and autocephaly, departing from 
the premise of separation of the state and the religion” (Vangeli, 2010: 85). 

The forming of the state-Orthodox Church nexus purportedly has facilitat- 
ed what Vukomanovic (Vukomanovic, 2008: 248) and others have called the 
“de-secularization of state,” maybe even all the way to its clericalization. In 
North Macedonia, Cacanoska also talks of a de-secularization process (Ca- 
canoska, 2003), and Vangeli argues that “the construction of the Millennium 
Cross was one of the most visible actions of desecularization, as the govern- 
ment not only put itself into a position of promoter of religion, but it also 
marked a highly visible public space with a religious symbol” (Vangeli, 2010: 
g1). Echoing Vukomanovic and others, Roudometof argues that “[r]eligion was 
re-sacralized through its connection to the nation; in the Orthodox nation- 
states, Orthodox institutions became emblematic not only of universal Chris- 
tianity but also of national particularism” (Roudometof, 2014: 1027). This is 
particularly valid for the North Macedonian case, where the nation-building 
process is very recent— tentatively starting in the 1940s, when a constituent 
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republic of the socialist Yugoslavia was carved out. Since the gaining of inde- 
pendence in the early 1990s, this process took off in earnest and the role of the 
Orthodox Church increased enormously. 

Religious nationalism is no different from (secular) ethnic nationalism in its 
search for “significant others,” as “in the development of the religious national 
identity, an ‘alien other’ is created or identified. This other is, by the nature of 
religious nationalism, excluded” (Rieffer, 2003: 234). Rieffer further argues: 
“while religious nationalism promotes and develops a sense of community and 
belonging, it often has an exclusionary element that breeds intolerance and 
hatred. This tends to create internal moralities that give preference to the 
needs and interests of those inside the religious national community. One con- 
sequence of this preferencing is the common indifference or hostility to those 
outside the religious national community” (Rieffer, 2003: 234). Religious na- 
tionalism chooses as its target groups for othering (and turning, if need be, into 
significant others), first of all, from among adherents of other religions and 
confessions, but in exceptional cases it may also target believers of the same 
confession, who, however, are seen as having gone astray, particularly through 
their institutional affiliation. The case of adherents of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church in North Macedonia, who are denied the right to practice religion their 
way, is a good example of this. 

Though nationalism, and particularly, religious nationalism, with its in- 
grained propensity toward othering and the permanent search for significant 
others, is often directly associated with securitization of “the other,’ one should 
not automatically foreclose the option where nationalism (foremost in its type 
of “civic nationalism” but also soft versions of religious nationalism) is inclined 
toward domestication (and ultimate integration or even assimilation) of the 
religious other. In the case of Islam and Muslims in Europe as a religious “oth- 
er,” such open and inclusivist nationalism may, indirectly, serve the purposes of 
the churchification of Islam through calls and support for the programs and 
policies of its nationalization and domestication-normalization. In other 
words, nationalism may go either way, ie., of securitization or domestication. 
The Lithuanian case, where Muslim Tatars are seen even by some of the most 
ardent ethnic Lithuanian nationalists as part of the national “Us” (Ra¢ius, 
2014), is an example of such tentative accommodating nationalism. 

Finally, as aptly observed by Barker, “religious nationalism does not refer to 
any level of religious adherence or participation. In fact, in many cases in the 
modern world, religious nationalism drives religious practice as opposed to 
the other way around. (...) The importance is in the way people identify them- 
selves” (Barker, 2009: 14). Opinion polls and other statistical evidence reveal 
that Eastern Europeans, with few exceptions, are not particularly religious; 
(Pew, 2017b: 48, 70 — 71; Pew, 2013) yet the level of religious nationalism is 
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comparatively high and increasing. As Evstatiev aptly notes, “in the Balkans 
and, more broadly, in Eastern Europe that shared decrease in devotion does 
not necessarily mean a shared ubiquitous retreat from religion, particularly 
Christianity, as a cornerstone of collective identities” (Evstatiev, 2019: 95). Ulti- 
mately, one may even observe a paradox when the low levels of religiousness 
of Eastern Europeans in the private sphere translate into high levels of reli- 
gious nationalism in the public socio-political sphere. It remains to be an- 
swered, to what extent the current rise in ethno-confessional nationalism in 
Eastern Europe is caused or influenced by the securitizing discourse around 
immigration and the prospective Islamization of Europe. 

Though, as convincingly argued by numerous scholars, nationalism is a 
prominent feature of both inter- and intra-state politics of post-communist 
Eastern European states, the religious side of it in this part of the continent 
features unevenly. It may be argued that religious nationalism, at least until 
recently, has been almost absent in both Hungary and Czechia, which are one 
of the least religious (or, at least, least Christian) among the post-communist 
Eastern European societies. Poland is a case of advanced Catholic religious na- 
tionalism, while Lithuania, another Catholic-majority state, trails somewhat 
behind. The Orthodox-majority societies of Bulgaria and North Macedonia as 
well as Bosnian constituent ethno-confessional groups (namely, majority Mus- 
lim Bosniaks, minority Orthodox Serbs, and Catholic Croats) are more prone to 
religious nationalism. As Elbasania and ToSi¢ argue, “[n]ationalism as an ideol- 
ogy, often infused with ethno-religious overtones, has historically been a pow- 
erful dimension of Balkan politics, but it gained strength during the new wave 
of post-Communist conflicts” (Elbasani and ToSi¢, 2017: 502). Bardos likewise 
claims that ethnoconfessional nationalism, which in the Balkans is a chronic 
widespread and pervasive phenomenon, (Bardos, 2013: 6 — 7) has been “[t]he 
dominant force in Balkan politics and society for the past 200 years” (Bardos, 
2013: 1). In the words of Barker, “[t]he former Yugoslavia is perhaps the most 
notorious example of modern religious nationalism in Europe. It fits the pat- 
tern of religious nationalism perfectly” (Barker, 2009: 144). Chapters 5 and 6 
look into the practical politics pertaining to the status and situation of Islam 
and Muslims in the post-communist Eastern European countries under inves- 
tigation, which are arguably permeated by nationalist, including religious, ide- 
ologies on both, political and social actors’ levels. 


3-4 The Analytical Framework and Model 


Legislation pertaining to the governance of Islam in Eastern Europe may go 
both ways—toward implicit churchification of Islam or its securitization. 
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The level of practical politics, that of suggested and implemented policies 
within the confines of the legislation, or, at times, contrary to it, as well as the 
overall socio-political climate with its diverse social actors complete the pic- 
ture of the progression of the churchification and securitization of Islam in 
Eastern Europe. The realm of practical politics, particularly on the rhetorical 
level, is very diverse and may contain in itself opposing views on and percep- 
tions of Islam and Muslims, and their place and role in the State and society. 
The social actors' level, unrestrained by conventional political ethics and po- 
litical correctness, is even more diverse and contains in itself an even wider 
range of views, all the way to the most extreme. 

In general, one may see the spectrum of these political and social actors 
ranging from liberal and tolerant, and accepting of and inclusive of Muslims, at 
the one end, to conservative, traditionalist, intolerant, unaccepting and exclu- 
sivist (in other words, nationalist, xenophobic, chauvinist and Muslimopho- 
bic), at the other end. Those leaning toward the latter end are also, as a rule, in 
favor of securitizing Islam and Muslims, while the former may be inclined to- 
ward accepting and promoting Islam (at least in Europe) as yet another 
church—though possibly still in the making. Muslim communities, in them- 
selves far from unified and united, represent a micro cosmos of views on the 
churchification and securitization of Islam and, as is shown in Chapter 6, 
themselves engage in both. 

The practical politics level encompasses both the mainstream and 
nationalist-populist political forces, both in government and in opposition (in- 
side or outside of the parliament). The social actors who one or another way 
partake in the development of the churchification and securitization of Islam 
in Eastern Europe range from media through to individual public intellectuals 
to secular NGO sector and religious (non-Muslim) organizations. Political ac- 
tors, non-Muslim social actors, and Muslim communities (themselves also so- 
cial actors) interact among themselves forming a triangle of interaction, where 
non-Muslim and Muslim social actors seek to influence political actors to 
adopt policies and to pass laws seen as appropriate by particular social actors. 
There is, however, a two-way flow of influence and persuasion—sometimes it 
is the politicians who serve as trail-blazers, while at other times, it is individual 
journalists, public intellectuals, NGo sector or religious figures. Thus, ultimate- 
ly, both the churchification and securitization of Islam may work either top- 
down or bottom-up. 

In discussions pertaining to the churchification and securitization of Islam 
in European countries, the interaction of like-minded actors on the national 
level has created parallel opposing triangles which openly clash (as do among 
themselves their constituent actors). The struggle among the parallel triangles 
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evolves around who will come out on top to either keep the constitutional sta- 
tus quo on governance of Islam (in respect to its churchification or securitiza- 
tion) in respective countries or change it through new legislation, followed or, 
at times, preceded by practical politics in interaction with the social actors' 
level. 

The present analysis takes Tatari’s proposed (Figure 1. p. 66) “Dynamic- 
compound framework of the state accommodation of Islamic religious prac- 
tices” as the springing board for its own framework, or rather model (Figure 2), 
that better correlates with the two key concepts of this analysis, namely, the 
churchification of Islam and the securitization of Islam, while including all 
relevant actors. The central variable in Tatari’s framework, “State (political op- 
portunity structures),” in the proposed model is split into two, “the State (legal 
level)” and “Political actors (practical politics level),’ to reflect the tension be- 
tween the established legal level and the practical politics level, both of which 
contain and in a way replace Tatari’s “ideology” variable. Ideologically, both the 
religious” national- 


nm 


State and political actors may be placed along the “civic 
ism spectrum. It is presumed that the dominance of “civic” nationalism on the 
legal level and among the political actors facilitates the normalization- 
domestication-churchification of Islam approach. The dominance of “reli- 
gious” nationalism on the legal level and/or among political actors, however, 
expedites the othering-securitization of Islam approach. The State and certain 
political actors, as well as different political actors among themselves, may find 
themselves at different ends of this spectrum. In such cases, ideologically 
driven groups of political actors would not only pursue their own political vi- 
sions of the churchification or securitization of Islam, but also seek, through 
changes in legislation, to, respectively, preserve or change the very legal level 
pertaining to the governance of Islam in the country. Though the legal and the 
political actors' levels interact directly, they also interact indirectly, through 
the policy outcomes that ensue from the political actors. 

In addition, the legal level is seen to contain what in Tatari’s framework is 
identified as the “Church-state structure” variable—it is precisely the national 
constitutions and the legislation (particularly in the form of lex specialis, a law 
on religions) that set and spell out the regime of governance of religion in the 
country (i.e., the “Church-state structure”), which, inter alia, also betray their 
ideological underpinnings. Therefore, a separate variable of “Church-state 
structure” would be redundant. The legal level, by virtue of containing the ex- 
isting legal regime of governance of religion, is the first level on which the 
churchification/securitization of Islam in a given country proceeds. 

The proposed model retains the “Policy outcomes” variable, which, like 
the legal level, covers both the churchification and securitization tracks. The 
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proposed model does not oppose them to each other but rather suggests them 
as alternative, or even parallel, strategic options before the political actors. The 
churchification of Islam is understood here to be synonymous with domestica- 
tion and normalization of Islam and thus falls under the accommodating strat- 
egies of it. On the contrary, the securitization of Islam is seen to contain other- 
ing, Muslimophobia, and the search for the “significant other” and thus falls 
under the non-accommodating strategies of Islam. Securitization, however, in 
certain circumstances, may facilitate churchification as a rectifying measure, 
particularly, where securitization of Islam distinguishes between “good” and 
“bad” Islam and Muslims. The churchification of Islam, on the other hand, may 
also inadvertently lead to its subsequent securitization, particularly in situa- 


nk 


tions where “Muslim churches” “go radical.” Therefore, there is a tentative two- 
way connection between the two, even if, in the absence of tangible evidence, 
it is more theoretical than practical. The practical politics level is the second 
level on which churchification/securitization of Islam in a given country 
proceeds. 

Furthermore, the original framework is enhanced by the inclusion of a 
‘“Non-Muslim social actors” variable. By doing this, the picture of actors, one or 
another way involved in either the churchification or securitization of Islam, is 
completed. The non-Muslim social actors, such as public intellectuals, fringe 
political movements, media, NGOs, and non-Muslim religious collectivities, 
like Christian Churches, all one way or another to a higher or lesser degree, 
indirectly but sometimes even explicitly directly participate in furthering 
either the churchification or securitization of Islam in their respective coun- 
tries. They serve as pressure and lobbying groups supporting or objecting poli- 
cies pertaining to the churchification/securitization of Islam coming out of 
political actors’ actions (practical politics). 

The “Muslim minorities” variable in Tatari’s framework, though relabeled 
‘Muslim communities,” is retained as indispensable in the proposed model; 
but not only because they are at the receiving end of the policies of churchifi- 
cation/securitization of Islam. Muslim religious collectivities and individuals 
as social actors even more than non-Muslim social actors participate in the 
churchification/securitization of Islam, either by supporting or opposing po- 
litical actors’ actions related to the governance of Islam, very much like non- 
Muslim social actors serve as pressure and lobbying groups. In this regard, 
Muslim communities are not monolithic, and, as is shown in Chapter 6, com- 
prise a spectrum of Muslim religious collectivities and individuals ranging 
from staunch supporters (in the person of “national Muftiates,” aka national 
“Muslim Churches”) of the churchification of Islam in their country to those 
vehemently opposing (as a rule, in the person of informal revivalist leaning 
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groups) it. By taking sides, these different Muslim actors not only react to the 
policy outcomes coming out of political actors, but also seek to influence them 
for their own benefit, this way engaging in intra-communal competition for 
the status and recognition as the (true) representatives of Islam in the country, 
something that not only involves self-churchification but intra-communal se- 
curitization of certain forms of Islamic religiosity. The social actors level, com- 
prising non-Muslim social actors and Muslim communities, is the third level 
on which the churchification/securitization of Islam in a given country 
proceeds. 

Finally, but not least importantly, in the proposed model, the “Institutional 
framework of Islam” variable is also removed. But not because it is redundant; 
rather, it is an ultimate object of the analysis for which the proposed model is 
designed. However, contrary to Tatari’s maintaining that the “institutional 
framework of Islam seems to be fixed in stone” (Tatari, 2009: 280), and that the 
““nstitutional framework of Islam’ variable determines the rules of the game 
for Muslim minorities, shaping the way they interact with the state in order to 
pursue policy change” (Tatari, 2009: 284), it is argued in this research that there 
is no universal agreement in Muslim communities on what the contents of the 
‘fnstitutional framework of Islam” is and different Muslim religious collectivi- 
ties and individuals, as shown in Chapter 6, are engaged in fierce debates on 
how it should look like in diaspora settings (minority contexts), in which Mus- 
lim communities find themselves in Europe. Euro-Islam, European Islam, figh 
al-aqalliyyat, all are proposed possible solutions. 

Though Muslim actors discuss and have a say on the contents of the “insti- 
tutional framework of Islam,’ not least through lobbying with political actors, 
it is on the policy outcomes level and through it on the legal level that the 
contents of it is shaped for the respective country. In other words, the State- 
pursued strategies of governance of Islam have a profound influence on the 
very “institutional framework of Islam” in the country—it is ultimately the 
State that decides to churchify or not to churchify, to securitize or not to secu- 
ritize Islam. It is up to the Muslim communities then to accept or object to that 
decision and this is where resource mobilization comes into play. The pro- 
posed model takes resource mobilization—both for Muslim religious collec- 
tivities and for non-Muslim social actors—for granted; therefore, it is not even 
indicated as a variable in the model. 

In the end, Tatari’s original framework is modified into a triangle (Figure 2) 
of interaction among the three main groups of actors—the political, the 
non-Muslim social, and the Muslim. While the interaction between the po- 
litical actors, on the one hand, and the non-Muslim social actors and Mus- 
lim communities on the other, is of a vertical nature, the interaction between 
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non-Muslim social actors and Muslim communities is horizontal. The vertical 
interaction is inevitably two-way, while the horizontal interaction may be also 
one-way (without a response), or there may even be no interaction between 
different non-Muslim social actors and the Muslim community. Of all the ac- 
tors in the triangle, it is only the political actors, which interact with the legal 
level, which is above the triangle of interaction itself. The legal level and the 
political actors’ level interact, as indicated above, both directly and indirectly. 
Both interactions are one-way: from the legal level directly down to the politi- 
cal actors' level and from the political actors' level, through to the policy out- 
comes (with a direct one-way relation between the two), back up to the legal 
level, making it a circular movement. 

The model itself does not endorse either churchification or securitization, 
nor does it juxtapose or oppose the two. In fact, the model is seen to be opera- 
tionable without instrumentalizing any of the two concepts, which, depending 
on the situation and the need, may be replaced with any other concepts—be it 
domestication, naturalization or nationalization of Islam, or its othering. The 
model does not suggest any strategies the political and social actors may resort 
to in their view of, and dealing with Islam and Muslims, but merely indicates 
them and places them vis-a-vis each other as well as the two main variables: 
the “legal level” and the “policy outcomes.” The model, however, is seen to best 
enable the analysis of the strategies of churchification and securitization in 
the countries under research. 


The State 
(legal level) 


| 


Political actors 
(practical politics level) 


4 \ 


Non-Muslim social actors Muslim communities 
: ——$—————) ‘ 
(social actors level) (social actors level) 


Policy outcomes —] 


FIGURE 2 Three-level interaction in churchification/securitization of Islam in Eastern 
Europe 
COMPILED BY AUTHOR 
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On the other hand, though the proposed model is designed to facilitate the 
analysis of the churchification and securitization of Islam in post-communist 
Eastern Europe, it is seen to be as valid for the analysis of outcomes of policies 
of the governance of Islam in Western Europe. In other words, the proposed 
model, albeit with possible adjustments, may be equally applied across Europe 
and arguably to any State in which Muslims find themselves in diasporic set- 
tings and where Islam is a (political) minority religion, that is, itself diasporic. 
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CHAPTER 4 


State-Church Relations in Eastern Europe: 
An Overview 


4.1 Islam in Eastern Europe: The Context 


In terms of religious legacy, Eastern Europe is primarily shaped by the heritage 
of Orthodox Christianity, with Catholicism and Islam sharing second and third 
places. Unlike Western Europe, in Eastern Europe, in general, Protestantism 
occupies a negligent part with Judaism historically possibly superseding it. 
Protestantism has only been dominant in Estonia, while a large share of Lat- 
via’s population has historically also been Protestant. Over half a dozen con- 
temporary post-communist Eastern European countries (Lithuania, Poland, 
Czech Republic, Slovakia, Hungary, Slovenia, and Croatia) historically have 
had Catholic majorities, with almost a dozen (among them, the most popu- 
lous) countries (Belarus, Ukraine, Moldova, Russia, Romania, Bulgaria, North 
Macedonia, Serbia, and Montenegro) having Orthodox majorities. 

Though it would probably be too far-fetched to compare Orthodox Church- 
es to Protestant Churches, there certainly are similarities both in that they in a 
European nation-state context tend to be, unlike the Catholic Church, 
national Churches, with all the ensuing consequences. So, the Bulgarian Or- 
thodox Church, for instance, in this regard is similar to, say, the Swedish Lu- 
theran Church. Whereas, the Catholic Church in Lithuania, the Catholic 
Church in Hungary, and the Catholic Church in Poland are all transnational, 
ie., their rank and file follow and submit to the Vatican, though, admittedly, 
they indeed do carry a national flavor. The Eastern European Orthodox Church- 
es are known to be closely connected to the conceptualization of nationhood 
and the very nations in the countries where Orthodoxy predominates. The 
close identification of belonging to a nation with belonging to a particular na- 
tional branch of the Orthodox Church has had repercussions not only to the 
nation- and state-building processes in Eastern Europe, but to the relations 
between different religious groups and ultimately the governance of religion in 
these countries. 

The religiosity of Eastern Europeans, though rebounded after the collapse 
of the choking communist system, has been lately receding, with some societ- 
ies presently being in a state of post-Christianity, if not post-religiousness. 
Estonia and the Czech Republic are two telling examples; while in the former 
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Christians of different denominations, according to the latest (201) census, 
make up over 48 per cent, with over 47 per cent confessing to be non-believers, 
in the latter, Christians make up even less—less than 13 per cent, with over 34 
per cent being non-believers. Various research show that daily practice of reli- 
gion by Eastern Europeans (including Muslims) is rather low. In many coun- 
tries of the region, the share of those practicing their religion regularly hovers 
between 10 — 25%, with just several states showing higher shares (Pew, 2017b: 
48, 70 — 71; Pew, 2013). 

When it comes to Muslim presence, there is hardly any geographical con- 
text in Eastern Europe that in the course of history has not had a Muslim 
presence,! though, admittedly, some Central European lands (namely, the 
Czech Republic and Slovakia) have not had any substantial and continuous 
presence of Muslims on their territories. Inthree quarters of the post-communist 
Eastern European countries, Muslim presence has a hundreds of years-long 
history, and in two of them (Kosovo and Albania) Muslims constitute clear 
majorities, while in Bosnia their share hovers around 50 per cent. As may be 
seen in Table 2., in none of the Catholic or Protestant majority countries does 
the share of the population of Muslim background exceed 3%, while their 
share in several Orthodox majority countries is significantly higher—over a 
third in North Macedonia, a fifth in Montenegro, a seventh in Russia, and a 
twelfth in Bulgaria. 

Determining the size of Muslim populations in Eastern European countries 
is an arduous task. Firstly, this is due to the fact that in some Eastern European 
countries national censuses do not include questions on religious identity/af- 
filiation. Consequently, any publicly circulating numbers are either extrapola- 
tions, based on census results for ethnic background of the population groups, 
where certain ethnic groups are accorded the label and status of “Muslim” or 
claims, usually little substantiated, made by representatives of Muslim reli- 
gious organizations. Even in cases where such questions are included in the 
census questionnaire, the official size of the Muslim population is not always 
accepted by different concerned parties, even Muslims themselves, who often 
claim much higher numbers than the official statistics show. For instance, in 
North Macedonia, Bulgaria, Moldova, and Serbia, leadership of national Islam- 
ic spiritual administrations have all contested their national census results and 
have argued that the official figures are far below the community-held num- 
bers. The figures for the number of individuals of Muslim background (nominal 
Muslims) in Eastern European countries, provided in Table 2, represent the 
upper ceiling offered by researchers, which as a rule falls between the usual 


1 Fora brief overview of the history of Islam in Eastern Europe, see Racius, 2018a: 23 — 44. 
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TABLE 2 Muslim populations in Eastern Europe 


Country Muslim share in Muslims in Majority religion 
population absolute figures 
Kosovo 96 1,750,000 Islam 
Albania 65 2,300,000 Islam 
Bosnia and 51 1,790,000 Islam 
Herzegovina 
North Macedonia 35 730,000 Orthodoxy 
Montenegro 19 119,000 Orthodoxy 
Bulgaria 8 600,000 Orthodoxy 
Serbia 4 350,000 Orthodoxy 
Slovenia 3 60,000 Catholicism 
Croatia 1.5 63,000 Catholicism 
Ukraine 0.6 250,000 Orthodoxy 
Romania 0.3 65,000 Orthodoxy 
Hungary 0.3 32,000 Catholicism 
Czechia 0.3 20,000 Catholicism 
Belarus 0.2 20,000 Orthodoxy 
Latvia 0.2 6,000 Protestantism 
Moldova 0.2 5,000 Orthodoxy 
Estonia 0.2 2,000 Protestantism 
Lithuania 0.15 4,000 Catholicism 
Poland 0.09 35,000 Catholicism 
Slovakia 0.09 5,000 Catholicism 
TOTAL, up to 8,206,000 
Russia 15 20,000,000 Orthodoxy 


Note: countries under research in this book are in bold. 
SOURCE: BASED ON RACIUS 2018a: 155 


overestimates by Islamic religious leadership and the underestimates provid- 
ed, if at all, by the census. 

Consecutive official censuses, when measured against each other, reveal 
some telling common dynamics in the Muslim population in the countries of 
Eastern Europe: in many countries of the region, one witnesses a steady 


2 Compare, for instance, Nielsen et al., 2009 and Scharbrodt et al., 2018. 
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decrease in absolute numbers of autochthonous populations of Muslim 
background; this is due to a combination of negative birth-death rates in the 
communities, emigration, secularization, and even changes in ethnic (and 
religious) identity. Bulgaria, where the number of those inhabitants who self- 
identify as Muslims in a ten-year period between two censuses (2001 and 2011) 
dropped by a staggering 40 per cent at least, in arguably the most notorious 
case. 

In four of the countries under investigation in this book (marked in bold in 
Table 2), populations of Muslim background are composed predominantly of 
autochthonous Turkic (Bulgaria, Lithuania®), Albanian (North Macedonia) or 
Slavic (Bosnia) speaking ethnic groups, while in Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic, Muslims of immigrant Asian and African background consti- 
tute the majorities of the national Muslim populations. These countries carry 
similarities with Western Europe, where Muslim populations are also predom- 
inantly of immigrant background. Muslim population composition-wise, the 
seven states, like the rest of the region’s countries, fall into one of these distinct 
camps: (1) those with primarily indigenous autochthonous Muslim popula- 
tions (Bosnia, Bulgaria, North Macedonia), (2) those with mixed autochtho- 
nous and immigrant Muslim populations (Poland and Lithuania), and (3) 
those with Muslim populations of overwhelmingly immigrant nature (Hunga- 
ry and Czechia). It may be added, though, that besides the autochthonous and 
immigrant segments in national Muslim populations, there is an ever increas- 
ing segment of local converts to Islam, who, however, hardly identify and so- 
cialize with autochthonous Muslims and rather either organize with those 
from immigrant backgrounds or create their own social circles (Racius, 2018a: 
157 — 159). 

It may be worth noting that forms of Islamic religiosity practiced by Eastern 
European Muslims extend from legalist Islam (practiced by autochthons and 
immigrants alike) to Sufi and folk Islam (practiced almost exclusively by 
autochthons) to various strands of revivalist Islam (practiced primarily by 
immigrants and converts though in some countries also by autochthonous 
Muslims). Most of the groups espousing these different forms of Islamic religi- 
osity have their (registered or unregistered, state recognized or not) communi- 
ties and organizations, led by respective religious authorities. 

When it comes to Islamic mysticism, Sufism, has been a very pro- 
nounced dimension of non-legalist Islam, with a number of brotherhoods 


3 Lithuanian Tatars, who still make up more than a half of Lithuania’s Muslim population, 
in the assimilation process lost their Turkic mother tongue and use Lithuanian or Slavic 
languages. 
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active throughout the region—in particular in the Balkans and Russia. With 
the arrival of the Ottomans to the Balkans, several brotherhoods soon became 
widespread and in fact were instrumental in attracting locals to convert to (of- 
ten mystical forms of) Islam. Likewise, Sufism played a prominent role in the 
conversion to Islam of some Caucasian groups. Sufi Islam in Eastern Europe 
has survived the communist period—there are now dozens of brotherhoods 
with numerous functioning zawiyyas/tekkes headed by shaykhs—but the lev- 
el of its institutionalization in post-communist Eastern Europe is lower than 
that of normative Islam. 

Historically, as elsewhere, Muslims in Eastern Europe would massively re- 
sort to religious practices and rituals that would not only have little to do with 
normative Islam but would also be distinct from more universal practices of 
Sufis. This category of practices came to be referred to in the scholarly parlance 
as folk (or “lower” as opposed to “higher” Islam of the learned classes) Islam. 
Being open to outside influences, folk Islam has been in essence susceptible to 
syncretism and one thus might find quazi- or crypto-Christian practices among 
practitioners of folk Islam in Eastern Europe. Folk Islam, being in its nature 
local, had, as a rule, local informal authorities, the most prominent of whom 
would be healers and soothsayers. These informal leaders of practices of folk 
Islam survived the communist period but in the face of seminal demograph- 
ic changes—movement of villagers, the historical custodians of folk Islam 
practices, to urban areas, increased educational levels in villages and over- 
all secularization trends but also a growing revivalist backlash to their 
practices—have been left with an ever-shrinking following and pushed onto 
the defensive. 

On the other hand, in practically all post-communist Eastern European na- 
tion states forms of Islamic religiosity have been diversifying, particularly in 
the direction of revivalist Islam. Though the agents of revivalist Islam in the 
immediate years following the collapse of the communist system were foreign 
actors, both states and state-supported as well as independent NGOs and reli- 
gious movements and organizations, local Muslims soon became not only re- 
cipients but also carriers of ideas and ways of living the revivalist Islam. Conse- 
quently, revivalist Islam in Salafi disguise may be found in practically all 
post-communist Eastern European countries. 

Although some Islamic revivalists are prone to religiously motivated (politi- 
cal) violence, the overwhelming majority of revivalists are peaceful and law 
abiding citizens who shun violence. Islamic radicalism, though it had appeared 
in Eastern Europe at the end of the 1980s, exploded in full blossom in the early 
1ggos, in a direct connection with two major armed conflicts—the Bosnia 
and Chechnya wars. The presence of radicalism among local Muslims was 
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particularly visible in the North Caucasus, where the initial separatist fight for 
a sovereign nation-state of Ichkeriya (Chechnya) was soon transformed into a 
full-blown “jihad” against “infidel” Russia with the declared aim of creating an 
Islamic emirate in North Caucasus (the so-called Caucasus Emirate), which, 
besides Chechnya, was to incorporate Daghestan, Ossetia, Ingushetia and oth- 
er Muslim-inhabited regions in the Northern Caucasus and southern Russia. 
And though the jihadi insurgency in the North Caucasus was eventually sup- 
pressed by the Russian regime by the late-2000s, cells of radicalized Northern 
Caucasian Muslims continued to menace the Russian state for years on. 

The collapse of nation-states in the Middle East in the wake of the so-called 
“Arab Spring,” the subsequent emergence of armed groups of radicalized Mus- 
lims on their territories and the founding of a post-nation state formation— 
the Islamic State—in 2014, opened a new page in the evolution of radical 
strains of revivalist Islam in Eastern Europe. As the fighting in Syria and Iraq, 
but also Libya, took on a more international face, with tens of thousands of 
foreign fighters from all over the world joining various armed factions, Eastern 
Europe also got its share. Publicly available estimates (Soufan 2015) suggest 
that well over a thousand Eastern European Muslims (excluding those who 
hailed from Russia, estimated to be up to five thousand) voluntarily relocated 
to parts of Syria and Iraq under rebel control. Expatriates from Bosnia and 
Kosovo (more than 300 from each) and those from Albania and North Macedo- 
nia (over 200 from each) made up the bulk of those who went to the conflict 
zones in the Middle East, but Serbia, Poland, and Montenegro also had their 
share, with several dozen nationals from each country following the suit. 

As indicated above, the main religious organizations in many Eastern Euro- 
pean countries are the national Islamic spiritual administrations (muftiates) 
and their spiritual, and often administrative, head is a Mufti (rais al-ulama). 
Some countries have even more than one organization aspiring to be such a 
(national) muftiate. As a rule, these muftiates are comprised of autochthonous 
Muslims and are representative of autochthonous Muslim populations and 
various forms of their practiced Islam (first of all legalist but sometimes also 
Sufi and other heterodox), routinely called by the muftiates “traditional” Islam. 
Nominally, this “traditional” Islam in its legalist form usually implies Sunni Is- 
lam of Hanafi tradition, historically practiced by the overwhelming majority of 
Eastern European Muslims, but other branches of Sunni Islam, such as Shafi, 
practiced in the Caucasus, may also be included. Thus, the muftiates see them- 
selves as foremost the custodians of Sunni Islam, albeit often in its local 
variant. 

Among the countries under investigation in this book, all three Balkan 
countries (Bosnia, Bulgaria, and North Macedonia) as well as Poland and 
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TABLE 3 Forms of Islamic religiosity and their representatives in countries under research 

Country Dominant form, ethnicity Other forms, ethnicity 

Bosnia and Normative Sunni Hanafi Salafism (Bosniaks, Arabs) 

Herzegovina Islam inclusive of Sufism | Gulen movement (Turks 
(Bosniaks) and Bosniaks) 

North Macedonia Normative Sunni Hanafi Salafism (Albanians) 


Islam inclusive of Sufism 
and Bektashism (Alba- 
nians, Torbeshis) 


Bulgaria Normative Sunni Hanafi Heterodox Islam (Roma) 
Islam (Turks, Pomaks) Gulen movement (Turks) 
Salafism (Pomaks) 
Hungary No dominant form Moderate revivalist 
(Hungarians, Arabs) 
Czech Republic | No dominant form Moderate revivalist 
(Czechs, Arabs) 
Lithuania Normative Sunni Hanafi Salafism (Lithuanians) 
Islam (Tatars, Turks) 
Normative Sunni Hanafi Moderate revivalist (Poles, 
Poland Islam (Tatars, Turks) Arabs) 


COMPILED BY AUTHOR 


Lithuania have representative Muslim religious organizations headed by a 
(chief/grand) mufti. Hungary and Czechia, however, have nominal umbrella 
Islamic religious organizations akin to Islamic councils in Western Europe. 
Thus, organizationally, the five former countries fall into one category, while 
the latter two into another. Moreover, in Bulgaria (since 1992), Poland (since 
2004) and Lithuania (since 2018), there have been rival/alternative Muslim 
spiritual administrations that have sought (and in the Bulgarian case, have, 
even if only temporarily, attained) state recognition as representative Islamic 
organizations.* While the Bulgarian case is exceptional in all respects (the rival 
muftiates, headed and staffed by autochthonous Muslims of the same form 
of Islamic religiosity—namely, Hanafi Sunni—were alternatively supported 
by the governments in office), in the Polish and Lithuanian cases, the alterna- 
tive/rival muftiates are of mixed (autochthonous, convert, and immigrant) 


4 For more on the history and development of these organizations, see Radius, 2018a. 
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membership and are of revivalist (moderate Islamist) leaning. Though the Is- 
lamic Community of Hungary has positioned itself as of Hanafi tradition (it 
has even asked the Bosnian Islamic Community to appoint a mufti for it), 
all other Islamic organizations in both Hungary and Czechia are of a 
non-denominationalist (moderate revivalist) type (with alleged connections 
to the Muslim Brotherhood or other transnational revivalist groups). 

A common trait among practically all post-communist Eastern European 
states is the nationalization, in a double sense, of Islam, particularly in those 
newly independent countries, where there has not been a historical precedent 
to fall back on, or the earlier historical precedents were irrelevant. This is fore- 
most in the cases of newly (primarily first-time but also reconstituted) inde- 
pendent states that emerged out of the ruins of the UssR and socialist Yugosla- 
via. In most of these countries, Muslim populations proceeded with founding 
(or rejuvenating the existing) their (autocephalous) religious organizations, 
ie., the Islamic spiritual administrations (the muftiates), referred to above. 
However, as in many countries, there was a dominant ethnic group within the 
Muslim population of the country, this nationalizing of Islam was coupled 
with its (re)ethnicization. 

Though it was not the states that did this, the nationalization of institutional- 
ized Islam became useful to governing elites as among other things it also meant 
the taming of Islam/Muslims—the officially recognized (and expectedly coopt- 
ed and easily controlled and coerced, if be need) national institutions were to 
serve as (sole) representatives and custodians of “acceptable” Islam and were 
entrusted by the State to “issue binding decisions in all administrative and spiri- 
tual issues pertinent to the Muslim community” (Elbasani and Roy, 2015: 461). At 
the same time, arguably, “[ p]olicies of nationalization-cum-etatization of Islam 
often served worldly interests of subjecting religion to the service of concrete 
political projects and agendas” (Elbasani, 2015: 3). 

The above discussed conditions and circumstances have effectively made 
Muslim populations in post-communist Eastern European countries into dias- 
poras, sometimes beached (as in the case of South-Eastern Europe, but also the 
former European republics of the ussR) and other times of immigrant nature 
(as in the case of the ViSegrad Four). Their representative Islamic spiritual ad- 
ministrations emerged, as is shown further below, as national autocephalous, 
if not independent, establishments (to use Sedgwick’s term) who have sought 
to monopolize the Islamic religious field in their respective nation states, ef- 
fectively becoming, with the tacit approval and very often active involvement 
of the State, church-like entities. 

Despite, or rather as a reaction to, the processes of the institutionalization- 
cum-nationalization of Islam and the bureaucratization of its administrative 
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structures in post-communist Eastern European countries, a dissenting major 
tendency, common to practically all those states, revealed itself—that of the 
individualization of religiosity. This dissension expressed itself in alternative 
forms of religiosity, chiefly of a revivalist nature, and was in clear opposition to 
the forms of religiosity promoted by the official Islamic administrations and 
presented by them as “traditional” to the land. There formed de facto indepen- 
dent Muslim groups who were not only hostile but even rival to the officially 
espoused Islam and who manifested experience of religiosity that has become 
“detached from organized religion and official doctrinal prescriptions” 
(Elbasani and Roy, 2015: 458). In the words of Elbasani and Roy (Elbasani and 
Roy, 2015: 458), the result of this ongoing novel turn “is the revival of Islam as 


” 


faith, not as a collective identity or organized form of ‘belonging.” Therefore, 
the coming back of the Sacred to post-communist Eastern European states has 
been accompanied not only by the resurgence of institutionalized Islam but 
also of its opposite, individualization and privatization, with the emergence of 
“autonomous ‘faith communities, informal structures where members of an 
ethno-national group or subgroup endeavor to build a community of believers 


” 


within a larger group of ‘cultural Muslims” (Elbasani and Roy, 2015: 466). 

In the context of the countries under investigation in this book, one may 
distinguish among them at least three types of Muslim religious collectivities: 
1. institutionalized autochthonous Muslim-run and state-recognized as repre- 
sentative Islamic spiritual administrations—muftiates (Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
North Macedonia, Lithuania, Poland), 2. rival/alternative institutionalized and 
run by mixed revivalist-leaning membership but not state-recognized as 
representative Islamic organizations (Lithuania, Poland) and independent 
institutionalized and run by mixed revivalist-leaning membership Islamic 
organizations and their umbrella organizations (Hungary, Czechia), and 
3. non-institutionalized radical revivalist (Salafi, Wahhabi) groupings of mixed 
membership. While the first group is the object of the State-pursued strategy 
of the churchification of Islam, the third group is the raison detre of the secu- 
ritization of Islam, with the second oscillating between the two ends. 

The physical co-existence of Muslim groups and non-Muslim (majority) 
populations in Eastern Europe does not warrant their positive engagement, 
either in history or at the present. On the contrary, in many cases this coexis- 
tence has historically caused discomfort on both sides, leading to tensions and 
even political and legal discrimination and/or inter-communal violence. Mus- 
lim communities in Eastern Europe, particularly since the formation of the 
post-Ottoman and, more recently, post-communist nation-states, have been 
often received by local non-Muslims with open hostility, both, on the State and 
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social level; they have been at the receiving end of intermittent othering bor- 
dering on latent but at times also manifest Muslimophobia. 

Since as far back as the nineteenth century, international treaties obliging 
national legislation to guarantee the basic rights of Muslim citizens in nascent 
nation states have facilitated the steady formal increase in such rights. Today, 
in practically all Eastern European countries, Islam has been institutionally 
recognized through registration of Muslim representative religious organiza- 
tions. However, the actual level of religious rights varies considerably from 
country to country; where Islam is officially recognized as one of the “tradi- 
tional” religions of the country, Muslims as a rule have many more rights and 
privileges, not only compared to Muslim communities in the countries where 
Islam does not hold such status but also vis-a-vis other (non-Muslim) religious 
communities without such status. By large, however, Muslims and Islam in 
Eastern Europe have remained, historically, the internal, and, with the appear- 
ance of “new” Muslims in the person of immigrants and converts, also as the 
external, “Other,” with all the ensuing consequences. In the Eastern European 
context, particularly in those parts where the Muslim presence has been for 
hundreds of years, and in which there are still very few immigrants, dislike, 
hatred or fear of Islam and Muslims primarily rises from the past-oriented his- 
torical narratives of ethnocentric national evolution, where Muslims (first of 
all, in the person of Turks) often serve as either former “invaders” (the histori- 
cal external “Other”) or the “misguided part of ‘us’”” (the internal “Other”). 

In most countries in South-Eastern Europe, national folklore and literature 
are sprinkled with negative attitudes toward Turks. While Bulgaria and Serbia 
stand out as the countries whose national folklore and writings by national(ist) 
poets and writers are peppered with, what one in contemporary terms would 
call “hate speech,” Hungarian literary heritage also contains some such exam- 
ples. Though in North Eastern Europe there are significantly less folkloristic 
tropes of an anti-Muslim nature, one may still find authored works from the 
nineteenth century or the beginning of the twentieth century, particularly in 
Russian, in which the portrayal of Muslims is often biased, to say the least. 
Practically universally, such literature refers to the perceived brutal miscon- 
duct on the side of the invading Muslims (Turks or Mongol-Tatars) and the 
brave resistance by the righteous local Christians. Conscription of young Chris- 
tian boys to the Ottoman army (devsirme), where they were also (forcibly) con- 
verted to Islam, receives a particular share of scornful attention. 

In many Eastern European countries, Muslims by virtue of belonging to a 
non-Christian faith (often coupled with belonging to a non-Slavic speaking 
ethnicity) had to constantly struggle to be accepted as part of the nation and 
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its state. However, sometimes, their efforts have been offset by the antagonist 
reaction from the dominant/national Christian Church’s side. Moldova, Serbia, 
and North Macedonia may be out forward as the countries where the leader- 
ship of the majority Orthodox communities have openly espoused anti-Islam/ 
anti-Muslim sentiment and even instigated to act against Muslims and their 
interests through public protests, boycotts, and lobbying for or against relevant 
legislation. 

Since in some Eastern European (particularly Central and Eastern Balkan) 
countries, Church and state habitually work in tandem, if not as one, the politi- 
cal parties, both in government and opposition, often either follow the Musli- 
mophobic line of the (national) Church or, vice versa, tacitly encourage it. So, 
for instance, the institutionalization of Islam in Moldova that was vehemently 
opposed by the Orthodox Church was also derided by parts of the country’s 
political elite, including former president. Likewise, in North Macedonia, the 
political elite and the Orthodox Church have on many occasions worked close- 
ly in not only advancing the “Christian nature of the nation” but also belittling 
and demonizing the country’s Muslim population. In the mid-2o10s, the North 
Macedonian President publicly vilified Muslim refugees coming to Europe and 
even warned the world of the prospect of a “Balkan Chaliphate.’ A radical na- 
tionalist party in Bulgaria has even gone so far as to engage in physical violence 
against Muslims and their property. The role of Christian Churches in the oth- 
ering of Muslims and securitizing of Islam in Eastern Europe is analyzed in 
more detail in Chapter 5. 

Both the internal dynamics in Muslim communities in post-communist 
Eastern Europe and their reception by state and non-state actors has led to Is- 
lam being pulled into two opposite directions—its effective churchification 
and securitization. The last two chapters of the book are devoted to the analy- 
sis of these two trends in the seven selected countries of the region. 


4.2 Historical Precedents of State-Church Relations in Eastern Europe 


The history of state-church relations in Eastern Europe may be divided into 
four periods. The first one does not have a definite beginning (in different 
countries of the region it may be placed anywhere between the fifteenth and 
nineteenth centuries) but lasted until ww1. This period is the longest and most 
complex as it covers both imperial states—Russia, Ottoman Turkey, and 
Austro-Hungary—and nascent nation states that were founded in South- 
Eastern Europe in the nineteenth century. The second period encompasses the 
two inter-war decades (1918 — 1939/40) when most of the states in this research 
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were sovereign nation states. The third period is framed by the communist rule 
of 1945 — 1990 in all states under research. Finally, the fourth, and current pe- 
riod may be called post-communist. It is the three first periods that are over- 
viewed in this subchapter. 

The first period of state-church relations covers a lengthy period of time, 
when all of the states under research were part of one of the great empires of 
the region (North Macedonia and Bulgaria of the Ottoman Empire since the 
fifteenth century; Czechia and Hungary of Austro-Hungary since the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century respectively; Bosnia of both, first the Ottoman Em- 
pire since the fifteenth century, and then Austro-Hungary since the nineteenth 
century; and Lithuania and Poland of Russia, since the end of the eighteenth 
century). During that period state-church relations, and particularly state- 
Islam relations, developed differently in the three empires. The Ottoman Em- 
pire was itself a Muslim-majority state ruled by Muslim political elite, in which 
Islam was the state religion. In Russia, Muslims, increasingly from the sixteenth 
century on became the second largest faith community, while Austro-Hungary 
had hardly any Muslims before it occupied Bosnia in 1878. 

Though one may hardly talk of the churchification of Islam in imperial East- 
ern Europe, metropolises (Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and Vienna) had 
proceeded with the institutionalization of Islam on their territory, which later 
served as a blueprint for its churchification in subsequent nation states. In the 
Ottoman Empire, Shaykh al-Islam, or Grand Mufti, since the end of the six- 
teenth century was seen as the top ecclesiastical figure, in addition to his ju- 
ridical function, that of issuing fatwas, heading the entire bureaucratic religio- 
judicial structure akin to the ministry of religious affairs; he was “responsible 
for all religious and legal nominations in the empire” (Gerber, 1994: 22). Re- 
gional muftis, among them those in Eastern European possessions, though 
elected locally, were appointed by the Grand Mufti. It is reported that “[s]ince 
the 1850s, all Bosnian muftis were members of the Administrative Council of 
the Ottoman Province of Bosnia” (Mujadzevi¢, 2017: 37). Nonetheless, the over- 
all Ottoman religious structure and bureaucracy, particularly in provinces, was 
loose enough to see it more as horizontal than vertical. 

In Russia, Empress Catherine, first (in 1773) promulgated a ground-breaking 
law on religious tolerance which curtailed the Russian Orthodox Church’s in- 
terference in the religious life of the Empire’s Muslims and then, towards the 
end of the century, initiated the process of founding Muslim spiritual adminis- 
trations (a.k.a. muftiates), headed by regional state-appointed and state- 
salaried muftis, that effectively functioned as state departments under the 
Ministry of Interior. In Crews’ words, “[t]o domesticate Islam in the empire, 
and to turn Muslims away from alternative sources of authority in Kabul, 
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Istanbul, and elsewhere, Catherine and her officials opted to introduce a 
churchlike organization among a population that had previously known no 
such institutions” (Crews, 2006: 33), while through “rules restrict[ing] the legal 
performance of clerical duties to men licensed by the state, effectively creat[ed] 
an official Muslim clergy where none had existed before” (Crews, 2006: 54). 
Even more, Crews maintains that through her legislative and executive re- 
forms, Catherine had “transformed the imperial regime into a patron of Islam” 
(Crews, 2006: 32). In the nineteenth century, several other regional muftiates 
were established by imperial decrees completing the implementation of the 
state strategy of, if not churchification, then certainly the ecclesification of Is- 
lam in imperial Russia. 

In 1882, Austro-Hungary established an Islamic spiritual administration 
for Bosnian Muslims, also headed by a (grand) mufti, called rais al-ulama. 
Like in the Russian case, the grand mufti and regional muftis were appoint- 
ed by the Austro-Hungarian authorities and paid out of state coffers. A year 
after the annexation of Bosnia in 1908, a “Constitution for autonomous ad- 
ministration of Islamic religious affairs, pious foundations and education in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina” was promulgated establishing the status of Muslims in 
the province and their relations with the state (Mujadzevi¢, 2017: 38). That 
said, even prior to this formal institutionalization of Islam in Habsburg Bos- 
nia, authorities in 1887 established the School for Shari‘a judges in Sarajevo, 
where, besides the expected Islamic subjects, students had to study a number 
of modern secular subjects (Kar¢i¢, H., 2012: 42). The Islamic infrastructure 
in Habsburg Bosnia did not function like a government department but was 
more like a church-in-the-making, because the Austro-Hungarian authorities 
modeled it after the Christian understanding of religious organizations. The 
Austro-Hungarian model of institutionalized Muslim religious collectivity was 
closest in approximating a “Muslim church” of a congregational type. As is 
shown in the following chapters of the book, the Bosnian Islamic Community 
is arguably one of the most advanced in the progression of the churchification 
of Muslim religious collectivities in post-communist Eastern Europe. 

In the post-Ottoman Balkans (starting with the second half of the nineteenth 
century), the founding of sovereign Slavic-Orthodox majority states “triggered 
the collapse of the established interreligious relations and the microstructure 
of society and brought about a profound reconfiguration in the region's social 
and political geography” (Merdjanova, 2013: 7). While the hitherto second- 
class (dhimmi) citizens—Slavic speaking Christian Orthodox—became the 
political and social core of the new nations, the formerly politically and so- 
cially (though not demographically) dominant Muslims were almost over- 
night stripped of their status: “[f]rom followers of the dominant faith in the 
Ottoman Empire who enjoyed a privileged legal and social position, Muslims 
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turned into religious minorities who had to struggle continually to define 
their place in non-Muslim polities” (Merdjanova, 2013: 7). Mentzel notes that 
“the Balkan Christian nationalists were faced with the problem of the Muslim 
populations in their midst. In particular, these nationalists had to determine 
how these populations (sometimes quite substantial) fitted into their plans for 
the construction of a nation state. In some cases (perhaps most of the time), 
the nationalists regarded the Muslims as foreigners who had to be expelled. 
In other instances, the Muslims were regarded as renegade members of the 
dominant national group who needed to be brought back into the fold. In very 
few cases were the Muslims simply left alone, and in even fewer were they re- 
garded as a distinct ethnic or national group” (Mentzel, 2000: 8). Looking from 
the perspective of local Muslims, “[t]he growth of nationalism and the estab- 
lishment of the Balkan nation states likewise put the Balkan Muslims in a diffi- 
cult position. Some identified with the Ottoman Empire, others with the ruling 
national group. Still others engaged in building distinct national identities for 
themselves” (Mentzel, 2000: 8). Eventually, Muslim communities in these new- 
ly founded nation states in the post-Ottoman Balkans established their own 
spiritual administrations, arguably modeled after the Bosnian example. 

Of the three Balkan countries under research in the present book, Bulgaria 
was the first to become a post-Ottoman state. Its path to sovereignty began 
with it becoming a semi-independent Principality in the aftermath of the Ber- 
lin Congress of 1878. Its first Constitution (Art. 40, 42) guaranteed Muslims the 
right to profess their religion (Kanev, 2002: 319). For practical purposes, “[e] 
xecutive supervision over religious minorities in this period was exercised by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Public Worship,” something that Kanev 
finds of symbolic significance because “local communities of Bulgarian citi- 
zens were placed under the jurisdiction of a government ministry in charge of 
foreigners” (Kanev, 2002: 319). In 1880, the Provisional Regulations for the Spiri- 
tual Administration of Christians, Muslims, and Jews were promulgated. Inter 
alia, the Provisional Regulations “made the first timid attempt to specify the 
provisions of Article 42 of the Constitution on executive supervision over mi- 
nority religious communities. They abrogated the office of the kadi, or Muslim 
judges, and transferred their powers to the muftis. Ten mufti judicial districts 
were formed, with the mufti of each district elected by ‘the Muslim popula- 
tion. Under the Provisional Regulations, the elected muftis did not have to be 
endorsed by the authorities. However, the Chief Mufti and all regional muftis 
were paid by the government” (Kanev, 2002: 320). 

The Sofia Muftiate “started to play a mediating role between the state and 
the district muftiates and in 1910 it became ‘Chief Muftiate’” (Shakir, 2017: 102). 
However, with the passing of new Provisional Regulations for the Spiritual 
Administration of Muslims in 1895, the electoral procedure of the Grand Mufti 
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was abandoned and from then on he was to be appointed by a royal decree, 
while election of regional muftis by state-appointed boards was also to be en- 
dorsed by a decree. All muftis were civil servants receiving state salary (Kanev, 
2002: 320). The situation once again changed when, “[i]n accordance with a 
couple of Ottoman-Bulgarian agreements (namely, the first and second Istan- 
bul Protocols from 1909 and 1913), the chief mufti initially had to be elected for 
a five year period by the district muftis, after that he had to be approved by the 
Ottoman Sheikh ul-Islam and only then acknowledged by the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment” (Shakir, 2017: 102). This system with a fixed term in office effectively 
was to make the chief mufti not only primus inter pares, but also truly legiti- 
mate and representative. Unfortunately, throughout both the interwar and 
communist period only two muftis were elected under the system, while the 
rest were directly appointed by the state (Shakir, 2017: 103). Thus, state interfer- 
ence and control of the Islamic administrative structure and its leadership in 
Bulgaria (as in fact, in many other post-Ottoman states in Southeast Europe, 
including Yugoslavia) preceded the communist period. 

The Statute on Spiritual Organization and Administration of Muslims in the 
Kingdom of Bulgaria of 1919 further increased the state’s role in internal gover- 
nance of Islam in Bulgaria: the Ministry in charge was empowered to endorse 
and annul the election of “boards of Muslim parishes and of the Chief Mufti. 
Article 123 also empowered the Ministry to dismiss the Chief Mufti if he “does 
not conscientiously fulfill his duties and, by his actions, violates the provisions 


ey 


of this Statute and the laws and regulations effective in the country” (Kanev, 
2002: 321). Regional muftis and Muftiate staff remained on the payroll of the 
state (Kanev, 2002: 321). Kanev relates that “[t]he Ministry interfered at all stag- 
es of the examination and appointment of all Muslim clerics. It supervised the 
Muslim courts and the affairs of all Muslim institutions. The Ministry licensed 
the construction of all new mosques, as well as trade in, mortgages, and ex- 
change of vakif-owned property (i.e. property owned by the Muslim religious 
charities)” (Kanev, 2002: 321 — 322) and concludes: “By this Statute, the authori- 
ties established full control over the Muslim religious community” (Kanev, 
2002: 321 — 322). Besides political control, there was all but total financial con- 
trol by the state of the Islamic clergy, as “[a]ccording to Articles 94, 131 and 160 
of the second Istanbul Protocol (that came into effect in 1919), the muftis were 
to be paid by the Bulgarian government and (...) were considered official per- 
sonnel” (Shakir, 2017: 103). 

In the interwar, as well as the communist, period, two countries under in- 
vestigation in the present research—namely Bosnia and North Macedonia— 
were part of Yugoslavia. Though during the first decade of the existence of the 
state, the governance of Islam remained diffused, in 1930, the Yugoslav regime 
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“sought to solidify the new unitarian Yugoslav ideology among its Muslims by 
uniting them in one singular pro-regime Islamic religious body” (Mujadzevi¢, 
2017: 40), and the Islamic Religious Community of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, 
with the seat of rais al-ulama moved to the capital Belgrade. With the central- 
ization of the administration of Islamic affairs, the Islamic institution lost its 
autonomy and the principle of election of its officials (Kar¢i¢ F., 2015: 133). This 
once again changed with the state-promulgated new Constitution of the Is- 
lamic Religious Community of 1936, when it was once again decentralized 
(with the seat of rais al-ulama returned to Sarajevo in Bosnia), and state con- 
trol was somewhat eased (Mujadzevié, 2017: 40). 

In the aftermath of ww1, of the former European possessions of the Russian 
Empire, only Poland saw the establishment in 1925 of a Muslim spiritual ad- 
ministration (muftiate), this time, bottom-up. Already in 1925, the leadership of 
the Polish Tatar Muslims “prepared the Temporary Regulations Concerning the 
Organization of the Mohammedan Church [Pol. Kosciota Mahometanskiego | 
in Poland and submitted it to the Ministry of Religious Denominations and 
Public Enlightenment” (Nalborczyk, 2017: 298). It is symbolic that the Islamic 
organization being formed was called by Muslims themselves the Moham- 
medan Church, for such a title suggests, if not betrays, that the institutional- 
ized religious collectivity of Muslims in Poland was to be modeled after and 
resemble (Christian) Churches. However, it took more than a decade for the 
Muftiate, in the person of the Muslim Religious Union, to be officially recog- 
nized by the state. The recognition came in 1936 in the form of an agreement 
between the Polish state and the Muslim Religious Union, which effectively 
endorsed a national (autocephalous) “Muslim church,” however, this time with 
no word “church” in the title itself. 

The signed Act stipulated that the Mufti was the head of the Muslim Reli- 
gious Union and “managed the Union single-handedly, he was not limited by 
the opinions of the Highest Muslim Board and his post was to be held for life 
(Article 3)” (Nalborczyk, 2017: 300). Like in Bulgaria, “[t]he government sup- 
ported the Muslim Religious Union financially e.g. by paying the salaries of the 
Mufti, imams and muezzins (Article 38)” (Nalborczyk, 2017: 300). However, as 
Nalborczyk and Borecki argue, “[t]he state had a great influence on appoint- 
ments to positions in and the functioning of the Union. The Minister of Reli- 
gious Denominations and Public Enlightenment approved the list of candi- 
dates for the posts of the Mufti and members of the Highest Muslim Board. 
The voivodes (local governors), had the right to veto candidates put forward to 
be imams and the right to demand the removal of any clerics whose activities 
were contrary to the state’s interests. Any disputes were to be settled by the 
Minister of Religious Denominations and Public Enlightenment, while the 
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authorities also influenced the Union's property management” (Nalborczyk 
and Borecki, 2011: 347 — 348). 

Lithuanian Muslims, though, made lukewarm attempts at unification, be- 
cause of intra-community bickering and infighting failed to come to terms 
among themselves and to establish a representative national Muslim religious 
organization and throughout the interwar period operated on the basis of in- 
dependent informal congregations (Ra¢ius, 2015). The minuscule Muslim 
communities in interwar Czechoslovakia and Hungary, formerly parts of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, failed to secure registration of their religious orga- 
nizations with the state authorities and were forced to function as amebic con- 
gregations (Mendel, 1998). 

Reflecting on the pre-wwIiI period of the seven current countries under in- 
vestigation, only Bosnia, Bulgaria and Poland had institutionalized and formal- 
ly recognized national Islamic spiritual administrations. All of these nascent 
Islamic organizations in many respects resembled, if were not altogether mod- 
eled after, the image of Christian religious organizations, ie. Churches, and 
appear to have been perceived by the states, first of all, legally, but also socio- 
politically, a sort of “national Muslim Churches.’ Thus, the state-pursued strat- 
egy of the churchification of Islam in certain Eastern European countries had 
started well before the Second World War. In Bosnia and Bulgaria, this strategy, 
to a certain degree, was carried over into the communist period. 

The communist period in the history of Europe may be tentatively divided 
into two sub-periods—the interwar (1917 — 1939) period, when it was only Rus- 
sia/the ussR that was ruled by communists, and the Cold War (1945 — 1989/90) 
period, when besides the expanded uss, practically all Central and Eastern 
European countries were under communist control. The rise to power of com- 
munists halted the development of representative Muslim religious organiza- 
tions in most of Eastern Europe. Speaking generally, the situation of Muslim 
communities in the communist-ruled Eastern European countries was similar 
in that all over the “Eastern bloc”; practicing Islam was made difficult by men- 
acing and harassing state policies that placed numerous restrictions on Muslim 
communities. 

The victorious Bolsheviks who came to power in Russia in late 1917 initially 
appeared to have been rather tolerant of Russia’s Muslims, as their policy to- 
wards Islam and Muslims “was characterized by considerable flexibility, toler- 
ance and tactfulness” (Yemelianova, 2002: 103). Nonetheless, within several 
years, communists turned against Islam. The intellectual activities, and not 
only religious, were severely affected by purges—educational establishments 
shut down, publishing houses and media closed, publications banned. All of 
the establishments of Islamic religious education on the European side of the 
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USSR were closed. The tsarist-era Ufa-based muftiate, charged with supervi- 
sion of religious affairs of Muslims of the European part of the ussR, however, 
was preserved. The draconian restrictions on religious activities of Muslim citi- 
zens were somewhat eased during wwii, and even three new state-controlled 
regional muftiates were founded, with two of them in the Caucasus, and the 
third one in Central Asia (Yemelianova, 2002: 121). Nevertheless, a new wave of 
anti-religious measures aimed at the atheization of Soviet society, including 
Muslims, were introduced by the regime in 1954 (Yemelianova, 2002: 125 — 126). 
A decade later, in view of persistent Islamic religious practices, particularly 
those related to rites of passage and family occasions, like marriage, birth and 
the like, in 1962 the authorities came up with a plan to introduce lay alterna- 
tives to them. In the early 1980s, the government called for renewed efforts to 
suppress Islamic practices. 

Bulgaria’s Muslims, though not as severely, also had to bear the brunt of the 
state’s double-natured atheist-cum-nationalist policies; Turks, who made up 
the bulk of Bulgaria’s population of Muslim background, where denied their 
ethnic identity and culture (including religious). As a consequence, the Mus- 
lim minority in Bulgaria was subjected by the communist government not only 
to atheist policies but also to forced Bulgarization. It is argued that the De- 
nominations Act of 1949 had as its “prime objective” “to enable the authorities 
to establish full control over the denominations” (Kanev, 2002: 333). Commu- 
nist authorities set up a Department of Religious Affairs, which “had extensive 
powers to control the religious communities: to censor in advance all their ad- 
dresses, circulars and other communications of public relevance; and to con- 
trol all international contacts, as well as all foreign donations. Article 12 [of the 
Denominations Act] empowered the Director of Religious Affairs to remove 
from office clerics of all denominations who were found to have ‘violated the 
law, [breached] the public order and [acted against] good morals, or to have 
worked against the democratic structure of the state” (Kanev, 2002: 333). 

Very much like elsewhere in communist-ruled Eastern Europe, the regime 
in socialist Yugoslavia proceeded with the persecution of religion, which in the 
first decade of the regime was particularly virulent. Right after coming to pow- 
er in 1946, the communist regime abolished the Shari‘a courts; then, in 1952, it 
shut down primary religious schools, placed a virtual ban on Sufi activities, and 
proceeded with the expropriation of waqf properties (Merdjanova, 2013: 31). Of 
over 40 madrasas in pre-wwII Bosnia, by 1949 only one was allowed by the 
communist authorities to continue offering Islamic education in the entire So- 
cialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. However, the Yugoslav government, 
starting with the 1960s, adjusted its religious policies by relaxing restrictions on 
religious organizations and practices. The Islamic Religious Community was 
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given more power in actual administering of internal Islamic affairs, censor- 
ship was relaxed, Islamic religious education and public propagation of Islam 
allowed, Muslims were permitted to travel abroad for pilgrimage and religious 
studies (Kar¢ié, F., 2015: 100 — 18). In 1977, the regime even allowed a Faculty of 
Islamic Studies to be opened in Sarajevo. 

Though the new Constitution of Islamic Religious Community in the Fed- 
erative People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, adopted in 1947, sought once again to 
centralize the Islamic Religious Community, (MujadZevic, 2017: 42). and 
governance of Islam in Socialist Yugoslavia was subsequently decentralized, 
with the Yugoslav Islamic Community functioning as “a Pan-Yugoslav, multi- 
ethnic federation of autonomous Muslim institutions and associations. The 
constitution of the Islamic Community was congruent with the Yugoslav ‘self- 
management’ system. Self-administered regional assemblies (...) influenced 
the central authority at Sarajevo through representatives and delegations. Sa- 
rajevo religious authorities also granted broad autonomy to local muftis and 
Muslim assemblies (...). The reis-ul-ulema had special prerogatives as the reli- 
gious authority and head of the clergy but could not veto decisions passed by 
the autonomous assemblies (...) Some Sufi (or dervish) orders and monasteries 
(tekijas) recognized the Sarajevo authorities, while some others were indepen- 
dent” (Perica, 2002: 79). The Constitution of the Islamic Community of 1969 
reintroduced the position of mufti, abandoned in its 1936 Constitution, only 
this time “muftis were given administrative duties in the religious hierarchy 
(supervision of imams)” but “not entrusted with the traditional ifta’ function” 
(Karéié, F., 2015: 137). In any case, since the 1970s, socialist Yugoslavia witnessed 
an overall Islamic revival unseen anywhere else in communist Eastern Europe 
of the time. 

In the aftermath of wwt1, the Central European states of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary did not escape the nightmare of communist rule. 
Though the history of Islam on their territories predates the formation of na- 
tion states and there even were tiny Muslim communities in the first part of 
the twentieth century, the significant increase (if not reappearance) of Mus- 
lims in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and to a certain extent in Poland is some- 
what paradoxically connected to the communist period (Hannova, 2014). This 
happened because, starting in the 1970s, students, mostly male, from what was 
then seen as “friendly” Arab and other Asian and African states with significant 
Muslim populations, started coming to local universities for full studies; subse- 
quently, present Muslim communities started slowly taking shape. In the com- 
munist period, however, they remained non-institutionalized and one may 
hardly talk about state-Islam relations in either communist Hungary or 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Though centralization and control by the state of Muslim religious activities 
have certainly been the features of governance of Islam (and religion in gen- 
eral) in communist Eastern Europe, one may not talk, as some are tempted, 
about sustained efforts by communists to eradicate Islamic religious beliefs 
and practices—apart from Albania during the time. If anything, the progres- 
sion of the churchification of Islam that had started in some Eastern European 
states in the pre-wwll period was temporarily halted or put off; instead, it was 
substituted with a drive to subordinate the religious communities to the re- 
gime and even incorporate their religious organizations into the overall com- 
munist public administration system. This was being done by coercion, coop- 
tation, recruitment and infiltration, so that by the end of the Cold War, the top 
leadership in representative Islamic organizations, particularly in Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, was in fact part of the state apparatus. The collapse of the com- 
munist regimes and with them some of the states (foremost, Yugoslavia and 
the ussR but also Czechoslovakia) starting in 1990, among other cataclysmic 
socio-political changes ushered in numerous novelties, both into the lives of 
the Muslim populations of post-communist Eastern European countries and 
state-Islam relations. 


4.3 Frameworks of Governance of Islam in Post-communist Eastern 
Europe 


With the fall of the Berlin Wall (and with it the Iron Curtain), the disintegra- 
tion of the ussR, and the collapse of the communist system in Eastern Europe, 
the newly independent and sovereign states (with the final dismemberment of 
Yugoslavia their number surpassed 20) faced a challenge to overhaul their leg- 
islation pertaining to state-church relations in general and the governance of 
religion in particular. Potz, confining his attention to Orthodox majority post- 
communist Eastern European countries, claims that in state-religion relations 
“most of the countries emerging from communism opted for the Western Eu- 
ropean model, considering it more corresponding with their own history and 
more suitable to their own social structure. This was in principle an under- 
standable choice, but there was of course the question which of the various 
types of relations available within the Western European system of law on reli- 
gion was preferred by the post-Communist countries with an Orthodox tradi- 
tion” (Potz, 2008: 49). 

However, as is shown below, such an optimistic view of the regimes of gov- 
ernance of religion and state-religion relations in post-communist Eastern Eu- 
rope, and particularly the Orthodox majority countries, is superficial, as the 
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chosen purportedly Western models either do not function as they should (or 
as they function in Western Europe), or the chosen models are not entirely or 
even at all Western European. Contrary to Potz, and arguably more to the 
point, Kalkandjieva maintains that “[a]lthough the Soviet successor-states, Ti- 
to’s Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria preserved Lenin’s formula of a ‘separation of the 
church from the state, they did not bring church-state relations closer to the 
western model. In fact, postcommunist legislation has weakened the principle 
of separation in the case of the local Orthodox churches by emphasizing their 
traditional nature or historical roles” (Kalkandjieva, 2011: 609). 

Riedel rhetorically asks: “[W]hy most of the former socialist countries have 
not changed their authoritarian laicism in favour of a neutral one but estab- 
lished new cooperationist models of church-state relations,” and immediately 
responds that “[t]he answer lies in the political activities of religious commu- 
nities during the transition period as a part of the civil society struggle against 
authoritarian governments. Either they were not willing to abandon political 
engagement after achieving a real system change or they considered the transi- 
tion period as an opportunity to recover their lost influence in society” (Riedel, 
2008: 263). Though this observation appears to be particularly valid for the Or- 
thodox majority post-communist Eastern European countries, some of the 
Catholic majority states (foremost Croatia and Poland) also fit the picture. 

Furthermore, from the perspective of governance of religion in post- 
communist Eastern Europe, as Gunn argues, “[t]hose who are responsible for 
regulating religion...will often see ‘neutrality, ‘equality’ and ‘nondiscrimina- 
tion’ not through some relatively ‘objective’ lens, but through the rose-colored 
glasses of the founding myths and perceived identities” (Gunn, 2006: 37). These 
founding myths and perceived identities, as is shown in the next chapter, often 
conflate ethnicity, religion, and nation into one leading to religious national- 
ism, all at the expense of those who do not fit the framework of the perceived 
national identity based on the founding myth. 

Our own research findings on state-religion relations in post-communist 
Eastern European countries corroborate Kalkandijeva’s conclusion; this, how- 
ever, does not imply that non-Christian religious communities have not been 
formally accorded religious rights. Rather, as Elbasani argues, basing on her 
research in the Balkans, “[i]n line with their democratic aspirations, all post- 
communist states have allocated new religious freedoms, while taking the 
lead in closely managing the emerging religious groups and activities. Institu- 
tionally, post-communist states have continued to ‘administer’ religious 
organisations by preserving a multi-tiered system of registrations and institu- 
tional controls, subject to unilaterally revocable conditions” (Elbasani, 2016: 
257). On the other hand, though her observations are true for most of the 
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post-communist Eastern European countries, looking broadly and beyond the 

Balkans, one may notice that at least several of them seem not to have followed 

this trail, with Estonia and Ukraine, arguably, the most liberal regimes of gov- 

ernance of religion, being the obvious examples. 

The post-communist Eastern European states, due to their enacted legisla- 
tion giving the basis for the governance of religion, may be clustered into sev- 
eral groups, which, admittedly, are more Weberian ideal types, in practice over- 
lapping with each other and at the same time differing internally. The ideal-type 
groups are: 

1. though, notably, no state in post-communist Eastern Europe has an offi- 
cial state religion, there is a significant group of countries that have an 
unofficial (semi-established) state religion (among others regarded by 
the State as “traditional” or as the sole “traditional”): Moldova, Romania, 
Russia, Belarus, Serbia, Bulgaria, North Macedonia; 

2. states that have a number of officially recognized “traditional” religions 
without formally prioritizing any one among them: Montenegro, Alba- 
nia, Latvia, Poland, Bosnia, Lithuania; 

3. states that have unofficial “traditional” religions: Ukraine, Slovenia, Croa- 
tia, Kosovo; 

4. states that have neither official nor unofficial state or “traditional” reli- 
gions: Estonia, Slovakia, Czechia, Hungary. 

Compared to the models of governance of religion and state-religion relations 

in Western Europe, one may argue that the first category is a soft version of the 

“state church” system, but only in the cases where the Orthodox Church is rec- 

ognized by the constitution or a lex specialis as the representative of the na- 

tional or traditional confession. Hence, countries falling under this category 
may be grouped only very tentatively, as both the formal and actual status of 
the Orthodox Church in, for instance, North Macedonia, differs significantly 
from that in Romania or Belarus, where it is closer to the second category. The 
second and third categories represent the “cooperation” or “hybrid” system, 
while the fourth is a chrestomathic example of the “separation” or “secular” 
system. One, therefore, may conclude that although in terms of the governance 
of religion, post-communist Eastern European states may be conditionally 
placed into the models operationalized to explain the state-religion relations 
in Western Europe, the reality on the ground is much more complex and fluid 
than these ideal types would suggest. The main difference from the Western 

European models of formalized state-religion relations in Eastern Europe is 

that the states (with the exception of those falling under the fourth category) 

recognize multiple “traditional” religions, something that is practically non- 
existent in Western Europe. Moreover, some countries (Serbia, Lithuania, and 
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TABLE 4 


Status of religions in Eastern Europe 


CHAPTER 4 


Semi-established Officially Unofficial No “traditional” 
state confession recognized “traditional” religions 
“traditional” religions 
religions 
Belarus Latvia Ukraine Estonia 
Serbia Montenegro Slovenia Slovakia 
Moldova Albania Croatia 
Romania Kosovo Czechia 
Russia Poland Hungary 
Bosnia 
Bulgaria Lithuania 
North Macedonia 


Note: countries under research in this book are in bold. 
COMPILED BY AUTHOR 


Romania) use a two-tier or even three-tier system of registration of religious 
organizations, (Schanda, 2010: 159). where, as a rule, “traditional” religious 
groups have much more favorable conditions compared to “non-traditional.” 

Anderson questions “the appropriateness of ‘privileging’ particular religious 
organisations in a liberal democratic setting where constitutional orders nor- 
mally promise equality regardless of religious faith and where in most cases 
only a minority of the population are practicing members of a single religious 
community” (Anderson, 2003: 6). In his remark, Anderson draws attention to a 
very valid point, particularly in the Eastern European context; though nomi- 
nally (according to the censuses), members of the leading “traditional” faith 
may make a clear majority of the population of the country, in practical terms 
(in the actual practicing of their religion through religious rituals and other 
duties), they make a minority (though, likely, a biggest one among other mi- 
norities) in the overall population (Pew, 2017b). And although Anderson con- 
tends that “[c]learly the privileging or establishment of one religious group 
does not in and of itself necessitate discrimination against others” (Anderson, 
2003: 8), such privileging/establishment (particularly in the form of “tradition- 
al’ religion) may, and indeed does, as is shown with the case of Islam in Eastern 
Europe further below, create conditions for religious discrimination. 

One may notice that while the countries falling into the last category 
(“separation”/“secular” system) are all of Western Christian (Catholic) heritage 
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with no historical (autochthonous) Muslim communities, those in the second 
and third categories include not only Catholic and Orthodox Christian major- 
ity countries, but also Muslim majority countries. The first category (“state 
church” system) is comprised exclusively of Orthodox majority countries, all 
with the exception of Moldova, having historical (autochthonous) Muslim 
communities. Since all these different models (or systems) inevitably produce, 
at times profoundly, different practical outcomes of the governance of religion 
in this part of Europe, it may be expected that there is not a uniform regime of 
governance of Islam in post-communist Eastern Europe, but rather a plethora 
of regimes. As Astor aptly observes, “[t]he influence of modelling practices on 
the governance of Islam is especially important to consider in newly emerging 
democracies seeking to solidify their status as modern, progressive nation- 
states. In such settings, approaches to regulating religious diversity inherited 
from the past may be politically untenable or at odds with accepted interna- 
tional norms” (Astor, 2014: 1718). However, as is evident from numerous court 
cases, involving various religious collectivities, including but not limited to 
Muslim ones, the new practical approaches to regulating religious diversity by 
governments in post-communist Eastern Europe, in fact, are often at odds with 
accepted international norms. This is dealt with in detail in Chapter 5. 
Indeed, in many post-communist Eastern European countries, as Elbasani 
argues, “[r]e-regulating the relationship between the state and Muslim com- 
munities proved especially complicated in the context of exclusive national 
paradigms, long-running ethno-religious animosities, oft-fabricated collective 


” 


memories, and the inherited majoritarian ‘traditions” (Elbasani, 2017: 5). In 
none of the Eastern European states is Islam recognized as a state religion, as 
all of the Muslim majority countries in the region (namely, Kosovo, Albania, 
and, tentatively, Bosnia) in their constitutions one or another way declare 
themselves secular and without state (official) religion. Furthermore, none of 
these three constitutions even refer to Islam, at the same time affirming consti- 
tutional equality among religions in respective countries. 

However, in a range of post-communist Eastern European countries, Islam, 
nonetheless, is recognized as a “traditional” religion, either in the constitution, 
by a lex specialis, or by bilateral state-Muslim agreement. These include Russia, 
Belarus, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, North Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia, 
and Bosnia. In several states (including Muslim majority Albania), Islam (first 
of all, in its legalist form but also in such a heterodox form as Bektashism) is 
regarded as a “traditional” religion, though there is no specific legislation mak- 
ing this official. So, for instance, in Ukraine, where Muslim Crimean Tatars 
have been living for more than half a millennium, Islam (in the forms prac- 
ticed by Tatars) is generally accepted as traditional to the country, though there 
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is no explicit official endorsement of this in any legal act. In Bulgaria, the law 
on religions “expresses respect” for Islam, next to the other two named reli- 
gions, namely, Christianity and Judaism. 

The fact that in a number of post-communist Eastern European states Islam 
is recognized officially (and in a number unofficially) as a traditional religion, 
when talking about governance of Islam, makes the Eastern European context 
significantly different from the Western European. Designating Islam as a “tra- 
ditional’ religion may mean that the State recognizes Islam, through its follow- 
ers and their representative organizations, as “indigenous” (as opposed to the 
universal view of Islam in Western Europe as alien, and therefore in need of 
domestication). For instance, the Lithuanian Constitutional Court has argued 
that by passing the law on religions, the Parliament merely acknowledged that 
Sunni Islam is a traditional religion in Lithuania rather than establishing it as 
such: “The constitutional establishment of the institute of recognition of 
churches and religious organisations as traditional means that such recognition 
by the state is irrevocable. Tradition is neither created nor abolished by an act of 
the will of the legislature. The naming of churches and religious organisations 
as traditional is not an act of their establishment as traditional organisations 
but an act stating both their tradition and the status of their relations with soci- 
ety, which does not depend on the willpower of the legislature” (Constitutional, 
2007). Arguing in this vein, Islam may not be purposefully domesticated by the 
State, as it is already domestic by virtue of having been present in the country 
for centuries. Though the Lithuanian case may be exceptional and one of the 
more extreme (the other similar cases being Polish and Belarusian), it nonethe- 
less is symptomatic and representative of the differences in governance of Is- 
lam between Western and Eastern Europe. Recognition of Islam as traditional 
may also mean that the very act of recognition of Islam as a traditional religion 
is, on the side of the Sate, an act of its domestication or completion of the pro- 
cess of domestication. But this is possible only in countries with a system of 
traditional religions where Islam is not (yet) recognized as traditional. Latvia 
could be an example, though admittedly more theoretical than practical. 

Governance of Islam in Eastern Europe very much like in Western Europe, is 
based on and executed through legal regulation of its institutionalization, 
which itself is an expression of “accommodation” or “domestication.” However, 
in those Eastern European countries where there is a national (though not of- 
ficially state) religion or Church, which is locally seen as a foundational part of 
the very nation of that country, there sometimes might be inherent obstacles 
that do not allow for full exercise of freedom, cooperation, and autonomy in 
the relations between the State and religions. Moldovan and North Macedo- 
nian Orthodox Churches are powerful, yet openly hostile to Islam and Muslims, 
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and are two obvious cases but other countries (for instance, Serbia and Bul- 
garia) may also be added. 

Top-down led institutionalization of Islam, rather than the desired accom- 
modation, may, and indeed in post-communist Eastern Europe does, become 
co-optation and serves as part of the “churchification” of Islam, when the State 
expects that representative Muslim organizations model themselves after and 
function like... Christian Churches with their ecclesiastical hierarchical struc- 
tures. Though this state-pursued strategy of churchification of Islam is not uni- 
versal in Eastern Europe, one may discern its features in half a dozen post- 
communist Eastern European countries, for instance, Bosnia, Lithuania, North 
Macedonia, Bulgaria and several others. What is understood here as churchifi- 
cation, is the requirement or at least expectation on the State’s side that na- 
tional Muslim communities found representative religious organizations 
headed by spiritual authorities, who not only serve as interlocutors between 
the State and the Muslim population, but also as the sole (hierarchically struc- 
tured) ecclesiastical institutions, staffed by professional religious servants of 
different ranks in subordination to each other. 

In a number of cases, in its governance of Islam, with the aim to co-opt but 
also to enable its control, the State expects (through setting legal require- 
ments) that Muslims form a unitary (umbrella) religious organization to repre- 
sent all Muslims of the country—irrespective of their denomination, back- 
ground or ideology. Hungary, Serbia, Latvia, North Macedonia and Slovakia are 
representatives of this approach by the State, all in their own ways. So, for in- 
stance, in Latvia the law requires religious communities to form representative 
bodies on the basis of “one body per religion/confession.” But to do that, there 
have to be no less than ten registered congregations of that particular religion. 
As Muslims may have only one representative religious organization (associa- 
tion), it would have to either unite disparate registered Muslim religious con- 
gregations of different nature (denomination or ideology-wise) or be represen- 
tative of just one particular denomination or ideology, but at the expense of all 
others. There has been no attempt to form such a representative Muslim reli- 
gious association in the country. 

In Hungary, after the promulgation of a new law on religions, Muslims were 
forced to come up with a representative body; so the two major Muslim reli- 
gious organizations (the Hungarian Muslim Church and the Islamic Commu- 
nity of Hungary) in 2012 joined together to form such a representative Muslim 
umbrella body, the Hungarian Islamic Council, which although not a legal 
entity, has been recognized by the State as the highest Islamic religious collec- 
tivity in the country. In Serbia, there are at least two rival Muslim religious or- 
ganizations which claim to be representative of the country’s Muslim 
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population; however, none is fully recognized as such by the State. In North 
Macedonia, Bektashis have failed to secure the State’s permission to form their 
independent representative organization. Finally, in Slovakia, in order to regis- 
ter a religious organization, Muslims have to produce a membership list with 
50,000 adult signatories, who need to be citizens of Slovakia and permanently 
residing in the country. In a country, where the total estimated number of peo- 
ple of Muslim cultural background is 5,000, such a requirement is impossible 
to implement. Thus, in Slovakia, institutionalization (let alone any accommo- 
dation) of Islam in the foreseeable future is out of the equation. 

There is an argument that “[t]he overall proportion of Muslims also plays a 
decisive role: the greater the number of Muslims, the greater the recognition 
by the state of a representative body” (Godard, 2007: 183). However, this is not 
necessarily always the case. For instance, in Lithuania, Poland, and Belarus, 
religious organizations of autochthonous Muslim Tatars (having membership 
of just several thousand) are recognized by the State as representative bodies 
of the respective countries’ (entire) Muslim populations, though numerically 
they do not make majorities (in fact, Tatars are estimated to make up just a 
tenth of the Muslim population in both Poland and Belarus, while in Lithuania 
they make up half of the Muslim population in the country). On the other 
hand, though Muslims constitute a third of North Macedonia’s population, for 
the first decade of its independence, the State did not recognize Islam as one 
of the traditional religions in the country. This was done, by mentioning it in 
the Constitution next to Orthodox, Catholic and Protestant Christianity, and 
Judaism, only in the wake of an armed uprising by the Albanian minority who 
make the bulk of the country’s Muslim population. In Kosovo, where citizens 
of Muslim background make the overall majority, Muslim religious organiza- 
tions to this day have to operate as NGOs because the State has failed to register 
them as religious organizations. 

Ferrari argues that “the need for structured representation at the national 
level is alien to the Islamic tradition and it thus seems unusual for many Mus- 
lims who come from countries where the relationships between state and reli- 
gion are not organized according to such a model” (Ferrari, 2010: 22). Though 
he may be right, both from the historical point of view in regards to both Mus- 
lim majority countries and Western Europe, such an argument is not sustain- 
able in the case of autochthonous Muslim communities in Eastern Europe; in 
these countries, in many cases, there has been some sort of structured repre- 
sentation at the national level for decades (and in the Russian case, for 
centuries), sometimes since the founding of the very sovereign nation states 
(in most of the Balkan states but also Lithuania and Poland) or even earlier (as 
in Bosnia). Eastern Europe is different from Western Europe not only in that 
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Islam in many Eastern European countries has been institutionalized a long 
time ago, but that the State has recognized representative Muslim religious 
organizations (couched in spiritual administrations headed by (chief) mufti). 

However, the challenge that has emerged is that some Muslim groups reject 
the authority of Muslim religious organizations recognized by the State as rep- 
resentative of the entire Muslim population in the country; they seek to regis- 
ter their own (independent) religious organizations which then aspire to rival 
the older established ones in their aspirations to being representative of the 
country’s Muslims and to play the role of interlocutors between the State and 
Muslims. As Elbasani aptly observes, “[f]rom Bulgaria to Bosnia and Albania, 
the formalization of religious freedom triggered the fragmentation of the Is- 
lamic scene into autonomous groups of faithful, which sometimes comple- 
ment but at other times compete with the ‘official’ traditional strand of Islam 
in terms of the organizational structure, relations to the state and religious 
doctrine” (Elbasani, 2017: 15). This is very much true of other, non-Balkan, post- 
communist Eastern European states. Poland is probably the best example, but 
Ukraine, Moldova, Serbia, and Romania also fit the pattern—in all of these 
countries, there are parallel, if not rival, Muslim religious organizations claim- 
ing to be representative of, if not the entire Muslim populations, then the ma- 
jority of them, which seek recognition by the State as such. 

The collapse of both the ussR and socialist Yugoslavia set in motion a pro- 
cess of the nationalization of Islam in newly formed states. It was particularly 
expressed in the successor states of Yugoslavia, but is also discernible in such 
former constituent Soviet republics like Lithuania and Belarus. Though spear- 
headed by national representative Muslim religious organizations, this process 
of the nationalization of Islam was very much supported and at times pushed 
for by state authorities themselves. While Bosnia and Kosovo—Muslim major- 
ity countries—are the two most obvious examples, Serbia, North Macedonia, 
and Montenegro are other instances of the nationalization of Islam through 
institutionalization, when formerly pan-Yugoslav Muslim religious organiza- 
tions became not only national but practically autocephalous, in a process 
reminiscent of earlier autocephalization of Orthodox Churches in this part of 
Europe. Thus, Islam did not merely become Islam in... Serbia, Montenegro, or 
Bulgaria but rather Islam of Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria, if not altogether 
Serbian, Montenegrin, or Bulgarian Islam. Ultimately, in the Eastern European 
realm, the institutionalization of Islam, along with its co-optation and bring- 
ing it under state control, served the purpose of its nationalization, a secondary 
“domestication.” Therefore, the earlier referred to observation that “religion 
policy in particular allows European governments to gradually take ‘owner- 
ship’ of their Muslim populations because it grants them unique influence 
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over organizations and leadership within this hard-to-reach minority” (Lau- 
rence, 2012: 12), is very relevant in the post-communist Eastern European 
context. 

Furthermore, the governance of Islam in countries with autochthonous 
Muslim communities (with their various forms of Islamic religiosity) signifi- 
cantly differs from governance of Islam in Western Europe also in that, though 
not universally, in many parts of Eastern Europe “nationalized” Islam is often 
pitted against forms of Islamic religiosity deemed alien. This way, groups es- 
pousing revivalist Islam (such as Salafis or Islamists) sometimes tend to be 
doubly marginalized and excluded—first by state-recognized representative 
Muslim religious organizations, then by the states themselves, out of security 
concerns but often on advise from representative organizations. Ultimately, 
there is a tentative tandem emerging between the dominant Muslim religious 
organizations, as a rule run by the autochthonous Muslims, and the State to 
control, marginalize (often through securitization) and, if need be, eradicate 
unwelcome forms of Islamic religiosity. With followers of non-indigenous 
forms of Islamic religiosity still being in a clear minority, such an approach 
may work. However, if and when Muslims of Salafi and other revivalist lean- 
ings grow in numbers (through converts, immigrants, and even autochthon 
Muslims), the balance of power may be, if not immediately upset, then at least 
formidably challenged. Then the states in Eastern Europe may need to recon- 
sider their practiced models of state-religion relations, and particularly the 
governance of Islam. 

Though it may be argued that, if willing, the patterns of state-religion rela- 
tions and governance of Islam in Eastern Europe may be placed into a three- 
fold analytical system applied in research on state-religion relations in West- 
ern Europe, by doing so one would have to ignore the multiple aspects peculiar 
to Eastern Europe, not least of which is the recognition of Islam practiced by 
autochthonous Muslim populations in some Eastern European states as a “tra- 
ditional” religion in the respective country. At the same time, the accommoda- 
tion or domestication of Islam, often talked about in research on Islam in 
Western Europe, takes on a different course than in Western Europe, not only 
because of the different origins and nature of Islam and Muslims in most East- 
ern European countries, but because the nation- and state-building processes 
there often involve a religious dimension; in a number of Eastern European 
countries autocephalous Orthodox Churches are tied to the national identity 
with Islam often being seen as anti-thesis to the very nationhood of the states 
under question. 

Therefore, in many, if not most, post-communist Eastern European states, 
one sees a substantial involvement of the State in seeking to mold Islam (and 
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its representative organizations) into forms acceptable to the State. Often, this 
is being done by co-opting the Islamic leadership through recognition of their 
religious organizations as representative of the entire Muslim population of 
the country, this way endorsing the chosen form of Islamic religiosity as almost 
official Islam in the State, all at the expense of other forms of Islamic religiosi- 
ty. As Elbasani argues, “[t]he way in which institutions, interpretations, and 
legitimising arguments have developed in post-communist contexts (...) re- 
flects the crucial role of the state in establishing, framing, and maintaining an 
organised ‘religious field’ This organised ‘field’ implies collaboration between 
state institutions, intellectual circles, and nationwide religious hierarchies in 
enforcing ‘official’ versions of Islam, which develop in tandem with government 
exigencies and policies” (Elbasani, 2016: 254). In this regard, post-communist 
Eastern Europe is once again markedly different in its governance of religion 
(including Islam) from Western Europe. 

Finally, state-Islam relations and the governance of Islam in Eastern Europe 
have so far not been greatly affected by immigration (the exceptions being 
Central European states), when incoming Muslims bring their own forms of 
Islamic religiosity, which they see as traditional (normative) to their contexts 
and which they may want to institutionalize alongside the established forms of 
Islamic religiosity historically practiced in the region. In the current constella- 
tion of state-Islam relations, they may find this very difficult if not impossible 
altogether, as they need to position themselves against both the “representa- 
tive” Muslim religious organizations and the State. If and when this happens, 
Martikainen’s caution that “strong state involvement can lead to the clientiza- 
tion of immigrants as well as to a pathologization of cultural and social differ- 
ence” and that “with time, these processes may create permanent structures 
that support the status quo, in which many people of immigrant background 
are in a disadvantaged position” (Martikainen, 2007: 258), may also become 
relevant in Eastern Europe. 

Drawing on Fetzer and Soper (2005), Maussen argues that in the study of the 
causal relationship between “the forms and degrees of accommodation of reli- 
gious needs” and the “policy legacy left by a country’s history of church-state 
patterns,” one needs to focus on “(1) the more formal constitutional, institu- 
tional and legal framework, which creates robust constraints and opportuni- 
ties; (2) the political argumentations and forms of public reasoning and the 
ways Muslims (and other stake-holders) (explicitly) make references to the 
‘national model’ and to prevailing church-state practices in order to legitimize 
public demands (or to oppose them) and the structuring of political argu- 
ments in national contexts that results from these ongoing processes of public 
debate; and (3) the ways interpretations and ideas about ‘national models’ and 
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church-state practices are being interpreted, drawn upon and applied by pub- 
lic officials and administrators who occupy key positions when it comes to the 
implementation of policies in institutions where church-state conflicts around 
Islam arise” (Maussen, 2007: 50 — 51). By this Maussen (as Fetzer and Soper 
before him) makes a direct link between the present regimes of governance of 
religion and the historical legacy, in the case of Eastern Europe, covering both 
the pre-communist and recent communist periods. The analysis in the follow- 
ing Chapters 5 and 6 roughly follows the three aspects identified by Maussen. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Three Levels of (Non)Accommodation of Islam in 
Eastern Europe 


5el Legal Level 


The legal basis for the governance of religion (including Islam), and, arguably, 
by extension, the top-down churchification or securitization of Islam, in the 
post-communist Eastern European countries under investigation is laid down 
first of all in the national constitutions. However, as constitutions, in general, 
tend to be concise documents, attention to religious matters in them is usually 
very limited and basic. Most countries have a special law (lex specialis) devoted 
to the governance of religions. These special laws are perceived to be a detailed 
expose of and elaboration of the constitutional norms. However, as is noted by 
legal experts, it sometimes happens that the law in some of its injunctions ap- 
pears to contradict the national constitution. In such cases, it is referred to the 
Constitutional Court, the decisions of which bind the two documents into a 
single doctrine. The Constitutional Court decisions either endorse the law’s 
injunctions found to appear to be unconstitutional, or state that the law has 
deficiencies to be remedied in accordance with the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution. For this and other (political) reasons, national laws on religious gov- 
ernance are regularly amended. Sometimes, even constitutional clauses on 
religious matters get amended, as happened in 2001 with the North Macedo- 
nian Constitution. As the legal level, in view of the proposed analytical model 
(Figure 2), is deemed to be the first level of the churchification and securitiza- 
tion of Islam, the present section presents the sum of national constitutional 
norms, injunctions of lex specialis and Constitutional Court decisions pertain- 
ing to the governance of religion (and particularly, Islam), which are found to 
be relevant for the analysis of the churchification and securitization of Islam in 
the countries under investigation. 

The Constitutions! of all countries under research one or another way make 
clear that the states are secular (for instance, Art. 13.2. of the Bulgarian 


1 The texts of Constitutions are drawn from the Constitute database (constituteproject.org). 
The latest version of the Hungarian Constitution, which over the course of its short life 
has already seen numerous amendments, including several pertaining to the registration 
and status of religious collectivities, is taken from the Hungarian government's site 
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Constitution declares: “Religious institutions shall be separate from the state”; 
Art. 7.3. of the Hungarian Constitution reads: “The State and religious commu- 
nities shall operate separately”; and Art. 19 of the North Macedonian Constitu- 
tion states: “The Macedonian Orthodox Church and other religious communi- 
ties and groups are separate from the state”). Such constitutional norms, 
however, have been challenged by some religious organizations. So, for exam- 
ple, Anderson reports that the Catholic Church in Poland intervened in the 
constitutional debate: “When a full constitution was finally debated in 1995 — 
97 the [Catholic] Church sought to include some reference to God and natural 
law in the preamble, to prevent the use of the word ‘separation’ in reference to 
church-state relations, and to introduce a constitutional guarantee of the right 
to life from the moment of conception” (Anderson, 2000: 4). 

Some Constitutions also explicitly state that religious communities are au- 
tonomous. For instance, the Hungarian Constitution (Art. 7.3.) states that “Re- 
ligious communities shall be autonomous” and the Polish Constitution 
(Art. 25.3.) also acknowledges autonomy of churches and other religious orga- 
nizations. Moreover, equality among religions (or rather citizens with different 
faiths) is firmly established (for instance, in Art. 4 of the Bosnian, Art. 6.2. of 
the Bulgarian, Art. 15.2. of the Hungarian, Art. 29 of the Lithuanian, Art. 19 of 
the North Macedonian, and Art. 25.1. of the Polish Constitution). Consequent- 
ly, no Constitution establishes any religious tradition as official/ state religion. 

However, at the same time, some Constitutions name particular religious 
tradition(s) or organizations, intrinsically, if not elevating them above all oth- 
ers, making them primus inter pares. So, for instance, while the the Preamble of 
the Polish Constitution acknowledges “the Christian heritage of the Nation,’ 
the Hungarian Constitution not only “recognize[s] the role of Christianity in 
preserving nationhood” in its Preamble but also commands (Art. R.4.) that 
“The protection of the constitutional identity and Christian culture of Hunga- 
ry shall be an obligation of every organ of the State,” the Bulgarian Constitution 
(Art. 13) mentions Eastern Orthodox Christianity and the North Macedonian 
Constitution (Art. 19) mentions the Macedonian Orthodox Church, the Islamic 
Religious Community in Macedonia, the Catholic Church, Evangelical Meth- 
odist Church, and the Jewish Community.” It may be mentioned that the Con- 
stitution of Republika Srpska, a constituent entity of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
specifically mentions (Art. 28) the Serbian Orthodox Church as “the church of 


(http://www.kormany.hu/download/f/3e/61000/TheFundamentalLawofHungary_20180629_ 
FIN.pdf). Accessed February 25, 2019. 

2 The original version of the Constitution adopted in 1991 named only the Macedonian Ortho- 
dox Church. 
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the Serb people and other people of Orthodox religion.” An earlier version of it 
even stipulated that “[t]he state provides material assistance to the Orthodox 
Church”; this clause, however, has been removed through a Bosnian Constitu- 
tional Court’s decision. 

Such positive exclusion of some religious traditions and organizations im- 
plies their being, if not official/state religions, then “traditional” /“historical” to 
the country. Most explicitly this is done in the Bulgarian Constitution where in 
Art. 13.3., it is declared that “Eastern Orthodox Christianity shall be considered 
the traditional religion in the Republic of Bulgaria.” Grekova et al. argue that 
“(t]he designation of the Orthodox Christianity as a ‘traditional’ religion in 
Bulgaria on the one hand avoids the politically incorrect label of ‘official 
religion, but on the other firmly asserts that the Orthodox Christianity is 
the religion of Bulgarians, regardless of the fact that Bulgarian citizens profess 
other religions as well” (Grekova et al., n.d.: 5). The Lithuanian Constitution 
(Art. 43) states that “The State shall recognise the churches and religious 
organization|s| that are traditional in Lithuania” but does not name any, leav- 
ing this for the lex specialis. 

Thus, from the constitutional point of view, the countries under investiga- 
tion fall into one of two broad categories—those (Bulgaria, North Macedonia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, and Poland) that have an expressed constitutional notion 
of traditional religions/religious organizations, and those (Bosnia and Czechia) 
that do not have it (either at all or disclosed). For the purposes of the present 
research, Islam (in the person of the Islamic Religious Community in North 
Macedonia) is included among traditional religions only in the North Macedo- 
nian Constitution, and only since the 2001 armed conflict between the over- 
whelmingly Muslim Albanian minority (comprising a third of the population) 
and the predominantly Christian Orthodox Macedonian majority. In several 
countries, as is shown further below, the lex specialis makes the situation some- 
what more complex. 

Several Constitutions foresee cooperation between the State and religious 
communities. So, for instance, the Hungarian Constitution (Art. 7.4.) allows 
that “The State and religious communities may cooperate to achieve commu- 
nity goals. At the request of a religious community, the National Assembly 
shall decide on such cooperation. The religious communities participating in 
such cooperation shall operate as established churches. The State shall provide 
specific privileges to established churches with regard to their participation in 
the fulfilment of tasks that serve to achieve community goals.’ Likewise, the 
Polish Constitution (Art. 25.3.) states that the relationship between the State 
and churches and other religious organizations shall be based “on the principle 
of cooperation for the individual and the common good.” 
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Finally, though freedom of religion is declared inviolable (for instance, Art. 
37.1. of the Bulgarian, Art. 7.1. of the Hungarian, and Art. 26 of the Lithuanian 
Constitution), some Constitutions have clauses that permit the State to restrict 
this freedom. So, for instance, the Lithuanian Constitution (Art. 26) states that 
“(f]reedom of a human being to profess and spread his religion or belief may 
not be limited otherwise than by law and only when this is necessary to guar- 
antee the security of society, the public order, the health and morals of the 
people as well as other basic rights and freedoms of the person.” The Polish 
Constitution (Art. 31.3) has a similar but broader clause pertaining to security. 
The Bulgarian Constitution (Art. 37.2.) goes a step further by establishing that 
“(t]he freedom of conscience and religion shall not be practised to the detri- 
ment of national security, public order, public health and morals, or of the 
rights and freedoms of others.” In Krussteff’s opinion, this limitation clause 
“poses a complex problem in theory and practice. (...), in contrast to interna- 
tional standards, it includes national security as grounds for limitation. Re- 
quirements of ICcPR and the ECHR—limitations to be prescribed by law, pro- 
portional, and necessary in a democratic society—are missing” (Krussteff, 
n.d.a). The inclusion of national security as grounds for limitation may be seen 
as reminiscent of legal frameworks on non-democratic states (and this appar- 
ently is Krussteff’s concern), but for the purposes of the present research, limi- 
tation clauses, and particularly those that include “national security,’ may be 
seen as laying ground for the securitization of religion (or, more precisely, cer- 
tain religious collectivities, particularly non-registered). 

Constitutional provisions on state-religion relations are further elaborated 
in respective lex specialis, which, for the sake of simplicity, henceforth will be 
referred to as “law on religions.’ Such law, in one form or another, existed in 
virtually all countries under investigation during the communist period. How- 
ever, while in some countries it was swiftly either overhauled or altogether re- 
placed with a new one, in others it remained in force until rather late. So, for 
instance, Poland adopted a new law on religions as early as 1989, in the middle 
of regime transformations, which, albeit with numerous amendments, was in 
force at the time of writing (2019). Lithuania passed its post-communist law on 
religions (still in force as of 2019) in 1995, while in Bulgaria, Bosnia, Czechia, 
and North Macedonia current laws on religions date back to the early and mid- 
2000s. In Bulgaria, a communist era law on religions of 1949 was in use (albeit 
with some post-1989 amendments) until 2003, when the current law came into 
force. As Krussteff observes, “the 1949 Law on Religious Denominations con- 
tinued to be anachronistically in force (...), having been created during the 
most sinister period of the communist regime in Bulgaria. Indeed, some of its 
most restrictive provisions were indicated as anticonstitutional with Decision 
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No. 5 of 1992 of the Constitutional Court, but the rest of that law continue[d] 
to be enforced unimpeded, retaining great control and regulatory powers of 
the executive branch with respect to the religious life in the country” (Krussteff, 
n.d.b). Hungary adopted a new law on religions in 2011 (replacing the one of 
1990) but at the end of 2018 completely overhauled it. 

Practically all laws on religions under investigation have had their critics, 
both from within the (minority) religious communities and from legal experts. 
The Hungarian law seems to have caused most negative reaction inside and 
outside Hungary. In reaction to both the external (first of all, on the level of 
pan-European institutions) and internal criticism and pressure, as well as the 
Constitutional Court's decision ruling parts of the law unconstitutional, the 
government has several times proposed amendments, which, however, failed 
to pass in the Parliament. Latest amendments were passed by the Parliament 
in late 2018. But it is not only the latest law that has received unfavorable opin- 
ions: the earlier law also drew criticism from politicians and some legal ex- 
perts, in particular, for being alleged permeated by “pro-religious liberalism” 
(Enyedi, 2003: 155.). The critics decried the law for allowing not only registra- 
tion of New Religious Movements but of essentially business ventures. Schan- 
da has argued that “[t]he easy accessibility of the legal entity ‘church’ has 
turned out to be in fact an invitation to various controversial groups and even 
to doubtful commercial undertakings to get this privileged status” (Schanda, 
2002: 352). This has happened, according to him, because, “[a]s churches can 
be founded for exercising a religion, when judges decide on the registration of 
the group, their decision inherently acknowledges the religious character of 
the group concerned. Until the present time the procedure of registration was 
highly formal and judges did not enter into substantive issues. Consequently, 
even groups like the Scientologists that are not regarded as religious in 
most European countries are registered as ‘churches’ in Hungary” (Schanda, 
2002: 348). 

The various versions of Bulgarian law on religions also saw their critics both 
before and after the passing into force.* Like in Hungary, the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment passed major amendments to the Bulgarian law on religions in the very 
end of 2018, with some more amendments passed in the spring of 2019. The 
Lithuanian Parliament has also considered twice amending existing law on 
religions but on both occasions abandoned the attempts. 


3 Interview with Fischl Vilmos, Lutheran priest, Head of the Ecumenical Council of Hungarian 
Churches, Budapest, October 3, 2018. 

4 For the critique of the Bulgarian law on religions, see Krussteff, n.d.b; Petkoff, 2010; Evstatiev, 
2019: 94; also Hajdinjak, 2005: 388 — 391. 
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After reiterating the general clauses on religious freedom, separation of 
State and religion, equality among religious communities, the laws on religions 
subsequently dwell in detail on governance of religion in respective countries. 
First, they establish distinctions among religious collectivities of different na- 
ture. So, for instance, the North Macedonian law, in its very title, implies a dis- 
tinction among churches, religious communities, and religious groups. Unfor- 
tunately, the difference remains unexplained in the text of the law. As noted by 
Metaj-Stojanova, “the law does not make any distinction in the legal status 
between a church, a religious community, and a religious group. All three enti- 
ties are apparently treated alike” (Metaj-Stojanova, 2015: 161). The interviewed 
experts in North Macedonia could not explain the difference among them ei- 
ther. Nonetheless, in practice there are religious organizations registered pre- 
cisely under these three categories (Commission, n.d.). Similarly, the Lithua- 
nian law in its title nominally distinguished between “religious associations” 
and “religious communities” but, like the North Macedonian, fails to establish 
that distinction in its text. Polish law (Art. 2.1.) implies a distinction between 
“churches” and “other religious associations” but nowhere in the body text ex- 
plains it either. 

Although Hungarian law distinguishes between churches, denominations, 
and religious communities, throughout the text it lumps them all under the 
label “church.” Art 7.1 of the law reads: “A church, denomination or religious 
community (hereinafter referred to as ‘church’) shall be an autonomous organ- 
isation recognised by Parliament, consisting of natural persons sharing the 
same principles of faith; it shall be self-governed; it shall be established and 
shall operate primarily for the purpose of practicing religious activities.’ 
Schanda, himself a constitutional law expert and a Constitutional Court jus- 
tice, notes that the generically used term “church” throughout the body text of 
the law, inter alia, “covers religious groups that do not regard themselves to be 
‘churches’ in respect of their theological understanding” (Schanda, 2002: 348), 
and then argues that “[r]eligious communities may apply any of the legal orga- 
nizational forms compatible with their activities, but they are not obliged to do 
so. It is important to underline that neither the private nor the collective exer- 
cise of religion is bound to any legal-organizational form. Rather, it is ensured 
to everyone and every registered and unregistered group equally. A religious 
group registered as a ‘church’ enjoys the same religious freedom and protec- 
tion as a religious group registered as an association or a religious group that is 
not registered at all. Differences in registration are more of symbolic value 
rather than factual differences in rights and obligations” (Schanda, 2002: 349). 

The Bulgarian law refers to religious collectivities as “religious denomina- 
tions” (Bul. Bepou3snoBeyjaHHe, veroizpovedaniye). But, as Petkoff notes, 
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“(f]or the purposes of the Denominations Act 2002 the term ‘religious denomi- 
nation’ designates the sum of religious beliefs and principles, the religious 
community itself and its religious institutions” (Petkoff, 2010: 156). On the oth- 
er hand, the law, in Additional Provisions, makes a distinction between a reli- 
gious community and a religious institution: “1. ‘Religion’ is the combination of 
belief convictions and principles, the religious community and its religious 
institution. 2. ‘Religious community’ is a voluntary union of individuals for 
professing of given religion, implementing of divine service, religious ceremo- 
nies and rituals. 3. ‘Religious institution’ is the religious community, registered 
in compliance with the Law of the religions, which has the quality of corporate 
body, its management bodies and statute.’ Bosnian law (Art. 2.3.) defines 
churches and religious communities as “communities, institutions or organi- 
zations of believers founded in accordance with their own precepts and regu- 
lations, doctrines, beliefs, traditions and practices, and of which the legal per- 
sonality is recognized and which are registered in the Register of Churches and 
religious communities in Bosnia and Herzegovina”; in Czech law (Art. 3.a.), 
churches and religious societies are defined as “voluntary associations of per- 
sons with its own structure, organs and internal rules, religious worship and 
expressions of faith, established for the purpose of public or private expression 
of a specific faith and, in particular, having collective assembly, divine service, 
instruction and spiritual service”; in North Macedonian law (Art. 2.1.), church- 
es, religious communities and religious groups are understood to be “voluntary 
communit[ies] of physical personalities that exercise the freedom of religion 
through their religious beliefs and the sources of their teaching, united by reli- 
gion and identity reflected with equal performance of religious service, prayer, 
rites and other forms of manifestation of one’s religion”; Polish law (Art. 2.1.) 
describes churches and other religious associations as those which are “estab- 
lished for the purpose of professing and spreading religious faith, having their 
own system, doctrine and worship rituals”; and Lithuanian law (Art. 4.) consid- 
ers religious communities to be “group[s] of individuals seeking to implement 
the objectives of the same religion,’ while religious associations as “unions of 
churches and equivalent religious organizations, namely, communities, seek- 
ing to implement the objectives of the same religion.” It also introduces the 
concept of “religious centre,” which is defined as a “higher governing bod[y] of 
religious associations.’ 

All the different labels accorded religious collectivities in laws on religions 
bring back not only the general question of what is and what makes a religion, 
but also the distinctions among and contents of labels such as “church,” “reli- 
gious group 
more by extension) “sect” and “cult,’ discussed in Chapter 1. As Schanda 
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religious community,’ “religious denomination” and even (albeit 
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correctly notes, in the Hungarian case, “[c]ertainly a ‘church’ does not have to 
call itself a ‘church’ to be so registered” (Schanda, 2002: 348). And vice versa. 
Thus, as Kiiz, talking about the Czech case, notes, in the Czech law on reli- 
gions, the word “church” does not imply Christian religion and each religion 
may use the term the way it suits them.5 In general, as discussed above, the 
laws on religions in the countries under investigation pay very little attention, 
if at all, to the sociological typology of religious collectivities and certainly ig- 
nore both the classical Weberian-Troeltschian typology, and the later critique 
and development of it. Therefore, any (including non-Christian) religious col- 
lectivity can become a “church” in Hungary or a “denomination” in Bulgaria. 
This has incidentally happened to Muslim religious organizations in the two 
countries. 

It may be noted that neither the term “sect” nor the term “cult” are used in 
the laws under investigation. This is in a big part due to the fact that both labels 
have exceptionally negative connotations in post-communist Eastern Europe, 
and are customarily applied to anti-systemic (or perceived as such) religious 
groups (first of all in the person of New Religious Movements) that are either 
routinely denied state registration or themselves do not seek it. So, although, in 
the contemporary Eastern European context, the two labels may be seen as 
quazi-legal terms, they are more political terms than anything else and cer- 
tainly not sociological analytical categories. But it is not the labels that matter 
here but rather the internal structures of religious collectivities that make 


nu 


them into sociologically understood “churches,” “denominations,” “congrega- 


n 


tions,” “sects” or “cults.” The laws on religions, through registration require- 
ments, expectations for internal structures and regulation of religious training 
of “clergy” and their public activities, inadvertently push religious collectivities 
into assuming sociologically definable church-like, denomination-like or sect- 
like features. 

Laws on religions carry over, whenever applicable, the constitutional notion 
of “traditional” religious communities/organizations. So, Bulgarian law on reli- 
gions not only reiterates the traditionality of Eastern Orthodox Christianity, 
established in the Constitution, but in its Preamble “underl[ies] the special 
and traditional role of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church in the history of Bul- 
garia in the formation and development of its spirit and culture,” this way, as 
argued by Kalkandjieva, “confin[ing] Orthodoxy to a national or even national- 
istic frame” (Kalkandjieva, 2006: 110). Art. 10 provides a grounding for it: 
“(1) Traditional religion in the Republic of Bulgaria is the East Orthodox. It has 
historic role for the Bulgarian state and actual significance for its state life.” 


wey, 


5 Interview with Jakub Kiiz, a legal expert, Prague, October 1, 2018. 
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Thus, the law names the Bulgarian Orthodox Church as its expression and rep- 
resentative, effectively making it into a “quasiestablished church” (Petkoff, 
2010: 151). Commenting on Art. 10 of the Bulgarian law on religions, establish- 
ing the Bulgarian Orthodox Church as the traditional denomination, Petkoff 
intimates that he does “not think that the legislators could have got any closer 
to a clear concept of established church in a parliamentary democracy. Al- 
though explicit establishment on a constitutional level or a statutory level is 
lacking, the above text suggests several important things. First, that there is 
some kind of a relationship between the Boc [Bulgarian Orthodox Church] 
and the state on the level of polity” (Petkoff, 2010: 152). Besides Christianity, the 
law (in the Preamble), also “expresses respect” for Islam and Judaism, implic- 
itly labeling them also “traditional.” However, as “the Preamble does not have 
legally binding force” (Avramov, 2014: 7), this purported recognition of Islam 
and Judaism as traditional religions in Bulgaria remains tentative, as it is not 
carried over into the body text of the law. 

The Lithuanian law (Art. 5), following upon the Constitution, declares that 
“t]he State shall recognize nine traditional religious communities and associ- 
ations existing in Lithuania, which comprise a part of Lithuania’s historical, 
spiritual and social heritage: Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Evangelical Reformed, Russian Orthodox, Old Believer, Judaist, Sunni 
Muslim and Karaite” (Racius, forthcoming). Though the Bosnian Constitution 
does not allude to any traditional religions, its law on religions (Art. 8.2.) 
effectively establishes the traditionality of four religious organizations by 
“confirm[ing] the continuity of legal personality of the historically based 
churches and religious communities in Bosnia and Herzegovina: the Islamic 
Community in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Serbian Orthodox Church, the 
Catholic Church and the Jewish Community of Bosnia and Herzegovina.” 
Naming the Islamic Community as a (or, indeed “the”) traditional Muslim reli- 
gious organization in Bosnia raises its status above all other existing and future 
organizations. Some tie it, inter alia, to its credibility in the eyes of the State, 
which sees it (like other traditional religious organizations) as a partner.® Con- 
trary to the other cases, the North Macedonian law on religions does not name 
any “traditional” or in fact any religions by name, though the Constitution im- 
plies such a status to five named religious institutions (Churches and commu- 
nities). Neither do the Hungarian nor Czech nor Polish laws refer to any reli- 
gions/communities as traditional. 

Practically all laws under investigation have a clause proscribing registra- 
tion of religious collectivities with the same name. So, the Hungarian law 


6 Interviews with faculty members of the Faculty of Islamic Studies, Sarajevo, October 24, 2018. 
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(Art. 25.1.) declares that “[t]he name and symbols of other organisations may 
not give the impression that the organisation or its activities relate to the op- 
eration of a previously registered church,’ while the Bulgarian law (Art. 15.2.) 
states: “Inadmissible shall be to exist more than one corporate body as religion 
with one and the same name and headquarters,’ and the North Macedonian 
law (Art. 10.1.) prescribes that “[t]he name and official insignia of each new 
church, religious community and religious group shall be different from the 
names and official insignia of already registered churches, religious communi- 
ties and religious groups.” Similarly, the Czech law (Art. 4.4.) requires that 
churches and religious societies do “not use a name or names which could be 
confused with an existing registered church” and reiterates it (Art. 10.3.) by re- 
quiring that the name of a new applicant church be “different from the name 
of any legal entity operating in the territory of the Czech Republic and from 
the name of any other legal entity submitting a request for registration.” The 
Lithuanian (Art. 12.3.) and the Polish (Art. 32.2.1) laws also have similar clauses. 
The Bosnian law (Art. 18.1.) goes a step even further and stipulates that “[a] new 
church or religious community may not be founded bearing the same or simi- 
lar name as that of an existing church or religious community.” The Islamic 
Community of Bosnia, together with some other religious communities, is 
credited for managing to include this stipulation into the law (Smaji¢, 2017: 
85 — 87). In view of this almost universal clause, newly registering Muslim reli- 
gious collectivities have to be creative, and in their official name are either to 
avoid the common identity terms like “Sunni Muslim,” “Ahl al-jama‘a wa as- 
Sunna” or use them in conjunction with other (potentially superfluous from 
the point of view of the members of the collectivity) words, some of which 
may be, although of common use in the European parlance, alien to the Is- 
lamic tradition. 

Conditions for registration of religious organizations vary not only across 
the countries under investigation, but also for different religious collectivities 
within one and the same country. Traditional (both formally recognized as 
such and informally held to be) religious communities, as a rule, have the easi- 
est way to register or are even not required to register, as, for example, the Bul- 
garian Orthodox Church. Whereas all other (including historical) religious 
communities need to register their religious organizations with the State, the 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church does not. This recognition of the Bulgarian Ortho- 
dox Church ex lege has been challenged in the Bulgarian Constitutional Court, 
the majority (though short of the qualified majority) of whose justices found it 
unacceptable. 

Deemed non-traditional, in particular, religious groups of “foreign” origin or 
of New Religious Movement nature, in post-communist Eastern Europe often 
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have it most difficult. As Barker aptly notes, “[o]ne way that the state may 
control religious minorities and, to some extent, religious majorities also, is 
through registration. (...) Registration may, for example, require a mandatory 
minimum of 10,000 members (unless, as in the case of the Czech Republic, the 
religion is a member of the World Council of Churches, in which case, only 100 
members are necessary), thus effectively excluding many minority religions; 
another criterion may be the length of time the religion has been in existence 
in the country, with a period of, say, one hundred years effectively excluding 
new and/or most foreign religions” (Barker, 2002: 79 — 80). The 10,000-member 
threshold Barker refers to is actually enshrined in Czech law on religions, while 
the age threshold is a feature of Hungarian law. 

Some of the countries under research have effectively two-tier systems of 
recognition by the State. Lithuania, in fact, has a three-tier system. As a rule, 
the first level is attained rather easily. So, for instance, Bosnian law (Art. 18.1.) 
stipulates that “[n]Jew church or religious communities may be formed by 300 
(three hundred) adult citizens of Bosnia and Herzegovina, without regard to 
their entity citizenship.” Czech law (Art. 10.2.c.) requires “original signatures of 
300 adherents, who shall be either citizens of the Czech Republic or aliens with 
permanent residence in the Czech Republic.” Polish law (Art. 31.1.) sets the 
threshold at “100 Polish citizens with full legal capacity.” Lithuanian law 
(Art. 11), compared to the laws of other countries under investigation, is rather 
liberal as it requires only “at least 15 members, namely adult citizens of the 
Republic of Lithuania.’ 

The second level recognition, which provides for more rights for religious 
collectivities to sustain, strengthen, practice, and spread their faith, is, howev- 
er, much more difficult. Lithuanian law (Art. 6.) foresees that “(non-traditional) 
religious associations may be granted state recognition as being a part of Lith- 
uania’s historical, spiritual and social heritage if they are backed by society and 
instruction and rites thereof are not contrary to laws and morality. State recog- 
nition shall denote the State’s backing of the spiritual, cultural and social heri- 
tage of religious associations. State recognition shall be granted by the Seimas 
of the Republic of Lithuania. Religious associations may request state recogni- 
tion after the lapse of at least 25 years from the date of their initial registration 
in Lithuania. If the request is denied, it may be resubmitted after the lapse of 
10 years from the day the request was denied. The issue of recognition shall be 
dealt with by the Seimas upon receiving a conclusion from the Ministry of 
Justice.” 

Similarly, Hungarian law places hard conditions on newly formed religious 
collectivities wishing to be registered. Art. 14 of the law spells them out in the 
following manner: “1. The representative of an association which primarily 
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performs religious activities (...) is authorised to initiate the recognition of rep- 
resented association as a church by submitting a document signed by a mini- 
mum of 1 000 individuals applying the rules governing popular initiatives. 2. 
An association shall be recognised as a church if (...) it has been operating in- 
ternationally for at least 100 years or in an organised manner as an association 
in Hungary for at least 20 years. 3. Based on the popular initiative, the parlia- 
mentary committee dealing with religious affairs (...) submits a bill regarding 
the recognition of the association as a church to Parliament.” Hungarian law 
foresees that the State may enter into bilateral agreements with religious orga- 
nizations of a higher registration level. Although Polish law does not envision 
different levels of registration, it, like its Hungarian counterpart, allows for bi- 
lateral state-religious organization agreements that effectively lift the organi- 
zations that have such an agreement with the State onto a higher level. Czech 
law also makes it difficult for religious collectivities of first-level recognition to 
upgrade their status, for it (Art. 11.1.) stipulates that “[a] registered church may 
submit an application to be granted permission to exercise special powers, 
provided that it (a) has been registered under this Act without interruption for 
a minimum of ten years as of the date of submission, (b) has published with- 
out interruption annual reports on its activities in calendar years for a mini- 
mum of ten years prior to the date of submission.” Moreover, it (11.4.) requires 
that the application for the recognition on the second level must include “(a) 
original signatures of adherents of the church, who shall be citizens of the 
Czech Republic or aliens with permanent residence in the Czech Republic, in 
an amount at least equal to one (1) person for every one thousand (1,000) Czech 
nationals of majority according to the most recent population census; (c) texts 
of its annual reports (...), and final accounts for the ten-year period prior to the 
submission of the application.’ 

Finally, the third level of recognition—“traditional’—is almost unattain- 
able, because it would involve either changing the Constitution (as in the Bul- 
garian and North Macedonian cases) or the law on religions (as in the Lithua- 
nian and Bosnian cases). For instance, the Lithuanian Constitutional Court has 
ruled that “[t]he constitutional establishment of the institute of recognition of 
churches and religious organisations as traditional means that such recogni- 
tion by the state is irrevocable. Tradition is neither created nor abolished by an 
act of the will of the legislature. The naming of churches and religious 
organisations as traditional is not an act of their establishment as tradition- 
al organisations but an act stating both their tradition and the status of their 
relations with society, which does not depend on the willpower of the legisla- 
ture” (Decision on construing, 2007). The higher the level of registration the 
more financial assistance a religious collectivity may expect from the State, if 
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such support is foreseen at all. For instance, in Lithuania and Bulgaria, only 
religious organizations representing “traditional” faith communities receive 
annual state pay-outs. 

Some laws under investigation establish the separation between the State 
and religious collectivities in more detail. So, for instance, Bosnian law 
(Art. 14.2. and Art. 14.6) unequivocally establishes that “[t]he state shall not 
have the right to interfere in the affairs and internal organization of churches 
and religious communities” and that “[t]he public authorities shall not have 
any involvement in the election, appointment or dismissal of religious digni- 
taries, the establishment of the structures of churches and religious communi- 
ties, or of organizations performing religious services and other rituals.” Hun- 
garian law (Art. 10.2. and Art. 10.3.) stipulates that “[t]he State may neither 
operate nor establish any organ for controlling or monitoring churches. (3) No 
state power may be used to enforce decisions based on the principles of faith, 
the internal laws or the rules of organisation and operation of a church, or 
other rules equivalent to them (together hereinafter referred to as ‘internal 
ecclesiastical rules’); public authorities may not examine such decisions. Pub- 
lic bodies may not modify or override decisions made by a church based on 
internal ecclesiastical rules, and they shall have no competence to adjudicate 
disputes arising from internal legal relationships not regulated by rules of law.’ 
Bulgarian law (Art. 4.2.), meanwhile, is straightforward: “Inadmissible shall be 
state interference in the internal organisation of the religious communities 
and the religious institutions.” Petkoff argues that this clause appeared in the 
law chiefly “[f]rom the background of the painful clash of religion and state in 
the schism of the Boc [Bulgarian Orthodox Church], the in-fighting within the 
Supreme Muslim Council during the 1990s, and in recent European Court of 
Human Rights cases” (Petkoff, 2010: 152), which is analyzed in more detail in 
the following sections of this book. 

Nonetheless, all laws under investigation have not only the established pro- 
cedure of registration of religious collectivities, but also designate a particular 
state institution (or several) to register religious collectivities and to supervise 
state-religious collectivities relations. Bulgarian law (Art. 15.1.) on religions 
stipulates that the registration of religious organizations is administered by 
court: “The registration of the religious communities as corporate bodies shall 
be implemented by the Sofia city court.” This is seen as an improvement from 
the previous norm, for as Petkoff argues, “[t]he novel approach of the Denomi- 
nations Act 2002 is that registration of a religious institution is transferred 
from the Denominations Directorate to the judiciary (Sofia City Court)” 
(Petkoff, 2010: 157). Art.16., however, foresees that the court “can require expert 
statement in connection with the registration of the religious communities 
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from Directorate ‘Religions’ of the Council of Ministers.” This Directorate is de- 
fined in Art. 35. as “a specialised administration of the Council of Ministers,” 
which, among its other functions and duties, is charged with co-ordinating the 
relations of the executive power with the religions, organizing and managing 
the work of an expert consultative commission for the problems of the reli- 
gions, giving expert conclusions and statements, giving statements about re- 
quest for permission for stay in the country of foreign religious servants who 
are invited by the central management of the registered religions, checking 
signals and complaints of citizens about violations of their rights and liber- 
ties, and checking signals and appeals about implementing illegal religious 
activity. 

Reflecting on this aspect of the law, Petkoff argues, “[t]he dynamics of 
Church-state relations under the Denominations Act 2002 involved a substan- 
tial transformation of the administration of religious affairs in two directions. 
On the one hand, it promoted greater independence of religious communities, 
administration of their affairs being moved from the executive to the judiciary 
and the judiciary being given more transparent guidelines in the application of 
substantive law. On the other hand, the administration of religious communi- 
ties remained centralized, this time partly in the hands of the judiciary, partly 
in the hands of the executive” (Petkoff, 2010: 156). Amendments to the law 
passed by the Bulgarian Parliament in 2018, however, further empower the De- 
nominations Directorate by charging it with the management of annual regis- 
ters of property and personnel of religious organizations. It includes sanctions 
against those violating the requirement to submit such registers. 

The North Macedonian law also foresees that the registration is done 
through the courts. However, it is another law—the Law on the Organisation 
and Operation of the State Administration Bodies—that (Art. 29.1.) designates 
a special state entity, the Commission for relations with the religious commu- 
nities and religious groups, which is entrusted with “conduct[ing] the affairs 
related to the legal position of the religious communities and religious groups, 
as well as the affairs related to the relations between the state, religious com- 
munities and religious groups.” The Lithuanian and Bosnian laws entrust the 
Ministry of Justice of respective countries to register and manage relations 
with religious organizations, whereas in Czechia, it is the Ministry of Culture, 
which is charged with maintaining relations between the State and religious 
collectivities and, in Poland, it is the Ministry of the Interior and Administra- 
tion that registers religious organizations (Hoffmann, 2007: 82). The Hungarian 
law of 20, on the contrary, has transferred the registration procedure from the 
courts to the legislator (the Parliament). Entrusting the Parliament with such 
authority was almost immediately challenged in the Constitutional Court, 
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which “declared unconstitutional parts of the law regulating the parliamenta- 
ry registration of churches” (Halmai, 2015: 79). However, as Halmai reports, “in 
response to this decision, the Fourth Amendment to the Fundamental Law in 
April 2013 elevated the annulled provisions into the main text of the Funda- 
mental Law, with the intention of excluding further constitutional review. 
Even though the Constitutional Court argued that the registration of churches 
by the Parliament does not provide a fair procedure for the applicants, this 
procedure became part of the constitution. That effectively means a very seri- 
ous restriction on the freedom to establish new churches in Hungary” (Halmai, 
2015: 79). 

Naturally, the laws on religions of all the countries under investigation con- 
tain clauses on grounds for rejection to register or de-registration of religious 
collectivities, which in essence follow the limitations set forth in the Constitu- 
tions. Barker notes that “not being registered might mean that a religious body 
is unable to hire a hall for meetings, or even to use its own premises for acts of 
worship; it may even mean that it cannot function as a religious organization 
in some societies” (Barker, 2002: 80). In fact, the Bulgarian law, and particularly 
since the passing of its amendments in 2018, appears to mean that, ie. several 
of its clauses give a feeling that only registered religious groups may engage in 
the practice of their faith publicly. Petkoff dwells on these ambiguous clauses: 
“According to Article 21 (1) only registered communities have the right to own 
property and probably even to sign binding contracts to rent property. This 
could possibly suggest that in practice, only a registered religious community 
could organize public worship in designated ritual places. According to Article 
27, only registered religious communities are entitled to set up separate non- 
profit legal persons to assist their activities. The statute remains vague in many 
of its provisions regarding whether religious communities or believers have 
the right to manifest their belief if they are not registered. The transitional 
provisions (Section 5) repeal a provision under the Denominations Act 1949, 
which prevented religious groups from registering as non-profit organizations. 
Article 29 (2) provides that non-profit organizations do not have ‘the right to 
accomplish activities which represent the practice of religion in public.’ The 
precise interaction of these provisions is unclear, but the intent appears to be 
to say that only registered religious organizations have the right to engage in 
the public manifestation of religion” (Petkoff, 2010: 159). Krussteff is therefore 
dismissive of it when he accuses the Bulgarian law on religions of failing “to 
explicitly protect the right to practice collectively without formal registration 
of the respective community” (Krussteff, n.d.a). Krussteff also offers a remind- 
er that the Bulgarian Constitutional Court in its “Decision No. 12/2003 explic- 
itly reviewed the issue and concluded that registration is a constitutional right, 
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and practice without registration is fully legitimate, but this decision remained 
without binding legal effect due to lack of the required qualified majority” 
(Krussteff, n.d.a). 

The clause in Bosnian law (Art. 5.1.f.), prohibiting “[t]he formation of asso- 
ciations of religious officials or believers without the consent of the relevant 
church or religious community authorities,” implies that believers of a particu- 
lar faith, which has a registered (representative) religious organization, may 
belong only to that organization. So, in the case of Islam, formation of an as- 
sociation of Muslim believers outside of and without the consent of the Bos- 
nian Islamic Community (BIC) is illegal. If this is so, Islam is seen to be repre- 
sented exclusively by the Bic, which then serves as a sort of national Muslim 
church. 

As indicated above, Islam is, in one way or another, recognized as a tradi- 
tional religion in five out of the seven countries under investigation. Only in 
Hungary and Czechia is it seen as of entirely “foreign” origin. Muslim represen- 
tative religious organizations have been duly registered in all of the countries 
with Islam as a traditional religion. But while in Bosnia, North Macedonia, and 
Bulgaria, these representative Muslim spiritual administrations are the sole 
registered Muslim religious organizations, in Poland and Lithuania, alternative 
Muslim religious organizations have also been registered. In Czechia, an um- 
brella Muslim religious organization—the Headquarters of Muslim Commu- 
nities comprised of two member organizations—has been registered; while in 
Hungary, two registered Muslim religious organizations (the Hungarian Mus- 
lim Church and the Islamic Community of Hungary) have formed an umbrella 
body—the Hungarian Islamic Council—which, though recognized by the 
State, is itself not a legal entity. Finally, in all countries under investigation, 
numerous independent effectively Muslim religious groups have been regis- 
tered as NGOs or public enterprises. 

Some laws under investigation elaborate on the autonomy of the internal 
structures and rules of registered religious collectivities. For instance, Bosnian 
law (Art. 6.1.) states that “[c]hurches and religious communities have an estab- 
lished code of religious rights and duties pertaining to their members, which 
are in conformity with the nature of their calling and other precepts of the 
Church or religious community to which they belong.’ It (Art. 1) further elabo- 
rates: “1. Churches and religious communities shall be self-administering in ac- 
cordance with their own laws and doctrines, which shall have no civil-legal 
effect and shall not be forcibly imposed by the public authorities nor applica- 
ble to non-members. 2. Churches and religious communities shall autono- 
mously regulate their internal organization in accordance with their internal 
regulations, laws and doctrines. 3. Churches and religious communities shall 
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have autonomy in the selection, appointment and dismissal of their personnel 
in accordance with their respective requirements and regulations.” Likewise, 
Czech law (Art. 4.3.) states: “Churches and religious societies shall administer 
their own affairs; in particular, they shall establish their bodies, appoint and 
remove their clergy (duchovni), and establish and abolish religious orders and 
other church institutions, independent of State authorities.” North Macedo- 
nian law (Art. 5) puts it in the following manner: “The church, religious com- 
munity and religious group has the right, internally, to be freely organized with 
their own bodies of management, hierarchy and competence, to designate per- 
sons who will represent and present them, and to adopt their own acts in this 
regard.” Finally, Lithuanian law (Art. 7) establishes that “[r]eligious communi- 
ties and associations shall have the right to freely organize based on their hier- 
archic and institutional structure, and manage their inner life according to 
their canons, statutes and other norms.’Hungarian law falls a bit out of the 
context not only because of its notion of religious collectivities as essentially 
churches, referred to above, but also because it is permeated by Christian vo- 
cabulary. When dealing with the internal structures and rules of registered re- 
ligious collectivities, it (Art. 12.1.) talks of “ecclesiastical legal personality,” “in- 
ternal ecclesiastical rules of the church,” and “church institutions.’ It (Art. 13.1. 
and 13.2.) also talks about “church personnel,’ which are defined as “natural 
persons defined in accordance with the internal ecclesiastical rules of the 
church and in the service of the church or the internal ecclesiastical legal per- 
sons. Church personnel shall perform their service in a specific church service, 
in an employment relationship or in other legal relationship.” The law (Art. 
12.2.) also stipulates that “[a]s church institutions are ideologically committed, 
they may determine the recruitment and the establishment, maintenance and 
termination of employment as deemed necessary to preserve the specific iden- 
tity.” This, and possibly some other clauses in Hungarian law, allowed Schanda 
to argue that “[c]hurch autonomy can be seen as the most important differ- 
ence between entities registered as religious communities and other registered 
legal entities such as associations, political parties, or trade unions. Autonomy 
in the stricter legal sense means that the internal acts of organizations regis- 
tered as ‘churches’ are not subject to any kind of state interference. This means 
that whereas an internal decision of an association can be brought before 
court (...), an internal decision of a church entity, like a bishop or a synod, can- 
not be challenged before state courts. Churches are also not bound by the prin- 
ciple of democratic internal structure, while associations have to be democrat- 
ic. Churches determine their structure independently from the State; neither 
consent nor notification is required, for example, in the case of creating new 
dioceses” (Schanda, 2016: 196). 
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Although practically all laws under investigation refer to religious personnel 
(as a rule, called clergy), only the North Macedonian law and the Bulgarian law 
provide a more detailed explanation of them. The North Macedonian law 
(Article 2.2.) states: “A religious servant is a person who, by his or her belief, 
belongs to a church, religious community or religious group, and performs re- 
ligious services, teaching and organizational and humanitarian activities on its 
behalf and in accordance with the norms of the supreme organ of the regis- 
tered church, religious community or religious group.” It (Art. 18.5.) warns that 
“{a]ny false presentation as a religious servant and abuse of religious clothing 
and insignia of a registered church, religious community or a religious group is 
forbidden.” Bulgarian law (Additional provisions 1.4) states: “‘Clergymen’ are 
persons with a spiritual rank in the Bulgarian Orthodox Church—the Bulgari- 
an Patriarchate, and in the registered denominations, who serve under a legal 
relationship to exercise the respective denomination in accordance with its 
statutes, canons and traditions. The spiritual titles of religious institutions are 
defined in their statutes” (National Assembly, 2018) Bosnian law (Art. 6.2.d.) 
foresees that “[r]eligious officials or persons preparing for such service shall be 
exempt from military service, but shall not be prohibited from military service 
if it is their wish to serve, in accordance with the law.” 

All laws on religions under investigation contain clauses pertaining to reli- 
gious instruction and education. For the purposes of the present research, only 
those dealing with the training of religious personnel are relevant. So, Bosnian 
law (Art. 10.3.) permits “churches and religious communities” to “[f]ound cul- 
tural, charitable, health and educational institutions of various types and for 
various purposes, with rights equal to those enjoyed by institutions founded by 
the State or other authorized entities, and carry out the activities appropriate 
to the said institutions and manage the said institutions autonomously and 
directly in compliance with the Law.” Bulgarian law (Art. 33.7.) establishes that 
“(hjigher ecclesiastical schools shall be opened upon proposal by the manage- 
ment of the registered religions with a permission by the Council of Ministers.’ 
Czech law (Art. 6.3.a.) also foresees that “A registered church or religious soci- 
ety, in order to fulfil its mission, may (...) teach and educate its clergy and laity 
in its own schools and other institutions and in theological universities and 
faculties.’ Similarly, Polish law (Art. 22.1.) also foresees that churches and other 
religious associations may have their own “spiritual schools and spiritual semi- 
naries.” North Macedonian law (Art. 22.1.) also opens such an opportunity by 
establishing that “[a] church, religious community or religious group have the 
right to establish religious schools for all levels of education, except for pri- 
mary education, for the purposes of educating priests and religious officials.” 
However, it (Art. 25) also foresees that “1. Instruction at religious schools can be 
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carried out by a citizen of the Republic of Macedonia. (2) As an exception, if a 
church, religious community or religious group needs appropriate staff, the 
instruction at a religious school may be conducted by foreign citizens, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations on the stay of foreign nationals in the Republic 
of Macedonia and upon an approval by the body competent for relations be- 
tween the State and religious communities.” 

It may also be mentioned that among the countries under investigation, it is 
in Bosnia, Bulgaria and North Macedonia where major Islamic holidays (their 
first day, to be precise) are public holidays.” 

Several concluding general remarks may be drawn, relevant to the present 
research, on the legal framework of governance of religion in the seven coun- 
tries under investigation. First of all, as the national constitutions establish 
general freedom of religion allowing for the practice of virtually any faith, 
whose articles of faith and rituals do not impinge on the freedoms and rights 
of others. Though in some cases a certain branch of Christianity (and even a 
particular Christian religious organization, ie. Church) may be seen as being 
prioritized by the constitution, the practice of any other faith, including Islam 
(in its multiple forms), is made legal by constitutions in all of the countries 
under investigation. 

The laws on religions establish a nominal distinction among religious col- 
lectivities by placing them under one of these distinct categories—churches, 
denominations, religious communities, or religious associations; however they 
fail to elaborate on their distinct features and, as a rule, throughout the text 
lump them together. The laws, however, make another, hierarchical, distinc- 
tion among religious collectivities in the country—they are divided into “tradi- 
tional” and others. Those religious collectivities that are treated in the law as 
“traditional” are accorded more rights and may expect certain favors, including 
financial support, from the State. In five out of the seven countries under inves- 
tigation, certain Muslim religious collectivities are recognized in the law as 
“traditional.” In Bulgaria, North Macedonia and Bosnia, it is particular Muslim 
religious organizations that are recognized as “traditional.” 

The laws on religions in some countries, however, narrow the right to prac- 
tice one’s religion publicly to only registered religious organizations. Further- 
more, the set rules and regulations for registration of religious organizations 
place certain limiting conditions; Muslim religious collectivities, like any other, 
wishing to register as religious organizations, need to meet certain formal cri- 
teria. In the laws on religions of several of the countries under investigation 
(namely, Bulgaria, North Macedonia and Bosnia), one finds a clause proscribing 
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registration of religious organizations with the same or similar name and arti- 
cles of faith. This limits the prospect of different Muslim religious collectivities 
with similar, let alone identical, names and articles of faith to be registered and 
obtain the right to publicly practice their religion. Consequently, individual 
Muslims and their collectivities are forced to operate through already regis- 
tered Muslim religious organizations. By restricting the number of registered 
Muslim religious organizations, the laws on religions effectively limit recogni- 
tion by the State to one “representative” Muslim religious organization, in 
some cases foreseen (as “traditional”) in the very law at the time of its passing. 
This way, Islam is legally framed like Christian Churches—one organization 
per faith. 

Furthermore, as the laws on religions are permeated by Christian vocabu- 
lary and terminology, the foreseen internal structures and affiliate bodies of 
registered religious organizations, among them Muslim, are expected to follow 
the Christian understanding of religious organization, as a rule, understood in 
the form of a church. The laws on religions routinely identify spiritual leaders 
as (professional) “clergy” of different ranks employed by registered religious 
organizations. This all inadvertently affects the institutionalization of Islam in 
the countries under investigation to the point where, as is shown in Chapter 6, 
the registered Muslim religious collectivities are forced to mold their internal 
structures to fit the expectations set in law in generally Christian terminology; 
subsequently making muftis into bishops and patriarchs, imams into clergy, 
mosques into churches, imam training institutions into seminaries or divinity 
schools, local Muslim communities clustered around mosques into parishes 
etc. In the end, Muslim religious organizations, and particularly “traditional” 
“representative” ones among them, are seen by the State through the legal 
prism as yet more “churches.” 

Though both the constitutions and laws on religions in the countries under 
investigation place certain restrictions on registration and activities of reli- 
gious organizations, and even foresee their disbanding in cases of breach of 
the law, none of the legal acts directly securitize any religion or religious col- 
lectivity. However, the existing laws on religions in some countries (foremost 
Bulgaria, North Macedonia, Hungary, and Czechia) do have clauses that may 
be seen as indirectly securitizing certain religions and religious collectivities, 
including Islam and Muslims, through close state control of their registration 
and activities. The recent amendments to some of these laws are seen by com- 
mentators to have been passed with the intention of wielding tighter control 
on Muslim religious collectivities, this way furthering the securitization of 
Islam and Muslims in respective countries. 
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Schanda, referring to the Hungarian case, argues that “i]t is not only the 
church but also any religious community or teaching with which the State may 
not institutionally connect itself; the state may not take a position in religious 
matters. The State cannot intervene in the autonomy of the religious commu- 
nities in such a way as to affect the specific religious character, apart from regu- 
lations of the organizational form in which such communities were to func- 
tion” (Schanda, 2002: 350). However, as is shown in the following section, state 
interference in Muslim affairs in post-communist Eastern Europe sometimes 
extends beyond the setting of regulations of the organizational form in which 
such communities were to function. Both the churchification and securitiza- 
tion of Islam are at play then. 


5.2 Practical Politics Level 


On the practical politics level, the churchification and securitization of Islam 
in Eastern Europe work in a classical top-down way: it is the political actors, 
both mainstream and nationalist-populist, who pursue strategies of churchifi- 
cation and/or securitization of Islam in their respective countries. It needs, 
however, to be asked: what determines which of the two strategies dominates, 
if at all? One may suggest that it is the historical experience and memory 
among the non-Muslim majority, and particularly those in power positions, 
that determines the perception and view of Islam and Muslims and their place 
and role in the State and society. It may also be current migratory and radical- 
ization trends. Nationalism, particularly in its religious form is a formidable 
force, and, is arguably a major factor playing a role in domestic politics pertain- 
ing to the perception of and policies toward Muslim populations in Eastern 
European states. The number and background of Muslims and their bargain- 
ing power may also be seen as a determinant. There are also other practical 
political, social, demographic, economic and other concerns that influence the 
realm of practical politics on this issue. 

Furthermore, post-communist Eastern European states, and particularly 
those which are member states of the EU, besides their own national legisla- 
tion on state-religion relations, are obliged to abide by international legal 
agreements signatories of and parties to which they are. Therefore, quite often 
practical political or court decisions on the national level (like changes to laws 
on religions, denial of registration of a religious collectivity, or dismissal of a 
private complaint on religious grounds), and particularly those that appear to 
limit religious freedom and securitize religion or religious groups (in this case, 
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Islam and Muslims), become issues of pan-European concern either at the EU 
level, at the European Court of Human Rights, or another supra-national 
institution. 

On the other hand, the EU and its institutions themselves have been seen as 
facilitating the securitization of Islam/Muslims in Eastern Europe— 
particularly the Western Balkans—through their overemphasis on the per- 
ceived crime-terror nexus in this part of Europe, which consequentially other- 
izes and distinguishes Muslim populations of the region as a potential risk or 
even threat group, in other words, “suspect communities” (Rexhepi, 2015: 189 — 
214). Rexhepi argues that “EU securitization measures employed in the en- 
largement process, through various conditionality mechanisms, are appropri- 
ated by local governments in Bosnia, Albania and Kosovo in their attempt to 
meet the EU integration criteria’ (Rexhepi, 2015: 192). Though not covered in 
Rexhepi’s research, North Macedonia, an EU candidate country, certainly fits 
the picture. Therefore, rather than being just reactive and reflexive, EU level 
policies and decisions related to the governance of religion in Eastern Europe 
in the broadest sense, particularly, in the enlargement process context, may be 
agenda-setting for the governments of the candidate and potential candidate 
states. As a result, as Rexhepi argues, “when appropriated locally, EU securiti- 
zation measures influence the local policing of what are acceptable Islamic 
practices, which frequently results in the establishment of suspect communi- 
ties and the depoliticization of Muslim communities by relegating Islam only 
to the private sphere. The defensive articulation of Balkan Islam as secular, 
peaceful and European against the ‘newer’ radical strains of Islam allegedly 
coming from the Middle East is one such example” (Rexhepi, 2015: 207). Though 
Rexhepi limits his observations to “Balkan Islam,” Islam of other autochtho- 
nous groups such as Lithuanian and Polish Tatars fits the general picture paint- 
ed by him. 

The seven countries under investigation in the present book fare indeed dif- 
ferently on all these counts: while Bulgaria, Bosnia and North Macedonia all 
have long-term (some would argue traumatic) experience of having been un- 
der political control by a Muslim empire, the consequence of which is sizable 
Muslim populations of both autochthonous and colonist nature, Lithuania 
and Poland, though never having experienced direct Muslim rule, have long- 
established Muslim minorities. And while Hungary and Czechia’s Muslim pop- 
ulations are almost all of immigrant background, there is little Muslim immi- 
gration to Lithuania, Bulgaria, Bosnia or North Macedonia; on the contrary, 
there is observable emigration of autochthonous Muslims from these coun- 
tries to the West. Poland stands alone as a country that, having its autochtho- 
nous Muslim population, experiences immigration from Muslim-majority 
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regions. Finally, the level of radicalization among Muslim inhabitants, though 
varying, is comparatively low (if judged by the numbers of those who had gone 
to live in and possibly fight for the Islamic State), and none of the countries 
under investigation have experienced any sustained massive terrorist attacks. 

Among the political actors whose activities are related to politics of gover- 
nance of religion (churchification, securitization or else), two categories are 
discernible: those falling under the label of mainstream political forces (first of 
all in power but also in opposition) and those falling under the label of 
nationalist-populist political forces (so far, in post-communist Eastern Europe, 
mainly in opposition but increasingly finding their ways into power positions 
in the parliaments and governments). There are also nascent extreme far right 
movements, which, however, have not made it that far into the parliamentary 
politics and for the time being may be regarded as elements on the social actor 
level rather than the political actor level. 

In those countries where Muslim communities, with their representative 
religious organizations, are one way or another formally recognized as “tradi- 
tional” to the land (and this is done through the inclusion of autochthonous 
Muslim populations into the national “Us”), mainstream political actors as a 
rule accept the status quo and either actively partake in the churchification of 
Islam in their respective countries or at least do not object to it. This does not 
mean that there are no securitizing actors among political actors, but those 
remain marginal with little to no real following (electorate). On the contrary, in 
countries with no autochthonous Muslim populations, and, in fact, with fledg- 
ling Muslim populations, composed chiefly of recent immigrants, their proge- 
ny and local converts making up a meager share in the overall population, even 
mainstream (governing) political actors pursue the securitization of Islam 
through changes in the legislation related to the governance of religion. 

Even though the post-communist national legislation (both the constitu- 
tions and lex specialis), as shown above, in a liberal spirit, established freedom 
of religion, equality of religious collectivities before the State and among 
themselves and non-interference of the State in internal matters of religious 
collectivities, the experience of the past three decades (of the post-communist 
period) shows that in post-communist Eastern Europe, political forces, and 
particularly those in government, have had temptations and made numerous 
attempts that stand contrary to the letter and the spirit of the national legisla- 
tion and international norms. In a number of cases, political forces in power 
have made, at times successful, attempts to change the very legislation, includ- 
ing the constitution, sometimes to the detriment of the very freedom of reli- 
gion. So, for instance, the laws on religions in Hungary and Czechia, but also 
Bulgaria, have been changed (amended) several times, each time not only 
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making it more difficult for religious collectivities (particularly those deemed 
“non-traditional”) to attain a higher status of registration or to register at all, 
but also increasing the State’s controlling powers over religious collectivities. 
In Bulgaria, those changes in legislation are in line with the churchification of 
Islam, while in both Hungary and Czechia they are reflective of the increasing 
securitization of Islam and Muslims. All these changes often affect the status 
of Muslim religious collectivities, which are some of the most vulnerable 
among the religious collectivities in many post-communist Eastern European 
countries. 

The most notorious case of these trends is arguably that of Hungary, where, 
starting with as early as 1993, multiple attempts were made by MPs from right- 
wing parties to change the law on religions. So, for example, in 1993, “a motion 
was submitted by four members of Parliament to change the requirements for 
gaining the legal status of a ‘church.’ Instead of the [then] rule that one hun- 
dred natural persons are allowed to found a church, this number would be 
changed to 10,000 or the authorities would require 100 years of presence in the 
country” (Schanda, 2002: 352). As the motion was not pursued by the Parlia- 
ment, there was yet another practically identical attempt in 1998, which also 
failed (Schanda, 2002: 352). In the end, the Fidesz-led government resurrected 
the idea and finally succeeded in pushing it through. 

After the promulgation of the new law on religions in 20, one of the three 
formerly registered Muslim religious organizations was stripped of its held sta- 
tus as a “church’—its official name even was Islamic Church, while the re- 
maining two, though recognized among three dozen “lucky” ones as “churches” 
by the Parliament, were indirectly forced by the State to set up a (mock) um- 
brella organization reminiscent of the Islamic Councils in Western Europe. 
The Islamic Church eventually ceased to exist. Following the law, any new 
Muslim religious collectivities, which would wish to obtain official registration 
as “churches,” besides having to prove that they represent a historical branch of 
Islam, would also have to “reach a 2/3 majority in a parliamentary vote on their 
recognition” (Mackintosh, 2017). Thus, as Mackintosh aptly observes, “[t]his 
meant that smaller minority denominations of Islam were particularly vulner- 
able as members of parliament could effectively decide which religions they 
liked—and which they didn’t” (Mackintosh, 2017). In late 2018, the Hungarian 
Parliament adopted yet another version of the law on religions, which does not 
seem to make registration and functioning of (new) Muslim religious collec- 
tivities any easier. 

Though the Hungarian legislation prefers to refer to religious collectivities 
as churches (egyhaz), the existing Muslim religious collectivities in the coun- 
try do not function as churches, i.e. they are not required by law and do not 
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have (yet) church-like ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structures staffed by profes- 
sional clergy. In this regard, the churchification of Islam in Hungary is hardly 
discernible. After adoption of the latest version of the law on religions, which 
distinguishes between “listed churches” (nyilvantartasba vett egyhaz), “regis- 
tered churches” (bejegyzett egyhaz) and “recognized churches” (bevett egy- 
haz) and accords them different rights and privileges, the existing Muslim reli- 
gious collectivities may decide to seek a higher status, which would require 
them to turn into more church-like organizations. But this prospect, like in 
Czechia, is rather distant, if at all feasible. On the other hand, similar to 
Czechia, there is a rising tide of Muslimophobia and religious nationalism 
among top Hungarian political actors, including Prime Minister Viktor Orban, 
who, though not as blunt as the Czech President Milo’ Zeman, are known to 
have expressed Muslimophobic views. 

Similarly to the Hungarian case, the newly enacted (2002) law on religions 
in Czechia, though enabling Muslims to finally officially register their umbrella 
organization in 2004—the Headquarters of Muslim Communities—has at the 
same time effectively prevented Muslim religious collectivities from attaining 
the second, a much more favorable, level of registration, as it requires a mini- 
mum of 0.1 per cent of the total population to be full members of the religious 
collectivity seeking such status (Kompérova, 2017: 34). Though the total num- 
ber of inhabitants of Czechia of Muslim background is estimated to be around 
20,000, it is unlikely they would choose to be members of a particular single 
Muslim religious collectivity. Therefore, the domestication and full institution- 
alization of Islam (and its churchification, as the second level of registration, 
through according certain special rights to religious collectivities, facilitates 
their turning into church-like religious organizations) in Czechia remains a 
distant prospect, unless the set legal threshold is lowered or Muslim religious 
collectivity(ies) gets an exception. The latter option is also unlikely in the cur- 
rent atmosphere of increasing securitization of Islam by the country’s top 
political actors. 

The proposed new amendments to the law on religions in Bulgaria, widely 
perceived to be an “Islam law”® that would be tightly connected to national 
security (hence, its securitizing dimension), deliberated on in the Parliament 
in the second half of 2018, foresaw sever limitations to the freedom of activities 
of the Muslim Denomination and increased control of them by the State. 
It was argued that among the Bulgarian religious collectivities, Muslims are the 


8 Interview with a faculty member of the Higher Islamic Institute, Sofia, October 17, 2018; Inter- 
view with Plamen Makariev, professor at the Faculty of Philosophy of Sofia University, Sofia, 
October 17, 2018. 
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most problematic as they are under the influence of foreign actors, both state 
and non-state.? The draft law, for instance, aimed at forbidding the financing 
of religious collectivities from outside of Bulgaria. The proposed cutting of for- 
eign financial channels would have been a debilitating blow to the Muslim 
Denomination, which has been heavily reliant on financial assistance from 
Turkey—the Muslim Denomination’s annual budget has been some four mil- 
lion Euros, while the State provided only 75,000 Euros;!° many religious activi- 
ties are almost exclusively dependent on this finance. Turkey has been the sole 
financier of the Higher Islamic Institute, the sole supplier of imams in Bulgar- 
ia, and has the right of the last word in its matters; its vice-rector is reportedly 
always a Turkish citizen appointed by Turkey." The draft law, however, foresaw 
increased state funding for organizations representing traditional religious 
communities—including the Muslim Denomination. 

The amendments to the law on religions adopted by the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment in late 2018 stipulate that those religious collectivities whose members 
make no less than 1 per cent of the population (as recorded in the population 
census) are to receive a fixed annual payout per member in the amount of 10 
Bulgarian levas (around 5 EUR) (National Assembly, 2018). Though the lion’s 
share is naturally to go to the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, the Muslim Denom- 
ination is the only other religious organization entitled to such annual state 
support, which was estimated at over three million EUR for 2019 (The Sofia, 
2018), a forty-fold increase compared to what it used to get from the State 
previously. 

The proposed amendments also require that religious personnel (clergy) be 
citizens of Bulgaria and have finished their religious education in Bulgaria. The 
amended law, however, allows foreign (and foreign-trained) clergy to preach 
and perform other religious activities in the country but they have to get per- 
mission from a state institution, charged with supervising the activities of reli- 
gious personnel. But, most importantly, the amended law also stipulates that 
the salaries of clergy of “traditional” religious collectivities (that is, the Boc 
and the Muslim Denomination) are to be paid by the State (National Assembly, 
2018). It can be mentioned that the training of Islamic catechists is being taken 
over by the State. The University of Library Studies and Information Technolo- 
gies has started training Islamic catechists in a specially designed non-degree 


9 Interview with Hayri Emin, representative of the Bulgarian Muftiate, Sofia, October 15, 
2018; Interview with Plamen Makariev, professor at the Faculty of Philosophy of Sofia 
University, Sofia, October 17, 2018. 

10 — Interview with Hayri Emin, representative of the Bulgarian Muftiate, Sofia, October 15, 
2018. 

11 Interview with Aziz Shakir, independent researcher, Sofia, October 15, 2018. 
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program.” Thus, through inserting the State’s financial support to the Muslim 
Denomination in the amendments to the law on religions, the State has tied it 
closer to itself and the amended law generally further nationalizes Islam in 
Bulgaria, and subsequently makes the Muslim Denomination dependent on 
and at the mercy of the State. Hence, though the amendments were initially 
proposed with a securitizing agenda in the background, the final version of the 
amended law has in fact further facilitated the churchification of Islam in 
Bulgaria. 

The Polish case is at the other end of the spectrum: with one of the oldest 
laws on religions still in effect among post-communist Eastern European coun- 
tries, Poland, inter alia, has not revoked the interwar agreement between the 
State and the Muslim Religious Union, which in the post-communist era is 
anachronistic on many counts. As pointed out by Agata Skowron-Nalborczyk, 
“some of its provisions are even contrary to the freedom of conscience and re- 
ligion, for instance the compulsory character of the Union, to which, according 
to the Act, all Muslims in Poland have to belong and mandatory religious edu- 
cation to be received by all Muslim students at schools financed entirely by the 
state or they are contrary to other legal regulations, for instance, state funding 
for the MzR (Muslim Religious Union—my insertion)’ (Skowron-Nalborczyk, 
2016: 95). In this regard, the contemporary Polish State formally carries on with 
the interwar recognition of the national Muslim religious collectivity—the 
Muslim Religious Union—as the sole national Muslim Church, though the re- 
ality on the ground has made it obsolete. As Nalborczyk and Ryszewska ob- 
serve, “even though legislation is designed to ensure the equality of rights of 
religious organizations and associations, it seems that Polish authorities con- 
tinue to follow the still binding yet anachronistic Act of 1936, considering MZR 
to be the organization representing all Polish Muslims. This could indicate that 
we are witnessing a transitory situation: namely, the legal framework for the 
functioning of Islamic organizations has changed, but the government’s per- 
ception of Polish Muslims has remained unchanged, and there is little aware- 
ness of the fact that, apart from Tatars, since 1989 there have been an increas- 
ing number of immigrant Muslims” (Nalborczyk and Ryszewska, 2013: 33). 
They further argue that “[t]he state strives to maintain cooperation with MZR 
as the only Islamic organization with which it has established specific com- 
munication and behavioural rules. In this case, the aim of such routinized 
operation is, undoubtedly, to prevent a potential conflict. It suits the state to 
have one partner rather than a number of them who could have dissimilar 


12 Interview with Plamen Makariev, professor at the Faculty of Philosophy of Sofia Univer- 
sity, Sofia, October 17, 2018. 
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views on a range of matters” (Nalborczyk and Ryszewska, 2013: 31). A very simi- 
lar situation may be observed in Lithuania, where the political actors have not 
dared to change the law on religions in any way in which “traditional” (among 
them, Muslim) religious collectivities would be adversely affected. 

But even within the framework of the legislation in force, the states on all 
three levels of power (parliaments, government institutions, and courts) in 
some of the countries under investigation have made decisions with ensuing 
policy outcomes where certain Muslim religious collectivities or individual be- 
lievers have been put in a precarious position. This, first of all, pertains to reg- 
istration of (alternative) Muslim religious collectivities, which wish to be 
independent of the State-preferred Islamic spiritual administrations (a.k.a. 
“national Muslim Churches”). For instance, in North Macedonia, an alternative 
‘Muslim Community” was rejected registration by the State authorities alleg- 
edly because “the Islamic Religious Community (...) was already a recognised 
institution representing all the Muslims of Macedonia. Thus, if the Muslim 
Community were to be registered, there would have been two parallel Muslim 
Organisations in Macedonia, which is not allowed by the (...) law” (Idriz and 
Ali, 2016: 87). The North Macedonian case is symptomatic as a number of East- 
ern European states’ laws on religion, as shown above, stipulate that there may 
not be more than one officially registered religious collectivity with either 
identical or even similar name or articles of faith. 

Besides a refusal to register in certain cases, state authorities have clamped 
down on the activities of “alternative” Muslim religious collectivities, deeming 
them not only illegal but also dangerous. So, for instance, in Bulgaria, “in March 
2003, two members of the Caliphate Muslim Society were arrested in the Roma 
quarter of Pazardzhik on allegations of Islamic fundamentalism. No formal 
criminal charges were pressed. In May 2003, press reports and police sources 
claimed that the authorities prevented an “unauthorized gathering of Muslims 
who had come under the influence of a Lebanese Islamic movement” in South 
Bulgaria’ (Petkoff, 2010: 173). There have been numerous such cases in North 
Macedonia and Bosnia. Arrests and other forms of harassment of leaders and 
activists of informal Muslim collectivities may suggest a bent by the State au- 
thorities on the securitization of Islam in the concerned countries. Yet, in the 
light of the churchification of Islam that the legal level is permeated by, and 
other policy decisions, these practical political actions are nothing but meant 
to protect the designated national Muslim Churches against possible rivals. 

However, often those Muslim religious collectivities, irrespective of whether 
they seek state registration or not, do not position themselves as oppositional 
or rival to the “national Muslim Churches” but see themselves as parallel to 
them. The Ahmadi communities are of this type. However, in a number of 
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Eastern European countries they have also had difficulties to register and pub- 
licly perform religious practices. The case of the Ahmadiyya Muslim Commu- 
nity in Bulgaria is a telling example of how post-communist Eastern European 
states not only churchify Islam, but seek to keep it within the confines of the 
institutionalized national “Muslim Church.’ Ahmadis in Bulgaria have not only 
been denied registration as a religious organization, but their registered NGO 
was also “closed based on accusations that it was involved in activities that are 
only allowed to communities registered under the DA2002 (law on religions— 
my insertion)” (Petkoff, 2010: 173). 

The refusal to register the religious collectivity of Ahmadis is reported to 
have been based on an alleged “lack of a sufficiently precise and clear indica- 
tion of the beliefs and rites of the Ahmadi religion in the association's constitu- 
tion. The domestic court had concluded that the constitution did not meet the 
statutory requirements of the Religions Act, which sought to distinguish be- 
tween the various religions and to avoid confrontation between religious com- 
munities” (admin_HRWF, 2017). Ahmadis appealed locally but upon losing the 
case turned to the European Court of Human Rights, which in its decision 
“took the view that the approach adopted by the Court of Cassation would lead 
in practice to refusing registration of any new religious association having the 
same doctrine as an existing religion’ (admin_HRWF, 2017). The ECHR indi- 
rectly noted the existing practice of the churchification of the “acceptable” lo- 
cal forms of Islam in Bulgaria by the state agencies and courts, when it under- 


»~« 


lined that the Bulgarian courts’ “approach could result in allowing the existence 
of only one religious association for each religious movement and in requiring 
all followers to adhere to it. (...) In a democratic society, the State did not need 
to take measures to guarantee that religious communities were placed or re- 
mained under a single administration. (...) The authorities’ role was not to take 
measures capable of giving priority to one religious denomination over anoth- 
er, or to remove the cause of tension by eliminating pluralism, but consisted in 
ensuring that opposing groups tolerated each other” (admin_HRWF, 2017). 

The case of Ahmadis in Bulgaria is not to be seen as related to the securitiza- 
tion of Islam; the refusal to register their organization did not stem from any 
perceived security threat they may pose but because they posed a threat to the 
joint efforts by the State and the Muslim Denomination to consolidate the 
“Bulgarian Muslim Church’ (in the person of the very same Muslim Denomi- 
nation), something not only noted but also indirectly criticized by the ECHR in 
its decision. 

But even the “national Muslim Churches” have not been immune from the 
State’s interference in their internal affairs. Interference of government in 
the internal affairs of Muslim communities are arguably most blatant in the 
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Balkans. For instance, in Bulgaria, “[t]he most serious interference of this kind 
aimed at the unity of the Bulgarian Muslims took place in 1995 and resulted in 
a long-term split which lasted for more than sixteen years” (Shakir, 2017: 
95 — 96). The government of the then victorious Socialist Party issued a decree 
“that led to the removal of the first democratically elected (1992) Chief Mufti, 
Fikri Sali Hasan, from his position. Right after that the Directorate of Religious 
Denominations of the Council of Ministers issued a decision which stated 
that, it had registered a new leadership of the Bulgarian Muslim community 
headed by Nedim Gendzhev, a former Chief Mufti (1987 — 1992)” (Shakir, 2017: 
95 — 96). This change of the top leadership was challenged by the supporters of 
the dismissed Mufti in the European Court of Human Rights, which, in its rul- 
ing from 2000, declared that there was “interference with the internal organi- 
zation of the Muslim religious community and with the applicants’ right to 
freedom of religion.” There were numerous other litigations, decisions, and 
overriding decisions before, finally, “[t]he entire saga of the internal division 
within the Muslim denomination and the state interference in it seemingly 
was brought to an end” (Avramov, 2014: 19 — 20) in April of 201, when “the Sofia 
Court of Appeals quashed the decision of the Sofia City Court refusing to reg- 
ister a Supreme Muslim Council headed by Mustafa Hadji and supported by 
the vast majority of Muslim believers in Bulgaria. The Appellate Court ordered 
the registration of the new leadership in a decision which was not subject to 
appeal” (Avramov, 2014: 20). 

Though some of the policy decisions, as those discussed above, by govern- 
ments and other State institutions, indicate instances of the securitization of 
Islam, particularly, in the post 9/1 period, the overall practical stance of gov- 
ernments, in five countries out of the seven under investigation (the excep- 
tions being Hungary and Czechia) in this book, indicates their stable and con- 
tinuous treatment on the practical politics level of the chosen (and even 
State-protected through legislation and court decisions) Muslim religious col- 
lectivities as “national Muslim Churches.’ The leadership of the “national Mus- 
lim Churches” in Lithuania, Poland, Bulgaria, North Macedonia, and, above all, 
Bosnia, have been routinely invited to State level celebrations, where occasion- 
ally they are awarded State medals, members of “national Muslim Churches” 
are officially congratulated on the occasion of Islamic holidays, celebrations of 
which are attended by State officials, “national Muslim Churches” are mem- 
bers of State-controlled or State-promoted inter-faith forums and their repre- 
sentatives are sometimes included in working groups, set up by State institu- 
tions, to deal with issues involving religious matters. For instance, in Poland, 
the Muslim Religious Union “functions on the basis of a special act of 1936 and 
an agreement with the state which gives it a higher status than other Islamic 
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organizations in Poland, considering it the leader of all Islamic organizations. 
This unique status is confirmed by the state authorities, which invite only MZR 
[Muslim Religious Union] representatives to meetings on the occasions of na- 
tional or religious holidays” (Nalborczyk and Ryszewska, 2013: 31). Further- 
more, “[u]ntil 2009, only MzR was entitled to issue halal certificates” (Nalborc- 
zyk and Ryszewska, 2013: 31). 

However, it may be argued that 9/11 in post-communist Eastern Europe has- 
tened both the appearance of the securitization of Islam and increased efforts 
of top-down churchification through policy outcomes ensuing from practical 
politics, particularly efforts to amend relevant national legislation, as well as 
court decisions. Additionally, the so-called “migration crisis” of 2015 — 2016, 
spearheaded the securitization of Islam and Muslims, inspired by growing re- 
ligious nationalism, at times, at the expense of churchification. In the wake of 
this “crisis,” the securitization of Islam in Eastern Europe has been gaining mo- 
mentum not only among nationalist-populist, but also among moderate politi- 
cal actors. The two courses, the churchification and securitization of Islam, 
though, should not be seen as contradictory or mutually exclusive but rather as 
good” 
Muslims and securitization for “alien” “bad” Muslims, however they are deter- 


DG 


parallel, usually with different target groups—churchification for “our 


mined. Muslims, or those who are identified as Muslims, of recent migrant 
background more than others fall into the latter category. 

The crisis-induced securitization of migration in Eastern Europe almost by 
default translates into the securitization of Islam and Muslims, as irregular mi- 
grants who have come to Europe in and around 2015 are invariably perceived 
and portrayed by practically all securitizing actors as adherents of Islam, 
Muslims. More often, however, irregular migrants are explicitly labelled 
as Muslims. Consequentially, though technically the current securitization is 
about immigration, it is practically inseparable from the religious nationalism 
induced securitization of Islam and Muslims; it is them who are perceived to 
pose challenge, if not the threat, to the survival of the societies and states as 
“Christian” or of “Christian heritage.’ In other words, had the majority of mi- 
grants been perceived to be non-Muslim (and particularly Christian), though 
the securitization of migration may have occurred, it would have not been 
coupled with the securitization of Islam and Muslims. The cases of the ViSegrad 
states and particularly the Hungarian one, where the governments promote, at 
least rhetorically, acceptance of Christian refugees, are indicative of this nexus 
between migration of perceived Muslims and the securitization of Islam. 

The securitization of migration and with it of Muslims and Islam by govern- 
ments in the wake of the refugee crisis has been developing unevenly in the 
countries under investigation. So, for instance, Lithuania, which was least 
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TABLE 5 Levels of official securitization of irregular migration of 2015 — 2016 


———_ Sever securitization 


* Hungary 


* Czechia 
High securitization 


+ Poland 


Moderate securitization 


* Bulgaria 
* North Macedonia 
Low securitization 


+ Lithuania 


* Bosnia 


COMPILED BY AUTHOR 


affected by the movement of itinerant migrants, has hardly seen any real-time 
securitization of migration/Muslims by the State or even non-State actors. Bos- 
nia, which experienced some influx of migrants after neighboring countries 
had closed their borders, has not been affected by the securitization of migra- 
tion that much either. On the other hand, Czechia and Poland, though also 
spared the mass movement of migrants, however, have seen both plenty of 
securitizing rhetoric and certain corresponding policy outcomes (Strapa¢ova 
and Hlousek, 2018; Pedziwiatr, 2017: 421 — 422). Of the three countries most af- 
fected by direct transiting of migrants through their territories, Hungary has 
developed almost institutionalized securitization of migrants/Muslims; Bul- 
garia and North Macedonia, both with their own numerous Muslim popula- 
tions and being countries of mass emigration, trailed behind not only Hungary 
but also Czechia and Poland in their securitization of migration. 

In the process of the securitization of migration/Muslims, government rhet- 
oric and subsequent policy outcomes related to general governance of reli- 
gions, specifically pertaining to Islam, are often accompanied by ingrained 
othering of either Islam and Muslims in general or (more often) specific forms 
of Islamic religiosity and their adherents. The most extreme cases of othering 
amount to Islamophobia/Muslimophobia. So, for instance, the aforementioned 
Czech President Milos Zeman, though his real political power as a president is 
rather limited, has said that he is sure that “there is a strong connection be- 
tween the wave of migrants and the wave of jihadis,” and that he is “against 
Islamic migration,” because he thinks that “there is full incompatibility of 
culture—as one example only, the attitude of Islamic migrants to women. 
Completely different from European culture” (Buckley, 2016). Zeman is quoted 
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as having said that “migrants threaten Europe by creating ghettos of ‘culture of 
murderers and religious hatred” and that “[b]ecause of the ‘national, ethnic, 
religious, social and economic structure of immigrants has Europe zero chance 
to absorb them” (Strapacova and Hlousek, 2018: 11). Similarly, Andrej Babi, the 
leader of the winning ANo party in the 2017 Czech parliamentary elections and 
the prime minister to be, has promised “to protect the Czech Republic from 
Muslims”: “If there will be more Muslims than Belgians in Brussels, that’s their 
problem. I don’t want that here. They won't be telling us who should live here” 
(Bauerova and Winfrey, 2017). 

The Hungarian Prime Minister has also expressed similar views. There are 
dozens of public statements from Viktor Orban asserting that both Islam and 
Muslims do not belong to/in Europe, yet seek to invade or conquer it (AFP, 
2015; Pasha-Robinson, 2018; Gjevori, 2018). His comrades in the governing 
Fidesz party also express Muslimophobic sentiments and this is arguably done 
“to satisfy the conservative, pro-Christian and ‘xenophobic’ sentiment of parts 
of the voter base” (Pap and Glied, 2017: 122). So, for instance, the head of the 
Fidesz parliamentary group Lajos Késa is reported to have stated in October 
2015 (during the peak of the so-called “migration crisis”) that “Muslim culture 
is so radically different from European culture that there is no hope of integra- 
tion” (“Press,” 2015; also Pall and Sayfo, 2016). Halmai argues that “[t]he refugee 
crisis of 2015 demonstrated the intolerance of the Hungarian governmental 
majority, which styled itself as the defender of Europe’s “Christian civilization” 
against an “Islamic invasion” (Halmai, n.d.: 4). The securitization of Islam in 
Hungary appears to have gone so far as the government considering the ban- 
ning the building of mosques; in a TV interview the Deputy Speaker of the 
National Assembly, Gergely Gulyds (himself member of the ruling Fidesz), 
hinted at this, and conceded that the government is “forced” “to treat the pres- 
ence of Islam in a country as a matter of national security, not of freedom of 
religion’ (Sereghy, 2018: 316; see also Spike, 2017). Vilmos Fischl, the Head of the 
Ecumenical Council of Hungarian Churches however, argues that the Hungar- 
ian government is not generally Islamophobic but “is Iskamophobic of radical 
Islam.”!3 

Sometimes the securitization of Islam may take on bizarre local forms. So, 
for instance, in 2016, Laszlé Toroczkai, the mayor of the small Hungarian bor- 
der town Asotthalom, himself a member of the ruling Fidesz party “issued an 
order banning the construction of mosques or minarets, the Muslim call for 
prayer, the wearing of the chador, the niqab, the burqa and the burkini, as well 


13 __ Interview with Vilmos Fischl, Lutheran priest, Head of the Ecumenical Council of Hun- 
garian Churches, Budapest, October 3, 2018. 
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as LGBT ‘propaganda’ and Gay Pride marches in the village. Toroczkai argued 
that he wished to set a positive example to other Hungarian municipalities in 
order to guarantee the ‘centuries-old traditions’ of local communities in the 
face of mass migration to the country” (Sereghy, 2017: 267). Though initially the 
central government did not react to such a policy move, after the court ruled 
restrictions unconstitutional the municipality had to recall them. It is ironic 
that after a short while, the town council re-adopted the same restrictions, just 
carefully reworded so as to conceal their openly anti-Islamic nature. 

Interestingly, Jobbik, the second largest Hungarian political party, until the 
so-called “migration crisis” had positioned itself as pro-Islamic/pro-Muslim. 
Back in 2010, its leader, Vona Gabor wrote a sort of open statement expressing 
his own and his party’s position on Islam. In it, he wrote: “Jobbik, including me, 
has expressed many times its sympathy to the Muslim world” (“Vona Gabor,’ 
2010). He even went so far as to claim that “there’s only one culture left which 
seeks to preserve its traditions: it is the Islamic world. And of course I do not 
favour suicide bombers and ruthless wars, but at the same time I declare 
that today the mankind’s last remaining bastions of traditional culture— 
experiencing the transcendent in everyday life—is the Islamic world” (“Vona 
Gabor,” 2010). However, the party’s tentative “pro-Islamic/Muslim’” stand 
changed in 2015 and, though in opposition to the ruling Fidesz, turned to prac- 
ticing Muslimophobia and calling for the securitization of Islam and Muslims 
almost as much as the governing Fidesz (Pap and Glied, 2017). 

The leadership of the ruling Polish Law and Justice party, foremost its leader 
Jaroslaw Kaczynski, is also reported to have expressed securitizing statements 
toward irregular migrants, implicitly regarded as Muslims (Cienski, 2015; 
Przemytski and Ktos, 2017). The Interior Minister Mariusz Blaszczak spoke 
practically along the same lines (Cienski, 2017). However, on an official level, 
none of those statements amounted to the open Muslimophobia seen in the 
Czech and Hungarian cases. 

Though Bosnia is a nominally Muslim majority country, its constituent en- 
tity Republika Srpska has an overwhelmingly Orthodox Serb population, 
which on the political level is represented by several leading nationalist par- 
ties. The head of one of them, Milorad Dodik from the Alliance of Independent 
Social Democrats (SNSD), became the Serb representative in the rotating tri- 
umvirate Bosnian presidency in 2018, and is known for his openly anti-Islamic 
and anti-Muslim statements. So, for instance, in 2016, “after the B&H Council 
of Ministers accepted the draft agreement between the state and the Islamic 
Community, the party is reported to have stated that the agreement is discrimi- 
natory and that it “dictates shariah law” (Karcic, H., 2017: 94). But the Bosnian 
Serb Muslimophobic and securitizing agenda does not stem from the so-called 
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“migration crisis,” but rather from the simmering entho-confessional tensions 
continuing from the Bosnian war of 1992 — 1995 and Serb religious nationalism. 
On the other hand, the so-called “migration crisis” may have made some more 
arguments available for Serb nationalists to demonize Muslim Bosniaks and 
their religion—Islam—especially, since Serbia did serve as a major transit ter- 
ritory for irregular migrants, who have been securitized in both Serbian official 
and popular discourse. 

In the three Balkan countries under investigation, though the legislation ex- 
plicitly forbids formation of political parties on religious and ethnic basis, the 
rank and file of most major political parties come from particular ethno- 
confessional groups; this makes those parties, if not religious nationalist, 
certainly ethno-nationalist. Thus, there are also “Muslim ethnic” parties, the 
electorates of which come from the Bosniak, Albanian, and Turk ethnic back- 
ground. As a rule, leadership of these parties have close relations with the Muf- 
tiates and reinforce them as no less than national spiritual administrations, if 
not “Muslim churches.” Though the Bosnian case is probably the most referred 
to, the Bulgarian and the North Macedonian cases are equally telling. However, 
as “Muslim ethnic” political parties in Bosnia, Bulgaria, and North Macedonia 
have splintered into rival independent political parties, relations of the leader- 
ship of some of them with the Muftiates’ leadership have become strained. 
This, however, does not mean that the newly emerged “Muslim ethnic” politi- 
cal parties do not view Muftiates as national spiritual administrations (“Mus- 
lim Churches”); it is the leadership of them that the parties have issues with. 

While the level of othering and Muslimophobia and consequently securiti- 
zation of Islam among government and State officials, with several notable ex- 
ceptions (like the case of the Czech President), remains comparatively moder- 
ate and whose statements are often indirect and veiled, nationalist-populist 
political forces with a bent on religious nationalism are much more blunt and 
almost unequivocally securitization-prone."* So, for instance, the leadership of 
the Bulgarian far-right political party Ataka is reported to have “openly incited 
hatred against Turks-Muslims in Bulgaria by a persistent defamation campaign 
through its newspaper and television channel skat tv” (Shakir, 2017: 101). Be- 
sides Ataka, another party NFsB (National Front for Salvation of Bulgaria), has 
also used its television channel to disseminate Muslimophobic views (Hayri, 
2017: 112). This party and another nationalist party, MRO (Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization), both junior members in the coalition govern- 
ment, submitted an amendment to the law on religions, which stipulated ban- 
ning of mosque loudspeakers, which allegedly “threaten national security” 


14 See analysis of the Czech situation by Strapacova and HlouSek, 2018. 
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(Hayri, 2017: 116). Such restriction has found its way into the amendments to 
the law on religions passed by the Bulgarian Parliament in late 2018. Represen- 
tatives of these parties in the government, in 2017, also submitted “an ordinance 
to the Council of Ministers, according to which the imams have to undergo an 
examination and pass loyalty tests” (Emilova, 2018: 132), which, however, was 
not included in the passed amendments. 

The leadership of the Czech political party Christian and Democratic 
Union—the Czechoslovak People’s Party—is known to have publicly ex- 
pressed anti-Muslim and securitizing views: in June 2009, when plans to build 
a mosque in Brno were announced, David Macek, then deputy chairman of the 
party, “was among the most prominent protesters. He voiced his disagreement 
with the fear that the number of Muslims would rise, as it has happened in 
several Western European countries. His other big fear was coming from the 
literature, where he read about the death penalty for unfaithful women” (Kom- 
pérova, 2017: 37; also iDNES, 2017). An even more serious attempt at the secu- 
ritization of Islam in Czechia was a motion by six MPs from the Dawn of Direct 
Democracy party when they tabled an amendment to the law on religions 
called “An act on generally dangerous religious societies.” The amendment 
contained stricter registration rules and control by special State agencies of 
what would be considered “dangerous religious societies.” And though it did 
not explicitly refer to Islam, it has been reported in the media that one of the 
six MPs, who was himself a member of the Initiative We Do not Want Islam in 
the Czech Republic, has revealed that “the bill had been prepared by the men- 
tioned initiative” (Némec, forthcoming). The successor parties of the Dawn of 
Direct Democracy, when it split in 2015, Dawn—National Coalition (U-NK) 
and the Freedom and Direct Democracy Party (SPD), carried on with their se- 
curitization efforts (Strapa¢ova and HlouSek, 2018: 18 — 19). Dawn—National 
Coalition is reported to have called for European borders to be closed to irregu- 
lar migrants, border police forces to be reestablished in border regions of 
Czechia, no asylum to be granted to any refugee within the Czech territory, and 
local population to be permitted to organize home guards, thus arguably “aug- 
menting state armed forces” (Strapa¢ova and Hlousek, 2018: 18). The sPD is re- 
portedly to be even more extreme, as in its rhetoric, “[a]part from ‘othering, 
there is a strong element of dehumanization of immigrants” (Strapacova and 
Hlousek, 2018: 19). The party’s leader promotes the view that Muslim immigrants 
to Europe are “uneducated and nonworking individuals misusing the social 
system, who were raised in the armed culture of violence starting with street 
criminality to terrorism because of their religious radicalism. The rising num- 
ber of Moslems would mean the collapse of the Czech Republic” (Strapacova 
and Hlousek, 2018: 19). Another fringe party, the non-parliamentary National 
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Democracy, argues that “Islam is not a faith in the strict sense but it is a politi- 
cal ideology with religious elements which can be compared to ideologies of 
Zionism or Marxism” (Strapacova and HlouSek, 2018: 20). Stripping Islam of its 
religious nature and presenting it as nothing more than a political ideology, 
and that which is dangerous, makes the its churchification obsolete and war- 
rants other strategies, namely, securitization, which the Czech political estab- 
lishment is known for. 

The above provided examples reveal that in practically all countries under 
investigation, with the exception of Lithuania, on the level of practical politics, 
the othering of Islam and Muslims has permeated not only non-parliamentary 
political actors and fringe and populist political parties but has found its way 
into mainstream politics, where the othering of Islam and Muslims, in the 
wake of the so-called “migration crisis,” has been effectively translated into the 
securitization of Islam. In countries with established autochthonous Muslim 
communities (Poland, North Macedonia, and Bulgaria), the securitizing actors 
among mainstream political actors make a tentative distinction between “our 
good” and the “foreign dangerous” Muslims and their practiced forms of Is- 
lamic religiosity, but in Hungary and Czechia, where fledgling Muslim com- 
munities are overwhelmingly of immigrant background, such a distinction is 
hardly made. Consequently, in Poland, North Macedonia, and Bulgaria, the 
securitization of (dangerous) Islam is balanced off by continued State policies 
of churchification of (nationalized) Islam enshrined in national legislation, 
namely, constitutions and lex specialis; in Hungary and Czechia, the securitiza- 
tion of Islam on the practical politics level proceeds at the expense of its 
churchifiction. 

Ultimately, Czechia and Hungary belong to the category of post-communist 
Eastern European countries where Islam has not (and indeed, is not being) 
domesticated, let alone nationalized. On the contrary, it appears that the po- 
litical elite in the form of consecutive governments, Prime Ministers and/or 
Presidents, contrary to the common trends throughout Europe, seeks to mar- 
ginalize the Islamic presence in the country and limit its public visibility and 
role to a bare minimum. As argued by Pall and Sayfo, “[g]iven the absence of a 
notable Muslim population, verbal Muslim-bashing has proven to be a conduit 
through which Hungarian society’s frustrations can be channeled in politically 
and socially safe ways. Islamophobia in this small Central European country 
should be viewed through a domestic political lens and also in light of the on- 
going experimentation of the right-wing to reconstruct Hungarian identity, 
styling Hungarians as the true defenders of Europe, in the face of both the ‘cor- 
rupt, liberal West’ and the ‘invading Eastern hordes” (Pall and Sayfo, 2016). The 
Czech case is practically identical. In such political circumstances, one may 
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not talk about any great strides in churchification of Islam, either top-down or 
bottom-up, in these two countries. 

While the strategies of securitization and churchification of Islam by politi- 
cal actors are not to be seen as mutually exclusive, in the different countries 
under investigation different levels of both are discernible. The highest levels 
of securitization of Islam by political actors are observed in Hungary and 
Czechia, where the churchification of Islam is altogether eschewed by the po- 
litical elite. In Bulgaria and North Macedonia (but also Bosnia), all with high 
levels of churchification of Islam, the securitization of Islam by the political 
elite is on the rise, as it is in Poland, which has a much lower level of churchifi- 
cation of Islam. Finally, there is little to no securitization of Islam in Lithuania 
by any political actors, while the level of State-pursued churchification of it, 
though comparative to that in Poland, is lower than in North Macedonia, Bul- 
garia and certainly Bosnia. 

The answer to what determines which of the two strategies dominates 
needs to take into account the historical experience and memory among the 
non-Muslim majority, and it lies primarily with the numbers and especially the 
background of Muslims and the forms of Islamic religiosity practiced by them. 
With the rise in nationalism, and particularly religious, in the face of the cur- 
rent migratory and radicalization trends, the respective country’s political elite 
tend to securitize what is perceived by them as “foreign” Islam and Muslims 
(meaning purportedly “foreign” forms of Islamic religiosity practiced by either 
Muslims of foreign origin (immigrants) or autochthons), while ostensibly “in- 
digenous’” forms of Islamic religiosity and their carrier collectivities, are sought 
to be churchified. So, in Hungary and Czechia, where there are no historical 
“domestic” forms of Islamic religiosity, and the bulk of the population of Mus- 
lim background is of immigrant and convert background practicing “foreign” 
Islam, the securitization of Islam is currently the only strategy pursued by the 
political elite. On the other end of the extreme, one may find Lithuania, which 
to this day has little immigration; the prevailing forms of Islamic religiosity are 
either truly indigenous (represented by Tatars) or close to them (represented 
by Soviet-time colonists of Muslim background and their progeny). The re- 
maining countries (Poland, Bulgaria, North Macedonia, and Bosnia) fall in- 
between the two extremums; Muslim collectivities representative of “domestic” 
forms of Islamic religiosity are stirred by the political elite toward churchifica- 
tion, while alien (“foreign”) forms of Islamic religiosity, particularly, those of a 
revivalist nature and coming from either Arab countries or Turkey, are being 
progressively securitized. In the latter group of countries, the two strategies 
complement each other. 
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Though the political actors, and especially those in government, are bound 
to act within the framework of legislation, in the case of the governance of re- 
ligion, and particularly Islam, in a number of countries under investigation, 
they often engage in practical politics which is contrary to the legal framework, 
thus creating a tension between legal and practical politics levels. Since 20u, 
and even more so since the time of the so-called “migration crisis” of 2015 — 
2016, political actors in the countries under investigation have sought policy 
outcomes, which would affect the relevant legislation. First of all, the law on 
religions but also other laws, and sometimes even the Constitution itself: Thus, 
the advent of the securitization of Islam on the practical politics level post-911 
has made its way, through policy decisions, into the legal level. This new trend 
does not imply the demise of the strategy of the churchification of Islam, hith- 
erto permeating the national legislation and pursued by political actors, but 
rather complicates the picture of the governance of Islam in the countries un- 
der investigation; it reveals the tensions on the political actors’ level itself, 
which has become a sort of battleground between those in favor of viewing 
Islam as yet another religion (which may and should be domesticated- 
nationalized-churchified), and those viewing it as a dangerous political and 
militant ideology (which must be prevented from spreading and the securiti- 
zation of it is a means to that end). 


5.3 Non-Muslim Social Actors Level 


Although it is the political actors who, through their policy decisions, may 
change the legislation, in the democratic political systems, where the political 
parties’ and individual politicians’ fate depends on the voters’ will, social actors 
play an indispensable role in swinging the electorates in one direction or an- 
other. Therefore, practical politics level often directly depends on the social 
actors level. The connection here is two-way and works on a supply-demand 
basis. Though Muslim religious collectivities and individuals are also part of 
the social actors’ scene, their expectations vis-a-vis the State (in the person of 
political actors) in regards to the governance of Islam are distinctly different 
from those held by non-Muslim social actors. This sets the two groups 
(non-Muslim and Muslim) of social actors apart from each other and warrants 
their distinct ways of engaging with the political actors level. The present sec- 
tion is devoted exclusively to the non-Muslim social actors. 

On the level of non-Muslim social actors, who take part in the development 
of the securitization and churchification of Islam in Eastern Europe, one may 
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discern such different actors as fringe far-right movements, civil society, media 
and (national) Christian Churches. As is argued for the Czech case, “[t]he anti- 
Islam camp in the Czech Republic involves Euroskeptics of all sorts, evangeli- 
cal Christian fundamentalists, secular liberal feminists, Roman-Catholic tradi- 
tionalists, opponents of Turkish EU membership, proponents of the separation 
of church and state who view Islam as a religion of governance, etc” (Schnei- 
der, 2007: 128). In other countries under investigation, the proponents of the 
securitization of Islam come pretty much from the same backgrounds as those 
in Czechia, though the dominant segment may differ from country to country. 
Overall, non-Muslim social actors in the debates on the status, place, and role 
of Islam in Eastern Europe appear to be tilting towards the securitizing side, 
though there are those actors who vehemently oppose it. Those in favor of se- 
curitization work in tandem with political actors who promote the agenda 
of Islam’s securitization and denounce those politicians who desist securi- 
tization (and speak in favor of normalization, to be understood here as 
churchification). 

Poland and Czechia have seen the highest numbers of grass-root securitiza- 
tion initiatives of a secular extreme-right nature. For instance, in Poland, the 
Europe of the Future Association, which, although set up in the late 2000s, has 
been gaining popularity in the wake of the so-called “migration crisis,” has set 
as its mission to halt the “development of Islamism in Europe, in particular in 
Poland,” which it sees to be “a movement of totalitarian nature and one hostile 
to democracy” (Europe, n.d.). Though in their Mission Statement, the Europe 
of the Future Association talks about Islamism, its subsequent rhetoric betrays 
that under this label practically any public appearance of Islam (or publicly 
practiced Islam) is meant. 

Czechia is, however, unique among the countries under investigation, as it, 
unlike others, has seen the biggest volume of anti-Muslim grass-root initia- 
tives. The above mentioned Initiative We Do not Want Islam in the Czech Re- 
public (as well as the short-lived attempt at a the political party, Bloc against 
Islam), was co-founded by outspoken Muslimophobe Martin Konvicka, who, 
in 2016, staged what has been described as a publicity stunt in the center of the 
Czech capital Prague where he and his followers performed a mock invasion 
of Czechia by the Islamic State (Jtin, 2016). While Konvi¢ka personally is 
known for numerous outrageous Muslimophobic public statements, (“Czech 
anti-Islam,” 2017; Strapacova and HlouSek, 2018: 20) the Initiative was also un- 
equivocal in its view of Islam: Islam is an “aggressive political ideology, histori- 
cally presented as a religion, which is expansively attacking Europe for the past 
1,400 years. Any actions to contain Islam will be taken with cooperation with 
any political party or subject with the same goal to let people perceive that 
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Islam is totalitarian and warrior’s ideology using violence and comparable 
with Nazism or Communism” (Strapa¢ova and HlouSek, 2018: 19). As this and 
numerous similar statements show, for securitizing Muslimophobes in Eastern 
Europe, Islam is not a religion but rather yet another totalitarian ideology. 
Such a view stands at the opposite end of viewing Islam as just another religion 
with a church, as the national legislation across Eastern Europe directly or less 
so implies. 

Though not NGOs, music groups may be taken to represent interest groups 
of civil society. Some of them have been vocal on migration and migrant inte- 
gration issues. For instance, in Czechia, a number of bands produced songs 
containing strong opinions on incoming Muslim immigrants and Islam 
(Rostlek, 2018: 65 — 72). While not all lyrics in such songs should be viewed as 
directly securitizing Muslims or Islam, they generally tend to be Muslimopho- 
bic in their spirit. As reported by Rostilek, some of those bands are rather 
known and liked by the public (Rostilek, 2018: 67). Some of the lyrics, however, 
go so far as to call for defensive measures. For instance, Olivie Zizkova, in her 
song “Breathe, Europe,” calls the migration crisis an invasion and demands 
through her lyrics as an active defense against what she sees as Europe’s Islam- 
ization (Rostilek, 2018: 68). 

NGOs and civil society groups engaged in activities and public actions re- 
lated to the securitization of Islam get publicity through media but also main- 
tain their own channels of social media. So, for instance, in Czechia, “[t]he es- 
tablishment of an ‘anti-Islam camp’ was considerably encouraged by the 
foundation of the website Eurabia and by registration of Antimesita (Anti- 
Mosque), the first association officially declaring its anti-Islamic objective. (...) 
Face-book community entitled Islam v Ceské republice nechceme (We don’t 
want Islam in the Czech Republic) enjoyed a great popularity, since the num- 
ber of their supporters reached 60,000 people, which is several times more 
than the total of Czech Muslims” (Ostiansky, 2013: 2). It was the association We 
do not want Islam in the Czech Republic that organized an online petition 
against the possible upgrading of the Czech Muslim umbrella organization to 
the second level of registration (Kompérova, 2017: 34 — 35). As reported by 
Kompérova, the petition was signed by more than 24,500 people (Kompérova, 
2017: 34 — 35; also Novinky, 2014). There are similar, though possibly less popu- 
lay, online anti-Islamic activities in Hungary, Poland, and Bulgaria. 

Apart from Bosnia and, possibly, North Macedonia, in the rest of the coun- 
tries under investigation, as, in fact, in most of Eastern Europe, non-Muslim 
majority populations have very little, if any, first-hand experience of Islam and 
direct contact with Muslims. It has become a truism that most of what they 
know or assume to know about Islam and Muslims comes from media, both 
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classical printed (newspapers and magazines), audio-visual (radio and TV) 
and contemporary (first of all social media and other internet sources). The 
role of media in sustaining the othering of Muslims in Europe and this way 
advancing the securitization agenda has been researched extensively (Baker 
et al., 2013; Ewart et al., 2016; Ahmed and Matthes, 2016; Saeed, 2007). The 
media’s role in the securitization of migration has also been addressed (Wil- 
liams, 2003; Watson, 2009; Vultee, 2011). The media, however, may be seen as 
either a mere channel through which all other actors express and promote 
their views or as an actor in itself, consciously creating and sustaining the rhe- 
torical discourse of othering and calling for the securitization of Islam and 
Muslims. 

As noted by Szalai and Gébl, in the case of Hungary, but purportedly also in 
Czechia and Poland, “in most cases it merely serves as a forum through which 
the securitizing actors communicate their own frame. In the case of migration, 
the media’s coverage has indeed been mostly reflecting the claims of the gov- 
erning elites” (Szalai and Gébl, 2015: 5 — 6). Pedziwiatr draws attention to Pol- 
ish national radio and TV which was taken over by the ruling party and its 
supporters: “With the new leadership of Tvp [national TV] and PR [national 
Radio], placed there by the victorious right-wing Law and Justice Party and its 
parliamentary supporters, particularly the information programmes of TvP 
(and to a smaller degree of PR) started to undergo a deep transformation 
opening the television and radio studios not only to a whole range of new 
right-wing journalists and commentators but also to far-right and openly Is- 
lamophobic individuals” (Pedziwiatr, 2017: 424). The same development is ob- 
served in Hungary, where it is not only that the public broadcaster has become 
a mouthpiece of the ruling Fidesz party, but the share of independent opposi- 
tion media has been steadily shrinking. Tkaczyk has exposed increasing secu- 
ritization of irregular migration in the context of the so-called “migration cri- 
sis” in the Czech online news media (Tkaczyk, 2017). And although very few 
migrants from among those moving through its territory sought asylum in 
Czechia, the country’s leading online news portals, through bombardment of 
their audiences with threat-mongering news pieces, must have contributed to 
an increase in public anxiety and the sense of insecurity, which has then been 
strengthened by other, particularly anti-immigrant (and by extension anti- 
Muslim), securitizing actors. 

The media is used by public intellectuals (as media uses them) whose ideas 
are disseminated on it. Though some such public intellectuals come from aca- 
demic circles (as the Hungarian Prime Minister Viktor Orban's advisor Miklos 
Maroth, who “has suggested that European countries should not only bar 
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Muslim migrants from entering Europe, but has even argued that European 
Muslims should be stripped of their citizenship, and that Muslim refugees and 
migrants ‘should be wrapped in pork skin’ if they do not accept European 
norms” (Pall and Sayfo, 2016)), many are former public servants. So, for in- 
stance, in Hungary, a former top official of the State’s secret services, Laszlo 
Féldi, has been a common guest on TV and radio programs. In his dismissive 
statements on refugees (seen as Muslims), (Barnes, 2016) he is reported to have 
expressed hope “that a refugee camp on Hungary’s southern borders would be 
turned into a POW camp” (Pall and Sayfo, 2016). In one of his numerous TV ap- 
pearances, he claimed that Muslims “who arrive here do not want to integrate, 
and this is about more than not following laws; practically speaking, they will 
take power culturally, and in a socio-political sense” (Bodissey, 2017), and oth- 
erwise passionately sought to demonized and securitize Muslim immigrants to 
Europe (Bodissey, 2017; also LTG, 2016). Some of these public intellectuals have 
a receptive ear with rather wide audiences of the public and thus serve as, if 
not opinion makers, then social influencers, who help to seal the political ac- 
tors’ efforts of the securitization of Islam and Muslims in their respective 
countries. 

Another category of involved non-Muslim social actors is Christian Church- 
es. When it comes to the position of the (national) Christian Churches toward 
Muslims in their respective countries, on the officially declared level, there are 
various inter-faith dialogue platforms, some state supported and even institu- 
tionalized, some of a more grass-root nature. In such formats, which, besides 
an array of Christian Churches and Judaist religious collectivities, include the 
Muftiates, the national Islamic spiritual administrations are treated as “partner 
churches’—their representatives are perceived to be the ecclesiastical heads 
of the national “Muslim churches.” The most advanced such platform among 
the countries under investigation is probably in Poland, where the Common 
Council of Catholics and Muslims, initiated and sustained solely by the efforts 
of the Catholic Church in Poland, has been operating for the past two decades. 
The activities of this Polish inter-faith dialogue platform vividly show that the 
Catholic Church in Poland recognizes in the Muslim Religious Union, if not a 
national, then still a “Muslim Church’ at the helm of which is a top ecclesiasti- 
cal figure, namely, the Mufti of Poland, akin to that of the Catholic cardinal. In 
such capacity, the Mufti of the Muslim Religious Union, “[a]s one of the main 
guests (and the member of the Common Council of Catholics and Muslims), 
(...) participates in the celebrations of the Day of Islam in the Catholic Church 
in Poland, delivers a speech and leads an occasional prayer” (Nalborczyk, 2017: 
307). Bosnia, North Macedonia, and Bulgaria all have similar interfaith dialogue 
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platforms, which include “national Muslim Churches.” Hungary and Czechia 
also have them but there Muslim religious organizations are not represented. 
Lithuania does not have any at all, however. 

On the other hand, individual members of dominant Christian Churches, 
sometimes even high-ranking, espouse positions and opinions that are not 
only of an othering nature but openly Muslimophobic and securitizing of Is- 
lam. This is, arguably, more pronounced in the Orthodox-majority countries, 
like North Macedonia and Bulgaria, but, with the so-called “migration crisis,’ it 
has become discernible in the countries with nominal (formerly) Catholic ma- 
jorities, namely Poland, Hungary, and Czechia. So, for instance, in the context 
of the heightened numbers of migrants in and around 2015, the overwhelming 
majority of whom were of Muslim background, moving through the territory 
of Bulgaria, the Bulgarian Orthodox Church called for closure of the State bor- 
ders to migrants, as it was alarmed that “[t]his is a wave that looks like an inva- 
sion” and argued that “the Bulgarian people must not pay the price by disap- 
pearing (MEE, 2015). 

Othering of Muslims in North Macedonia and Bulgaria in general, but par- 
ticularly by the Slavic Christian Orthodox majorities, is closely interrelated 
with othering of ethnic minorities, such as Albanians and Turks who carry the 
double stigma of being both non-Christian and non-Slavic. Often, in othering, 
the ethnic side takes over the religious, so that the religious affiliation/identity 
is seen as a corollary to ethnic background and identity. This is particularly ap- 
parent in the othering the Macedonian Orthodox Church engaged in around 
the internal armed conflict in 2001. Then, the Church is reported to have “is- 
sued several communiqués in which it has demanded heavier military action 
against Albanian guerillas, referring to them as ‘terrorists’ and using very sharp 
language” (Vangeli, 2010: 86), and the head of the Church, Patriarch Stefan, 
wrote an open letter in which he contended that “[w]hen the freedom and 
defence of our people cannot be achieved with other means, then we should 
get rid of those who endanger our lives and who are trying to split our home- 
land”; (Latifi, 2001) he is reported to have “called for a holy war against the Al- 
banian “terrorists who are stealing our territory” (Perica, 2002: 175). Bishop 
Petar, in his turn, is reported to have openly “called for revenge against Mus- 
lims” (Farnam, 2001). Later, the Church objected to the peace process and the 
peace agreement between rebelling Albanians and the State when it insisted 
that “the country should not submit to the illegitimate demands for constitu- 
tional changes and to maintain its “character” with regard to the provisions 
given to minorities, meaning that it should give primacy to the ethnic Macedo- 
nians” (Vangeli, 2010: 87). Though the Macedonian Orthodox hierarchy la- 
mented that the recognition of the constitutional equality of Albanians 
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“undermines Christianity” (Farnam, 2001), the Churches failed to preclude/ 
reverse government decisions. The North Macedonian government had to en- 
dure the Church’s wrath but it persisted and did not give in. This shows that in 
the State-Orthodox Church nexus, at least in North Macedonia, the stronger 
partner (still) is the State, which not only manages to stop the Church-pushed 
de-secularization process but also hold, if not minimize, the effects of the oth- 
ering (stigmatization and securitization) of Islam and Muslims by the rank 
and file of the local (national) Orthodox Church. 

In the eyes of Christian majorities, Muslims in the Balkans loosely fall into 
two distinct categories, one comprised of non-Slavic Albanians and Turks, the 
other of Slavic speaking Muslims, be it Serbo-Croatian speaking Bosniaks, 
Macedonian speaking Torbeshis or Bulgarian speaking Pomaks. This latter cat- 
egory of Muslims is often seen by respective Christian majorities as the lost 
part of “us.” There have been attempts in history, particularly in Bulgaria, to 
“return” Slavic-speaking Muslims to the Orthodox Christian fold by forcefully 
baptizing them. As forceful baptizing is practically impossible today, some Or- 
thodox priests resort to what could be labeled “coercive proselytism.” So, for 
instance, it is reported that in Bulgaria a certain priest, himself of Muslim Po- 
mak origin, has been engaged in Christianization of local Pomaks and Turks, 
allegedly offering a cash reward for conversion to Christianity or baptizing 
children in orphanages (Alis, 2012). 

Though Pope Francis urged European Catholics to be compassionate to- 
ward arriving refugees, his call not only fell on the deaf ears of some Catholics 
in post-communist Eastern Europe, but was met with unequivocal rejection, 
both in rhetoric and action, by certain top-ranking Catholic clergymen. So, for 
instance, in Czechia, where Catholics still make up the biggest, though no lon- 
ger majority, faith community, in the wake of the so-called “migration crisis,’ 
top Catholic cleric, Cardinal Dominik Duka, “warned against underestimating 
the danger of Islam and an open door policy for refugees from the Islamic 
world” (“Cardinal Duka,’ 2016). 

Similarly, in Hungary, Péter Erdd, archbishop of Esztergom-Budapest and 
primate of the Catholic Church in Hungary “described helping refugees as 
‘people-trafficking. (Halmai, n.d.: 5) Another high-ranking Hungarian Catholic 
clergyman, the bishop of Szeged-Csanad, Laszlo Kiss-Rig6, is reported to have 
said: “They’re not refugees. This is an invasion. They come here with cries of 
‘Allahu Akbar’ They want to take over. I’m in total agreement with the prime 
minister [Viktor Orban]. The Pope doesn’t know the situation which is that, 
Europe is being inundated by people who are posing as refugees but actually 
present a grave threat to the continent’s Christian universal values” (Barcsa, 
and Maté-Téth, 2016: 5). Yet another high-ranking Catholic clergyman, Béla 
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Balas, bishop of Kaposvar, is reported to have “published an apocalyptic letter 
(...), where its title is both flabbergasting and telling: ‘Evening news from the 
European caliphate in the first century after Christianity’ In this letter, Balas 
envisioned churches that were blown up and destroyed, the persecution of 
Christian believers and priests, the beheading of political leaders, banning 
pork and wine, censorship, and the European citizens’ migration. At the end, 
he closes his letter with a prayer, called ‘Evening prayer from the last one of the 
continent's Christians’ where he prays for Europe's future in it” (Barcsa, and 
Maté-Toth, 2016: 5 — 6). Further, Gyula Marfi, bishop of Veszprém, is also known 
as among those Catholic hierarchs in Hungary who are inclined toward scan- 
dalizing and thus securitizing Islam (Kovacs, 2016). He is quoted as having 
stated that, in his opinion, “Europe is becoming enslaved by Islam with faith 
instead of guns. It is a holy war for the Muslims. They are ready to risk their 
lives in order to arrive to their new home, Europe” (Barcsa, and Maté-Toth, 
2016: 6), and that “Muslims cannot and do not want to adapt. As I said, they 
came to conquer, not to adapt” (Barcsa, and Maté-Toth, 2016: 6; see also Pall 
and Sayfo, 2016). 

Though in Poland, there were just a few openly Muslimophobic public 
statements by the Catholic hierarchy and, arguably, “among Polish bishops 
there were more supporters of ‘building bridges’ and a cautious acceptance of 
refugees than supporters of ‘building walls,” (Kaczmarek, 2016) in the opinion 
of Pedziwiatr, “in an atmosphere of reinvigorated processes of sacralization of 
the nation and the banalization of Islamophobia, the Catholic clergy has, how- 
ever, done little to deconstruct the widespread representations of Muslims as 
bloodthirsty, violent, aggressive and undemocratic, and of refugees from the 
Middle East as terrorists in disguise” (Pedziwiatr, 2018: 476). In any case, there 
were some Polish bishops, who “have openly questioned the applicability of 
the papal call to Poland” (Pedziwiatr, 2018: 462). So, for instance, Archbishop 
Henryk Hoser of Warsaw-Praga, himself a former president of the Vatican's 
Pontifical Mission Societies, argued that if allowed into the country, Muslims 
would proceed with opening “ghettoes which give birth to violence and terror- 
ism,” while another, retired, bishop, Edward Frankowski, has warned his con- 
gregation that the incoming refugees may include “masked jihadists waiting to 
strike” (Luxmoore, 2017). Finally, there were several young priests who took 
“an active part in anti-refugee and anti-Muslim demonstrations” (Pedziwiatr, 
2018: 462).!5 Pedziwiatr argues that “[t]hese Church figures have played an im- 
portant role in the significant rise of Is|amophobic sentiments that have, in the 


15  Pedziwiatr reports on the case of a former priest-turned-far right nationalist, who has 
become an activist in the anti-Islam/Muslim camp. 
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context of the migration crisis and Islamist terrorist attacks, moved from the 
margins of society to the mainstream” (Pedziwiatr, 2018: 462). 

As shown above, hierarchs and high standing clergy in both national Ortho- 
dox and Catholic Churches in a number of countries under investigation have 
taken an othering stand toward Islam and Muslims—in particular those com- 
ing to Europe as refugees. In Orthodox majority countries, foremost North 
Macedonia and Bulgaria, such a stand confirms not only the State-Church 
nexus, but the intertwining of religion and ethnicity that produces religious 
nationalism on the side of the majority Orthodox Christian Slavs. In Catholic 
majority countries, like Hungary, Czechia and, to a much lesser extent, Poland, 
however, negative views of the Catholic bishops toward Islam and Muslims are 
not to be seen as expressions of general religious nationalism, because the bulk 
of their populations are effectively in a state of post-religiousness and either do 
not identify with Catholicism at all or do this only tentatively, but rather as 
verbal support extended to the government's Muslimophobic and securitizing 
agenda. 

All the above-mentioned groups of social actors one way or another are ac- 
tive in the churchification and securitization of Islam in their countries 
through direct or less so lobbying and pressure over political actors. As has 
been shown, most of the publicly visible non-Muslim social actors concerned 
with the status of Islam and its governance have been prone to the securitiza- 
tion of Islam with just some, foremost among Christian Churches, sticking to 
the churchification of it. Though it is difficult to establish a causal relationship 
between the activities of these social and political actors’ decisions (policy out- 
comes), one may feel a connection between the two, i.e. they are mutually 
reinforcing each other. This is not to say that if there were no political actors 
who would resort to the securitization of Islam, then there would be no social 
actors calling for or supporting it. And vice versa, the absence of securitizing 
social actors would not warrant abstaining from the securitization of Islam 
among political actors. 

The influence of social, but also political, actors on the public on questions 
of the churchification and securitization of Islam is hard to measure and in any 
case outside of the scope of the present research. This, however, does not mean 
that the public does not have its position vis-a-vis the governance of Islam and 
the strategies the State should adopt toward the Muslim population of the 
country. Populations in the countries under investigation, in fact, are very 
opinionated on issues caused by and related to the so-called “migration crisis.” 
The various public opinion polls conducted since 2015 show an increase in 
social distancing accorded by citizens of the countries to either Muslims or 
immigrants/Arabs, invariably perceived to be Muslims. It should be pointed 
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out that none of the seven countries under research were target countries of 
the arriving immigrants during the so-called “migration crisis,” and two of 
them, because of the geographical location (namely, Lithuania and Poland) 
were not even transit territories, while Hungary and North Macedonia served 
as primary transit territories and Bosnia and Bulgaria as secondary. 

But the countries under investigation, as shown above, have experienced 
migration very differently not only in the context of the recent so-called “mi- 
gration crisis” but also the longer retrospective. While Poland, Hungary and 
Czechia, over the past three decades have become destination countries for 
immigrants and expatriates from around the world, with Muslim populations 
in them exponentially growing several (if not tens of) times, the remaining 
four countries have not received any significant numbers of immigrants, asy- 
lum seekers, economic migrants or otherwise, and the fluctuation in the share 
of Muslim populations there depended more on birth rates and emigration. 
Thus, commonly high levels of social distancing of immigrants (refugees) and 
Muslims need to be seen in the perspective of these different experiences. 

The cases of Lithuania and Poland, the two countries with minuscule, yet 
historical (autochthonous) Muslim populations, stick out. By the time the two 
sovereign republics of Poland and Lithuania emerged in the aftermath of the 
wwI, Muslim Tatars had become an integral part of the “Us” in both countries, 
and have remained so well into the post-communist period (Dziekan, 20u; 
Ra¢ius, 2013). However, unlike Tatars as an ethno-confessional national minor- 
ity, Islam has undergone a transformative process in which it has turned from 
an unproblematic “just another religion” into a “dangerous ideology.’ “New” 
Muslims in the person of expatriates and immigrants but also local converts to 
Islam have been increasingly perceived by the wider public as representing 
this “dangerous ideology” and thus subsequently otherized into “Them” as op- 
posed to Tatars who are deemed to be part of “Us.” Consequentially, the other- 
ing of Muslims has led to Muslimophobia, apparently increasingly more perva- 
sive in Poland as compared with Lithuania, which has not experienced 
immigration or conversion of locals to Islam to the same degree as Poland has. 
Narkowicz and Pedziwiatr argue that there is a “gradual shift in the Polish 
imagination from a considerable openness towards its Muslim minorities to 
increasing hostility, and the emergence of Poland as one of Europe’s most anti- 
Muslim countries” (Narkowicz and Pedziwiatr, 2017: 452), which can only 
have been accelerated by the so-called “migration crisis” or rather media 
reports on it. 

Yet, there are common features and trends in most of the survey and opin- 
ion poll results across Europe. Cesari, basing her conclusions on the analysis of 
surveys and opinion polls in Western Europe, concludes that “[t]he primary 
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trends identified from these surveys are as follows: (1) Muslims have not and 
will not integrate. (2) Muslims are a threat to national identity now and in the 
future. (3) Public practices, such as mosque-building, prayer, and clothing, 
should be kept to a minimum. (4) Islam and Muslims are incompatible with 
national and Western values” (Cesari, 2013: 14). These same trends are also 
clearly discernible on the social actors’ level and among the general public in 
post-communist Eastern Europe. 

Even before the so-called “migration crisis” populations in Eastern Europe 
tended to be Muslimophobic. So, for instance, as Narkowicz and Pedziwiatr 
report, “[r]esearch from 20n revealed that 47% of Poles believed that ‘too many 
Muslims live in Poland.’ Among the eight nations involved in the research, 
Poles were the most critical towards Islam. Nearly 62% of the Polish respon- 
dents agreed with the thesis that ‘Islam is an intolerant religion’ and only one 
in five believed that Muslim culture could adapt to life in a European/Polish 
society” (Narkowicz and Pedziwiatr, 2017: 452). 

The polls conducted in the wake of the so-called “migration crisis” reveal 
high levels of both anti-Muslim and anti-refugee sentiment. The highest social 
distancing toward immigrants (refugees) and Muslims is recorded for Hungary 
and Poland. So, in a Pew Research Center survey in 2016, 72 per cent of Hungar- 
ians and 66 per cent of Poles were found to have an “unfavorable opinion of the 
Muslims in their country” (Pew, 2016: 4). Furthermore, 76 per cent of Hungari- 
an and 71 per cent of Polish respondents thought that “refugees will increase 
the likelihood of terrorism in our country” (Pew, 2016: 3). A Chatham House 
survey in 2017 showed that some 71 per cent of Poles and 64 per cent of Hun- 
garians agree with the statement that “All further migration from mainly Mus- 
lim countries should be stopped” (Goodwin, 2017). 

In Czechia, according to one survey from mid-2016, “61% of respondents 
were against the country accepting any refugees on its territory” and “92% of 
respondents saw the immigration as a security threat to the Czech Republic” 
(Strapacova and HlouSek, 2018: 3). In an interesting observation, Sla¢alek and 
Svobodova argue that, unlike neighboring Poles, who remain staunch Catho- 
lics, Czechs, being “among the least religious of nations,” fear Islam “as a reli- 
gion, not as a rival religion” (Sla¢alek and Svobodova, 2018: 480). Results of sur- 
veys and opinion polls conducted in Lithuania show that “50 % of respondents 
would not like to live in a neighbourhood with refugees, while 58 % would not 
like to live near Muslims. In addition, 86 % of respondents agree that refugees 
might increase the level of criminality in Lithuania; while 82 % think that refu- 
gees can trigger social disorder” (Sabatauskaité et al., 2016: 334). For North 
Macedonia, a third or more of whose population is of Muslim background, the 
so-called “migration crisis” was arguably “a significant development in how 
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members of North Macedonian society have come face to face with people 
whom the general public assume are Muslims, but who are also identified as 
foreigners. This phenomenon separated the ethnic component from religion 
in regards to the perception of Muslims in Macedonia” (Georgiev, 2016: 363). 

According to a 2018 Pew Research Center survey, in Czechia, only 12 per cent 
of the respondents answered positively to the questions of whether “they 
would be willing to accept Muslims as members of their family” (Pew, 2018: 3). 
The share in Lithuania was 16 per cent, 21 per cent in Hungary, 32 per cent in 
Bulgaria, 33 per cent in Poland, and 42 per cent in Bosnia, far below the share 
in Western European countries (Pew, 2018: 5). 

Slaéalek and Svobodova maintain that “Czech Islamophobia is much more 
similar to what Brubaker labels ‘Northern and Western European’ populism, 
found in Western Europe and anchored in the defence of liberal and secular 
values, than to the conservative Islamophobia of the Polish and Hungarian na- 
tionalists” (Sla¢alek and Svobodova, 2018: 481). In any case, unlike in Northern 
and Western Europe, othering of Muslims, or Islamophobia, in Hungary, 
Czechia and Poland may be termed as “phantom Islamophobia” (Wtoch, 2009: 
65) or even “Platonic Islamophobia” (Gérak-Sosnowska, 2006), as it is generally 
Islamophobia without Muslims. Lithuania, another country covered in this 
book, would also fit this picture; however, its level of Muslimophobia is consid- 
erably lower. 

In some countries under investigation, there has been a sort of nexus be- 
tween the political actors and the non-Muslim social actors in their mutual 
effort to securitize Islam, particularly since the so-called “migration crisis.’ So, 
for instance, in Hungary, “[i]n the wake of 2015's refugee crisis, organizations 
close to the Fidesz government established the Migration Research Institute, 
which has since published reports on the security risks posed by Muslims in 
Europe, providing an ‘academic’ justification for the government's anti-migrant 
policies” (Pall and Sayfo, 2016). But, more importantly, the presumed nexus be- 
tween the political actors and the non-Muslim social actors in the securitiza- 
tion of Islam reveals itself through some organizations, NGOs and others, as 
well as individuals serving in the double capacity of being both part of political 
actors and social actors levels. Various NGOs and other non-governmental or- 
ganizations as well as public intellectuals and media serve as the mouthpiece 
and proxies of political actors and this way, rather than being independent 
(and critical) actors, attend to the political actors securitizing agenda. It may 
be concluded that the Muslimophobic non-Muslim social actors who securi- 
tize Islam should be seen as being very close to the political actors and often 
even dependent on them. It is through these non-Muslim social actors that 
securitizing political actors seek to influence public opinion, which is 
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subsequently turned into votes in the next elections (and this is very evident in 
the Hungarian, Czech and also, albeit to a lesser extent, Polish cases). As the 
will of the political actors and the expectations of the supportive non-Muslim 
social actors coincide, policy outcomes ensuing from the political actors repre- 
sent the anticipations of a much broader spectrum of actors than just those 
political actors making political decisions. 

The connection between the two levels of actors on the question of the gov- 
ernance of Islam is further made closer by hierarchs of Christian Churches, 
most notably, of national Orthodox Churches, but also of the Catholic Church, 
who routinely otherize Islam and Muslims and thus serve as securitizing ac- 
tors. This is here where religious nationalism comes into the scene and the 
close connection, on the one hand, between national Orthodox Churches and 
the State (as in Bulgaria and North Macedonia), and, on the other hand, be- 
tween national and religious identities, transpires into a broad front of securi- 
tizing actors, in effect, putting Muslim populations in general and their reli- 
gious collectivities in particular on the defensive. One may observe that in 
countries with historic Orthodox heritage (like Bulgaria and North Macedonia, 
but also in Republika Srpska, a constituent part of Bosnia and Herzegovina), it 
is primarily the Orthodox Churches that lead among non-Muslim social actors 
in the securitization of Islam and Muslims, while in the countries with Catho- 
lic heritage, it is mainly secular NGOs and social movements that push for the 
securitization of Islam on the legislative level in their countries; Catholic hier- 
archs also playing a role in it, albeit on an individual basis. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Bottom-Up View: Dynamics in the Islamic Field 


6.1 From Islamic Spiritual Administrations into National 
Muslim Churches 


Muslim religious collectivities, foremost the registered ones, but also the non- 
registered, in Eastern Europe, being at the receiving end of the course of 
churchification and securitization of Islam, have to get to grips with the expec- 
tations stemming from all the legal, political, and non-Muslim social actor lev- 
els. So, they have to establish their position vis-a-vis the legislation governing 
religion in their respective countries, as well as to decide on establishing or not 
relations with the political elites, all the while listening to the voices coming 
from the non-Muslim social actors and sensing the mood of the public. 

The Muslim social actors’ scene in post-communist Eastern Europe in gen- 
eral, and certainly so in the countries under investigation, may be seen as be- 
ing comprised of three categories of Muslim religious collectivities—the first 
one is composed of registered Muslim religious organizations, which claim to 
be and are recognized, formally or informally, by the State as “representative” 
Islamic spiritual administrations. The second category encompasses also offi- 
cially registered Muslim religious organizations, though they are either not 
recognized by the State as “representative” Islamic spiritual administrations or 
they themselves do not aspire to such status. The third category is made up of 
those Muslim religious collectivities that have either been denied official reg- 
istration (with or without being banned) or themselves do not seek it. All these 
Muslim religious collectivities, in respect to their reaction to the churchifica- 
tion and securitization of Islam, fall into two tentative opposing camps: one 
represented by the dominant “representative” Muslim religious organizations 
(aka “national” Islamic spiritual administrations, the Muftiates), the other—by 
all others (Table 6). 

As seen from Table 6, not all countries under investigation have dominant 
“representative” Muslim religious organizations (aka “national” Islamic spiri- 
tual administrations, or Muftiates); neither Hungary nor Czechia has a sole 
towering Muslim collectivity that is, even if only informally, recognized by the 
State as “representative.” The umbrella Muslim organizations in the two coun- 
tries are reminiscent, in their raison d'etre and composition, of the Islamic 
Councils in Western Europe, but neither of them is functional and therefore 
hardly has any relations with the State. It is their constituent registered Muslim 
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TABLE 6 Muslim religious organizations in countries under research 

Country Dominant (“representative”) Rival/alternative 
organization organizations 

Bosnia and Islamic Community (1882) None 

Herzegovina 

North Macedonia Islamic Religious Community None 
(1991) 

Bulgaria Muslim Denomination (1919) Faction headed by 

former Chief Mufti 
Nedim Gendzhev (since 
1992) 

Poland Muslim Religious Union Muslim League (2001) 
(1925) 

Lithuania Spiritual Center of Sunni Council of Muslim 
Muslims—Mutftiate (1998) Religious 

Communities—Muftiate 
(2018) 

Hungary No dominant organization Hungarian Muslim 
(nominal umbrella Church (2000), Islamic 
organization Hungarian Community of Hungary 
Islamic Council (2012)) (1988) 

Czechia No dominant organization None 


(nominal umbrella 
organization Center of Muslim 
Communities (2004)) 


COMPILED BY AUTHOR 


religious organizations that are the true Muslim social actors. While the mem- 


ber organizations of the Czech Center of Muslim Communities are filial orga- 


nizations, the two Hungarian Muslim religious organizations—namely, the 


Hungarian Muslim Church and the Islamic Community of Hungary—are more 


parallel Muslim collectivities and competitors both between themselves and 


in relations to the State. 


All of these Muslim religious organizations have had strained relations with 


the state—Vladimir Sanka, the leader of Czechia’s Muslims, has been accused 


of and tried in the court of justice for allegedly spreading radical Islam, though 


ultimately was found innocent (Irozhlas, 2018). The Hungarian Prime Minister 
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Viktor Orban and his ruling Fidesz party officials’ rhetoric is seen by Muslims 
in Hungary as Muslimophobic, something which needs to be exposed and re- 
sponded to; since this new anti-Islam narrative is becoming mainstream, an 
NGO, the Hungarian Muslim Defense League, was founded in 2016 under the 
auspices of the Hungarian Muslim Church. As one of its members puts it, the 
reaction of the government to the migration crisis was the incentive to create 
the League to monitor Islamophobia in the country.! Rank and file in Muslim 
communities in both countries contend that, although official anti-Muslim 
and securitizing rhetoric is geared toward immigrants of Muslim background, 
particularly those posing as refugees, the long-term Muslim residents and 
citizens of the two countries are also at the receiving end of it; non-Muslim 
social actors do not make any distinction among Muslims and the Muslim 
organizations—their members and property—have experienced a number of 
hate crimes and vandalism from the non-Muslim social actors and petty crimi- 
nal side (Peachey, 2018; Heijmans, 2017). Though the leadership of these orga- 
nizations try to do their best to explain that Islam and Muslims in Hungary and 
Czechia do not pose any threat, they are in despair as they cannot match the 
volume of Muslimophobic rhetoric coming from State and private channels 
(Schultheis, 2016; Peachey, 2018). 

The remaining five countries under investigation do have “representative” 
Muslim religious organizations, though their status, both in the State in gen- 
eral and among Muslim populations, as well as their relations vis-a-vis other 
Muslim religious collectivities, differ. The “representative” Muslim religious 
organizations in Bosnia and Bulgaria, the Islamic Community and the Muslim 
Denomination, respectively, are both the oldest and the longest surviving insti- 
tutionalized Muslim religious collectivities among those in the countries un- 
der investigation. As such, they have gone through various developmental 
stages, reflected in their internal constitutions/statutes, which among other 
things also reflect the changing nature of State-religion relations and the status 
of Muslim religious collectivities in their respective countries over the course 
of more than a century. The two organizations underwent a profound change 
in the wake of the collapse of the communist system, when, from once having 
been suppressed and even collaborationist organizations, but yet almost fully 
controlled by the communist regimes of their respective countries, they broke 
free. The communist-time statutes that made them subservient to the atheistic 
State with its anti-religious agenda and stifling legislation were changed with 
completely new ones crafted in the new spirit of regained religious freedoms 


1 Interview with a member of the Hungarian Muslim Defense League, Budapest, October 3, 
2018. 
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and rights. The subsequent amendments to the statutes in the following de- 
cades have been more of cosmetic-technical nature, and have not changed the 
raison detre of the organizations. 

However, back in the early 1990s, when Bosnia was still part of Yugoslavia, 
through the seminal changes in its statute, in the words of Perica, “[t]he Is- 
lamic Community of Bosnia-Herzegovina was in the process of becoming an- 
other Yugoslav “national church,” dedicated, like the Christian churches of Ser- 
bia and Croatia, to the making of ethnic nations” (Perica, 2002: 88). Soon, a 
brand new ethnic group, Bosniaks, the backbone of the new sovereign Bosnian 
State and its nation, was born out of the Yugoslav-time “Muslim” nationality. 
The Bulgarian Muslim Denomination was not in a position to carve out an 
ethnic nation, but it had to go through the process of cleansing itself from the 
collaborationist past, which, as has been shown above, led to its splintering 
into two rival Muftiates and a subsequent protracted reconciliation period. 

The Polish “representative” Muslim religious organization—the Muslim Re- 
ligious Union—that had been in a lethargic, if not paralyzed, state for more 
than four decades, was also revived after the collapse of the communist re- 
gime, under the legal basis it held in pre-wwui Poland, where, as was argued in 
Chapter 4, it was legally seen as an autocephalous “Muslim church.” Though, in 
pre- and communist times, neither North Macedonia, nor Lithuania, had their 
own formally recognized national Muslim religious collectivities, the ones that 
emerged in the post-communist era may be seen as follow-ups of the Yugoslav 
(for North Macedonia) and the inter-war Polish (for Lithuania) Islamic spiri- 
tual administrations. Therefore, as much as the Yugoslav and Polish Islamic 
spiritual administrations may be seen as national “Muslim churches,’ the 
North Macedonian and Lithuanian ones have inherited this essential organiza- 
tional and functional feature. Idriz and Ali compare the Islamic Community of 
Macedonia to the former Yugoslav Islamic Community and claim that “the 
newly independent Islamic Religious Community of Macedonia quickly began 
to rearrange its institutional structure; however, it almost followed the similar 
functioning tools of the former regime’s norms and forms with little changes. 
This was due to the constitutional and legislative framework of the communist 
Yugoslav states, which had a strong effect on all their post-communist counter- 
parts” (Idriz and Ali, 2016: 86). Finally, Hungarian and Czech Muslim religious 
collectivities, even those that are institutionalized, on the other hand, being of 
recent formation, lack all the features of the above-mentioned Islamic spiri- 
tual administrations. 

In part due to its longevity, but also the circumstances in which it was found- 
ed and the conditions it has been developing in, the Bosnian Islamic Commu- 
nity is arguably the most advanced on the bottom-up path of churchification. 
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Since its inception, it has adopted a dozen or so of its constitutions, most re- 
cently in 2014. With every constitution, the internal structure of the IC would 
be adjusted, allegedly to correspond to political changes and meet new socio- 
demographic realities. However, all these changes in its administrative struc- 
ture have left the overall underlying principle of the IC as a church-like organi- 
zation with the supreme spiritual-administrative leadership in the person of 
rais al-ulama intact, save for the communist period. On the other hand, the 
changes would facilitate the IC’s oscillation between the different types of 
churches—from episcopal to congregational to synodal and back. The Bulgar- 
ian Muslim Denomination, over the course of its history has been less turbu- 
lent than that of the IC in terms of its development, and it also has a rich se- 
quence of statutes with the most recent dating from 201. The Polish Muslim 
Religious Union as well as the recently established Macedonian Islamic Reli- 
gious Community and the Lithuanian Spiritual Center of Sunni Muslims-Muf- 
tiate have just had some amendments to their original statutes. In this section, 
only the current statutes of these organizations are analyzed.” Next to the stat- 
utes, other relevant internal documents and decisions made by the supreme 
legislative bodies of the Muftiates, as well as public statements and practical 
actions are analyzed against the definition of church worked out in Chapter 1, 
where the church is defined as: 
A. — institutionalized (legally recognized) religious community, 
B. encompassing the totality of believers of that faith understood here as a 
set of dogmas, rituals and ethics, 
C. which has an ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure staffed by professional 
(ordained) clergy, 
D. and which has a positive relationship and attitude to society and the 
State. 
The first and last conditions/criteria are met by all of the above-mentioned 
Muslim religious collectivities, including Hungary and Czechia, as they have 
long become institutionalized and legally recognized religious communities. 
Their statutes are both the institutional basis for their structure and function- 
ing and their very existence, based on which the states have legally recognized 
(registered) these organizations. Moreover, as shown in the preceding chap- 
ters, in five countries out of the seven under investigation (the exceptions be- 
ing Hungary and Czechia), the Islamic spiritual administrations have been 


2 The texts of the statutes were either found online, on the websites of the respective organiza- 
tions, or acquired with the help of colleagues based in the countries of the respective organi- 
zations. The author expresses his gratitude to those who facilitated acquiring the texts of 
non-publicly available statutes. 
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accorded special status by the State (either in the constitutions, lex specialis or 
bilateral agreements), in one way or another establishing their status as virtu- 
ally national representatives of historical/ “traditional” Muslim communities 
in the respective countries. The statutes of registered Muslim religious collec- 
tivities positively position the respective organizations vis-a-vis the State and 
wider society, as they all declare loyalty and submission to the constitutional 
order of the State they operate in. The remaining two criteria are more sub- 
stantive and need a more detailed exposé. 


6.1.1. “Encompasses the totality of believers of that faith understood here 

as a set of dogmas, rituals and ethics” 

The statutes of practically all “representative” Muslim religious organizations 

under scrutiny set forth the articles of faith (as a rule, required by law for regis- 

tration purposes), this way spelling out the criteria for membership in the 
community representative of which the organization claims to be. So, for in- 
stance, the statute of the Bosnian Islamic Community confines membership to 

Sunni Hanafis of Maturidi tradition, which is seen to be the core of the “Bos- 

niak tradition.” Several articles of the Constitution simultaneously make the IC 

effectively an exclusively ethnic (Bosniak) Muslim religious institution and a 

national (Bosnian) one. Bosnian Muftis emphasize this in their public speech- 

es and texts. For instance, the current Mufti Husein Kavazovic¢ has stated that 

“(t]he Islamic Community is the institutional form and the traditional frame- 

work of religious life of Bosniaks, an indigenous European Muslim people” 

(Kavazovié¢, n.d.: 7), and that “the principal value of the Islamic life of Bosnian 

Muslims is its religious foundation and organizational structure embodied in 

the Islamic Community of Bosnia and Herzegovina” (Kavazovié, n.d.: 10). 

However, what makes the Bosnian IC a church is not only its close resem- 
blance to institutional church structures and hierarchies, but the foundations 
of not only both its modus vivendi and modus operandi but essentially its very 
raison détre, i.e. the so-called “Islamic tradition of Bosniaks.” Kar¢i¢ has made 
an attempt (which appears to have been accepted by the IC) to define the “Is- 
lamic tradition of Bosniaks” (Kar¢ic¢, F., 2006). According to him, “the Islamic 
tradition of Bosniaks’ is not a theoretical construct but reality of understand- 

ing and living of Islam by our people for the last five centuries” (Kar¢i¢, F., 2006: 

58 — 59). Kar¢ié lists six elements, which he sees collectively as making up the 

‘Islamic tradition of Bosniaks”: 

1. ~~ Ahlal-sunnah branch of Islam, including application of Maturidi thought 
in aqaid and Hanafi madhhab in figh, with respective Sufi orders 
(tariqats); 

2. Belonging to an Ottoman-Islamic cultural zone; 
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3. Existence of elements of “Islamized” practice of inhabitants of pre-Otto- 
man Bosnia; 

4. Tradition of Islamic reformism (islah) in interpretation of Islam; 

5.  Institutionalization of Islam in the form of the Islamic Community; 

6. Practice of expression of Islam in a secular state. 

So defined, the “Islamic tradition of Bosniaks,” on the one hand, makes all Mus- 

lim Bosniaks by default members, if not formally of the IC, then certainly of 

the “national Muslim church,” and, on the other hand, ostracizes and even ex- 

communicates anyone who actively transgresses or opposes it, either as a sort 

of deviant, if not altogether “apostate,” or non-believer. Kar¢ic’s formulation of 

features of the “Islamic tradition of Bosniaks” not only endorses its belonging 

to “European” Islam, but effectively contraposes it to any “alien” forms of Is- 

lamic religiosity, presumably coming from the outside. As such, the “Islamic 

tradition of Bosniaks” both predates figh al-agalliyyat and goes beyond its 

framework. In other words, Bosnia’s Muslims are in no need of figh al-aqalliyyat 

as they have the times-tested “Islamic tradition of Bosniaks” that squarely plac- 

es their Islam within the confines of “European” Islam. 

The constitution of the Macedonian Islamic Religious Community (Art. 1 of 
General Provisions), like the Bosnian, also places it within the confines of the 
Hanafi legal tradition, something that apparently makes its relations with and 
pretensions at inclusion of heterodox Bektashis into the structure and frame- 
work of the IRC anomalous. 

The Lithuanian Spiritual Center of Sunni Muslims-Mutftiate, in its very title 
as well as certain articles in its statute, limits its membership to exclusively 
Sunni Muslims. As the then head of the Muslim congregation of the capital 
city Vilnius, Asanavicius explained, “the Muslims could expect to receive finan- 
cial support from the state only if they put ‘Sunni’ in the title of their organiza- 
tion” (Sitdykovas, 1999a: 1), otherwise, their organization would not have been 
regarded as an organization of one of the nine officially protected “traditional 
confessions” (where, in the law on religions, Sunni Islam is explicitly recog- 
nized as traditional in Lithuania). Though the Muftiate was established exclu- 
sively by Tatars, the then Mufti Romas Krinickis is reported to have insisted 
that “that does not mean its ethnic self-isolation” and emphasized that “Mus- 
lims of all ethnicities have a full right to take part in its activities” (Sitdykovas, 
1999b: 3). 

According to its statute, the Polish Muslim Religious Union is understood to 
encompass Polish Tatar Muslims, all of whom are obliged in the agreement of 
1936 between the State and the Polish Muslim Religious Union to be members 
of the MRU. The standing version of the statute (adopted in 2009 with amend- 
ments in 2014), however, not only does not limit membership to Tatars but 
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even states (Point u of General provisions) that membership of the MRU is 
open to “any Muslim person with the right to stay on the territory of the Repub- 
lic of Poland and not affiliated with any other religious association in Poland.” 
However, it immediately adds that “[t]he right to vote and holding positions is 
vested in persons with Polish citizenship.” The Ru through its statute (§ 24) 
also awards itself the duty to “car[e] for the doctrinal purity of religion, includ- 
ing countering theories disseminated by groups claiming to be Muslim but 
considered by collective of Muslims as non-Muslim.” 

The statutes of some organizations establish them as the sole representa- 
tives of a particular branch of Islam or even of Islam as such in the concerned 
country. So, for instance, the Constitution of the Bosnian IC (Art. 1) declares it 
to be “the one and the only community of Muslims in Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
and Sandzak, Croatia, Slovenia, and Serbia, of Muslim Bosniaks outside their 
homeland, and of other Muslims who accept it as their own,” in other words, as 
Alibasi¢ and Begovic note, “a centralized nationwide organization with de fac- 
to exclusive authority in governing the community religious affairs” (Alibasi¢ 
and Begovié¢, 2017: 20). What is exceptional in the Bosnian case, compared with 
the rest of Eastern Europe, is that the IC claims as its flock Muslim Bosniaks 
abroad, both in the former Yugoslav republics and further afield. This makes 
the IC not merely a national representative Muslim organization but a trans- 
national one and, by extension, a transnational Muslim Church, similar to, for 
instance, the Armenian Apostolic Church. 

Similarly, the statute of the Bulgarian Muslim Denomination “expressly 
states that the Muslim denomination is a voluntary association of all citizens 
professing Islam’ (Avramov, 2014: 30), and that “[a]ll Muslims in the Republic 
of Bulgaria belong to the Muslim tradition in the country irrespective of their 
ethnic origins and the direction of Islam to which they belong and are subject 
to the provisions of this Statute, to other internal acts of the denomination and 
to its governing bodies.”? On its official website (http://www.grandmufti.bg/ 
en/about/mission.html), the Bulgarian Muftiate presents itself as the sole 
representative of Bulgaria’s Muslims, almost a Bulgarian Muslim Church, a 
counterpart to the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. Like its North Macedonian 
counterpart, the Bulgarian Muslim Denomination includes non-Sunni (and 
non-orthodox) Alevi (also known as Kizilbash) Muslims in its structure 
(Dzhekova et al., 2015: 33). Not surprising then that the constitution of the 
Macedonian Islamic Religious Community in its Preamble also declares that 
“the Islamic Religious Community of Macedonia, due to its historical back- 
ground, is the sole legal inheritor of all religious institutions and is the 


3 Art. 11.2 of the Statute of the Muslim Denomination of Bulgaria. 
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representative organisation of all Muslims in the territories of Macedonia’ (Id- 
riz and Ali, 2016: 89). 

According to its Statute (Art. 1..), the Lithuanian Spiritual Center of Sunni 
Muslims—Mutftiate is “the supreme governing body of Lithuania’s Sunni Mus- 
lims.” Moreover, as per Art. 3.5., “newly forming religious communities must 
corroborate their statutes and actions with the Muftiate.” Some time before the 
split in the Lithuanian Muslim community, the head of the Lithuanian Spiri- 
tual Center of Sunni Muslims—Muftiate Mufti Romas Jakubauskas—reasoned 
that it was good that the State recognized only one Mufti, for it would not be 
wise to have more than one for such a small number of Muslims as there are 
currently in Lithuania.t However, asked if he served all Muslims residing in 
Lithuania, Jakubauskas admitted that he did not serve Shi‘is, while the Muftiate 
represented some one thousand Muslims who belonged to the officially regis- 
tered congregations whose members served on the Board of the Muftiate. 

The three biggest national Islamic spiritual administrations—the Bosnian, 
the North Macedonian, and the Bulgarian—are thus the national Muslim 
Churches which, besides the main body of believers composed of Sunni (of 
Hanafi legal tradition) Muslims, make space for “denominations,” as defined in 
Chapter 1, Sufi, Bektashi and Alevi/ Kizilbash, respectively. The leadership of 
the Macedonian IRC, in its statute (Art. 36) is vested not only with the right to 
set the rules of Sufi brotherhoods (among which Bektashis are included) and 
supervise their work, but also to approve the selection and appointment of 
shaykhs, this way, taking away from the brotherhoods the most symbolic as- 
pect of their independence—the succession of shaykhs. As is shown further 
below, in their practical policies, these national Islamic spiritual administra- 
tions also make gestures toward independent “sects,” as defined in Chapter 1, 
that would be willing to become “denominations” under the respective aegis of 
the national Muslim Churches. The Bosnian IC’s approach to Salafi congrega- 
tions (the so-called “para-jamaats”) is a telling example of how the denominal- 
ization of “sects” is facilitated. The Lithuanian and Polish national Islamic 
spiritual administrations are both exclusively Sunni, though only the Lithua- 
nian has made it official. At the same time, all five are ethnic (Bosniak, Alba- 
nian, Turk and two Tatar, respectively) “churches.” 


6.1.2 “Has an ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure staffed 

by professional (ordained) clergy” 
Having an ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure staffed by professional (or- 
dained) clergy is probably the main feature of a religious collectivity being 


4 Interview with Mufti Roms Jakubauskas, March 22, 20n,, Vilnius. 
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(functioning) as a church, irrespective of whether it is a Christian or a non- 
Christian religious collectivity. The most elaborate ecclesiastical-bureaucratic 
structure may be found in the case of the Bosnian Islamic Community, where 
besides a complex hierarchy on the national level, it includes structural units 
outside of Bosnia. The constitution (Chapter v) of the IC foresees a three-level 
structure with local (jamaat and majlis), regional (regional muftiate) and na- 
tional (Riyasat (the Executive Committee), Sabor (the Assembly), the Consti- 
tutional court) bodies. Interestingly, the statute foresees that Sufi brother- 
hoods may also be an integral part of the IC. Alibasi¢ and Begovi¢ argue that 
“(t]he rational of this tightly organized form of authority is twofold. Theologi- 
cally, it aims to protect the authenticity of Bosnian tradition of religious inter- 
pretation. Administratively, it aims to oversee the rights of the community and 
to provide the necessary conditions for Muslims to perform their religious ob- 
ligations” (Alibasi¢ and Begovié¢, 2017: 25). Though they may be right, this tight- 
ly organized form of authority or, in other words, the hierarchical combination 
of these administrative and spiritual bodies, inevitably makes the IC into a 
church-like institutional structure, where the top spiritual leader—rais al- 
ulama>—is effectively the top ecclesiastical leader overseeing the totality of 
the religious officials, who effectively are professional clergy subordinated and 
accountable to him. His legitimacy as the head of the Bosnian Muslim Church 
comes from the election but is sealed by the procedure of investiture where he 
is presented with a sort of pledge of allegiance in the form of a written certifi- 
cate, known as a mansur. 

In the Bulgarian and North Macedonian cases, due to the share size of the 
communities, ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structures are also quite composite, 
but decidedly not as much as that of the Bosnian IC. The statute of the Bulgar- 
ian Muslim Denomination envisions two levels of constitutive bodies: the na- 
tional (the National Muslim Conference (NMC), the Council of Spiritual Lead- 
ers, the Supreme Muslim Council (sMc) and the Chief Mufti) and the regional 
(regional muftiates) (Avramov, 2014: 30). Similarly, the Macedonian Islamic 
Religious Community is structured on local, regional (regional muftiates) and 
national (the Council and Rijaset) levels (Idriz and Ali, 2016: 89). 

In comparison, the ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structures in both Polish and 
Lithuanian cases are rudimentary with practically none existing in the case 
of the registered Hungarian and Czech Muslim religious collectivities. For 


5 The very title, rais al-ulama, today applied solely in Bosnia, translates as “the head of the 
learned men.” Kar¢i¢ notes, that it has been taken “from the Osmanli learned hierarchy in 
which Rais al-‘Ulama’ was an honorific title given, first, to the mufti of Istanbul and, later on, 
to the qadi of the European part of the Osmanli state” (Kar¢i¢, F., 2015: 164). 
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instance, the statute of the Polish Muftiate foresees (§ 7) the following organi- 
zational structure of the MRU: 1. Muslim communities, (2) Representatives of 
MRU in cities and voivodeships, (3) Field Imamate of the Polish Army, (4) Mus- 
lim schools, (5) Muslim associations and foundations, (6) Office of the Mufti 
(Muftiate), and (7) Muslim Cultural Centers. § 17.1 of the statute defines the 
Supreme Collegium as the executive body of the MRU with wide-ranging du- 
ties. The institutionalized religious collectivities in Czechia and Hungary, as 
foreseen in their statutes, have practically only an administrative structure, 
with a very limited role for the Islamic clergy (muftis and imams) in them.® 
While in the Muftiates, it is the Mufti (rais al-ulama) who is the head of the 
entire ecclesiastical-bureaucratic administration, in Czechia and Hungary the 
statutes of the Muslim religious organizations make the lay chairperson (presi- 
dent) the leader of the organization. In this regard, neither the Czech nor Hun- 
garian Muslim religious collectivities fulfill the requirement of having “an ec- 
clesiastical-bureaucratic structure staffed by professional (ordained) clergy” to 
be counted as a (Muslim) church. 

The foreseen structures need to be staffed, both by lay and religious person- 
nel. While the administrative positions may be equally filled by either lay or 
religious personnel, positions involving spiritual functions, like rituals and 
spiritual counseling, may be occupied only by religious personnel. Within the 
ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structures of the organizations under scrutiny, this 
religious personnel is seen as nothing less than clergymen. For instance, in the 
statute (Art. 95.1) of the Bulgarian Muslim Denomination, imam, called in the 
statute, imam-khatib, is defined as “a clergyman (Bul. cBeljeHocs1yKuTeJ1) 
who performs and directs the religious rituals.” Similarly, in the statutes of the 
Lithuanian, Polish, and Czech organizations, imams are called clergymen 
(dvasininkas, duchowny and duchovni, respectively) The level of their profes- 
sionalism and expectations of ordainment, however, vary. 

The professionalization of the profession of imam, or its ecclesification, 
may be best grasped through imam training programs, as the churchification 
of Islam, inter alia, proceeds through institutionalized higher religious educa- 
tion, in particular faculties of Shari‘a and Islamic theological seminaries. The 
very concept of a “Islamic theological seminary” is, however, somewhat prob- 
lematic as it hardly existed, in its present form, in the classical Middle East. The 
chrestomatic madrasa differed from today’s “faculties of Sharia” and “Islamic 
theological seminaries” in Europe not only in curricula but, and this is most 


6 Interview with Szultan Sulok, head of the Hungarian Muslim Church, Budapest, October 5, 
2018; interview with Vladimir Sanka, head of the Headquarters of Muslim Communities, 
Prague, October 1, 2018. 
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important, in the system of degree awarding. While the degree in madrasa has 
been more of a conventional matter, in present-day “faculties of Sharia” and 
‘Islamic theological seminaries” in Europe (and particularly, Eastern) it has 
been formalized to the maximum—only graduates with a degree are recog- 
nized as legitimate and full-fledged ulama eligible to take up the position of 
imam or other religious functionary. The emergence of such establishments 
has facilitated the ecclesification of ulama by turning them from the classical 
and/or idealized image of “men of learning”/ “scholars of religion,” or as, Sedg- 
wick has called them, “doctors of the law” (Sedgwick, 2003: 40), into nothing 
less than Islamic clergy. 

Once again, Bosnia is most advanced in this as the IC has had an Islamic 
studies faculty, where imams are being trained, since 1977 and, according to 
one faculty member, through which the IC “has invested considerable resourc- 
es in future religious cadres that would uphold the principles of ‘Islamic tradi- 


” 


tion of Bosniaks” (Smaji¢, 2017: 87). Moreover, as Kar¢ci¢ notes, “[a]lthough a 
number of Balkan countries today and a few West European countries have 
established their own Islamic theological faculties in recent decades, the Fac- 
ulty of Islamic Studies of the University of Sarajevo is today the only Islamic 
theological faculty at state level in Europe” (Kar¢ié, H., 2012: 41). Furthermore, 
practicing imams, in order to advance on the ladder of the hierarchy, have to go 
through a combination of examination and fixed terms.’ The Macedonian 
Islamic Religious Community opened a Faculty of Islamic Sciences in 1997. 
The Bulgarian Muslim Denomination established its own seminary, a Higher 
Islamic Institute, in 1998. However, throughout its existence, the Institute has 
been operating without State accreditation and, “as a result, the diplomas of 
the Institute are not officially recognized and its graduates cannot take on cer- 
tain appointments” (Shakir, 2017: 105). The Turkish Diyanet, which substan- 
tially financially and otherwise supports the Institute, has facilitated the pos- 
sibility for Institute graduates to undergo an additional year of studies at 
Ankara University’s Faculty of Theology and receive a diploma, (Shakir, 2017: 
105) which is then recognized through the nostrification procedure back in 
Bulgaria. Bosnian, North Macedonian, and Bulgarian Muftiates also maintain 
madrasas, where catechists and potential future imams are trained. None of 
the remaining four countries has any local imam training programs, though 
the Polish Muslim Religious Union and the Lithuanian Spiritual Center of Sun- 
ni Muslims have set an internal condition that their spiritual leadership has to 
have formal Islamic religious education. So, the Polish and Lithuanian Muftis 


7 Interview with Mensur KaradZa, representative of the Bosnian Islamic Community, Sarajevo, 
October 24, 2018. 
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as well as some (younger) imams belonging to the two Muftiates, do have de- 
grees in Islamic religious studies obtained at foreign institutions of higher 
learning. 

Needless to say that in all these educational establishments religious educa- 
tion is of a confessional nature, be it conventional traditional Bosniak, North 
Macedonian Albanian or Bulgarian Turkish, approved and strictly guarded by 
the Muftiates. All these educational and numerous administrative-spiritual 
subordinate institutions produce, convey, disseminate, and propagate Islamic 
knowledge, the contents of which is in strict conformity to the idea of the of- 
ficially nationally endorsed “traditional’/“European” Islam (particularly, its 
normative forms). This can be observed in institutions of Islamic education, in 
the form of madrasas and university faculties of Islamic theology, which early 
on were made into tools to first revive and then perpetuate this “traditional” 
Islam through producing and reproducing the corpus of “correct” beliefs in- 
stilled in the young generation of ulama and Islamic educators. So, particularly 
in the Balkans, as argued by Elbasani, the “[o]fficial Muslim organizations, 
each based near centres of political power in Sarajevo, Prishtina, Tirana, Sko- 
pje, Sofia and so on, maintain organizational devices—the faculty of Islamic 
Studies, a network of Madrasas, as well as intellectual, publication and human- 
itarian activity nets—that distribute the national/traditional vision of Islam” 
(Elbasani, 2015: 8). 

However, what is also important, there is a tendency, in Bosnia bottom-up 
and in Bulgaria more top-down, to require prospective imams to hold degrees 
from local institutions. So, for instance, in the Bosnian case, there is an internal 
“written official policy of the IC not to employ those who graduated from Is- 
lamic faculties outside the country, irrespective of the repute of the certificate 
awarding university, if they did not graduate from one of the IC madrasas” 
(AlibaSic, 2003: 21). Alibasi¢ argues that “[t]his is deliberately adopted policy to 
prevent those young men who went to Islamic schools in the Arab world 
through ‘alternative’ channels such as foreign aid workers or domestic salafis” 
(Alibasi¢é, 2003: 21) from spearing unacceptable, from the point of view of the 
IC, religious ideas and practices. In the Bulgarian case, it is the State, or rather 
certain actors in the political arena, who have been promoting the ban on for- 
eign-trained religious functionaries operating in the country. Such an envi- 
sioned ban was included in the first draft of the amendments to the Bulgarian 
law on religions, which, however, was ultimately rejected by the Parliament. If 
adopted, it would have certainly affected some of the smaller Christian de- 
nominations, which have to use the services of foreign and foreign-trained 
priests and ministers. It is believed that their vehement opposition to the ban 
was decisive in why it was not included in the voted for version of the 
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amendments. Nonetheless, the greatest affect would have befallen the Muslim 
Denomination, a great number of whose imams, albeit Bulgarian citizens, 
would not be allowed (any more) to lead local Muslim congregations. The situ- 
ation would be somewhat alleviated if the State finally accredited the Higher 
Islamic Institute and financed its study programs. In both cases,—Bosnian and 
Bulgarian—placing limits on the activities of foreign and foreign trained 
imams allows for further consolidation of the contents of Islam as “national 
Islam” represented by an autocephalous “national Muslim Church,” indepen- 
dent of foreign tutelage and influence, only that in the Bosnian case, it appears 
to be a bottom-up, while in the Bulgarian case, a top-down (through legisla- 
tion) approach. 

The existence of ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structures requires not only a 
mass of personnel, but also orders them in ranks. Invariably, the top spiritual 
(but mostly also administrative) figurehead, according to the statutes of the 
five Muftiates under scrutiny, is Mufti (in Bosnia and North Macedonia holding 
the title of rais al-ulama), who, by default, needs to have a theological educa- 
tion and in effect be a clergyman. So, for instance, the statute of the Lithuanian 
Muftiate explicitly states (Art. 3.7) that Mufti is “the highest cleric, with theo- 
logical education.’ The Statute of the Polish MRU also includes (§ 20) a require- 
ment for Mufti to have completed “higher theological studies in the field of the 
religion of Islam.” As such, Muftis, who preside over the highest communal 
bodies and are invested with powers to appoint and dismiss clergymen of low- 
er ranks (imams and regional muftis), are in effect the ecclesiastical heads, 
akin to patriarchs of autocephalous Orthodox Churches, of their respective 
“Muslim Church.” For instance, in the statute (Art. 39) of the Macedonian IRC, 
the Mufti (rais al-ulama) is presented as representing “religious unity of mem- 
bers of Islam.” 

Then, there are regional muftis, who serve as surrogate bishops. In Bosnia, at 
the ceremony of appointment to the post of regional mufti the appointee has 
to take an oath before rais al-ulama (Islamic, n.d.). And, finally, at the bottom 
of the ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure, there are imams (and in some 
places mwazzins), heading what may be called local congregations clustered 
around parish (neighborhood) mosques. In Bosnia, the IC tutelage extends to 
over one thousand “full — time imams” and almost one and a half thousand 
“active congregations” (Alibasi¢ and Begovi¢, 2017: 25), while in Bulgaria, the 
Muslim Denominations commands the body of also some one thousand 
imams serving in nearly one thousand and a half congregations (Shakir, 2017: 
105). Internal documents of some Muftiates (for instance, Bosnia and Bulgar- 
ia) foresee that imams may serve only the congregations they have been 
appointed to. 
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From the surveyed statutes of the national Islamic spiritual administrations, 
it is evident that their institutional structure is very closely reminiscent of that 
found in Christian Churches. Furthermore, even if membership in them is 
sometimes explicitly limited to those adhering to certain forms of Islamic reli- 
giosity (chiefly, Sunni), these Islamic spiritual administrations make claims to 
represent the entirety of the Muslim populations of their countries. This, and 
the fact that they are registered and officially recognized by states as represen- 
tatives, often sole, of “traditional” Islam in their countries, effectively makes 
the Islamic spiritual administrations into national “Muslim Churches.” 

Judging from the statutes and the factual institutional structures of these 
dominant (or at least seeking to be such) Muslim religious organizations, it 
may be seen that they obediently follow the rules pertaining to the governance 
of religions set by the national legislation, including those that effectively seek 
to turn Muslim religious collectivities into church-like religious organizations. 
Even more so, they seek to fulfill the expectation (sometimes implicit but other 
times explicit) found in the legislation to become the sole national “represen- 
tative” Islamic spiritual administrations. In this, these organizations, as will be 
shown below, in effect, instrumentalize the legislation to their advantage not 
only to emerge as the national Muslim Churches but to fend off any possible 
contenders, even if this means engaging in the securitization of rival/alterna- 
tive/parallel Muslim religious collectivities in the country. 

Since the “representative” Islamic spiritual administrations are viewed by 
the political elites as nothing less than national Muslim Churches, their rela- 
tions with them tend to be amicable—as indicated above, they have a favor- 
able approach by government institutions, which may be seen as courting the 
“representative” Islamic spiritual administrations, which, in their turn, recipro- 
cate in kind. Thus, in general, the relations between the “representative” Is- 
lamic spiritual administrations and the State (in the person of the govern- 
ment) have a tendency to be mutually respectful. The “representative” Islamic 
spiritual administrations, as a rule, do not have too many direct relations with 
non-Muslim social actors, with the exception of Christian Churches, who, like 
the State, tend (even if sometimes reluctantly) recognize them as not only 
“representative” Islamic spiritual administrations but some sort of “sister 
Churches.” The situation with the other, both registered and non-registered 
Muslim collectivities, is profoundly different. 


6.2 Inner-Islamic Plurality and Community Dynamics 


The indigenization of religious identity, along with the ethnicization of Islam, 
coupled with the drive to monopolize the Islamic domain by the leadership of 
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“representative” Islamic spiritual administrations, in the age of profound 
changes in the demographic composition of Muslim populations, caused by 
both in- and out-migration as well as the emergence following the collapse of 
communist regimes in many countries of Eastern Europe of a small, but al- 
ready strong, convert Muslim segment, has inadvertently led to intra-commu- 
nal frictions, divisions and splits along what might look as the ethnic back- 
ground of Muslim groups but are at the same time along the lines delimiting 
the different understandings of the contents of Islam. In a nutshell, the diver- 
sification of the Islamic institutional landscape in post-communist Eastern 
Europe depends on two mutually related trends: the emergence of greater di- 
versity of forms of Islamic religiosity and ideologies, and the appearance of 
groups of Muslims of immigrant and convert background. 

The notion, fixed in the statutes of the Muftiates, that they are the sole insti- 
tutional representatives of Islam in their respective countries or that they 
unite all of the country’s Muslims, tacitly supported by the legislation and po- 
litical elite, on a practical level has led the national Islamic spiritual adminis- 
trations to adopt certain stance and policies vis-a-vis “out-groups,’ for, as 
Alibagié aptly notes, “[n]o official Islamic administration likes alternative Is- 
lamic organizations,’ and adds: “the Bosnian IC is no exception” (Alibasic, 
2003: 20). Though the real situation varies from country to country, generally 
Muslim religious collectivities independent of the Muftiates fall into two 
categories—those institutionalized and registered with the State and those 
that due to whatever reasons remain informal and unregistered. All of them, 
based on their positioning (or, sometimes perceived positioning) vis-a-vis the 
national Islamic spiritual administrations, may be characterized as falling into 
three crude categories: rival, alternative, and parallel. 

As a rule, the Muftiates seek to limit the influence of rival Muslim religious 
collectivities on the Muslim flock claimed by the Muftiates, often, and particu- 
larly in the cases of informal rival Muslim collectivities (labelled as Wahhabis 
or Salafis), by demonizing and securitizing them. Alternative Muslim religious 
collectivities are usually first invited to (re)join the national Islamic spiritual 
administrations’ structures, sometimes as autonomous “departments” but, in 
the case of refusal are often rebranded as “rival” and from then on belittled and 
securitized. The parallel Muslim religious collectivities, and particularly those 
that are not deemed a potential threat to the monopoly of the national Muslim 
Churches, are left in peace. In exceptional cases, there has been a cooperation- 
ist approach, when the Muftiates chose, apparently for tactical reasons, to tem- 
porarily treat “out-groups” as partners. 

However, a contrary approach is also evident, i.e. the refusal to let go sepa- 
ratist Muslim religious groups that seek to become independent parallel Mus- 
lim religious collectivities. This is the case of Bektashis, who have been, so far 
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unsuccessfully, seeking to break free from the Macedonian Islamic Religious 
Community. The 1Rc grounds its refusal on the notion that Bektashis are, so- 
ciologically speaking, a denomination that lacks the features to make it a full- 
fledged independent Muslim religious collectivity. The heterodox North Mace- 
donian Bektashi community makes claims of its distinctiveness from the Sunni 
Islamic Religious Community based on the Albanian example, where Bektashis 
are officially recognized as a non-Sunni Muslim religious collectivity for al- 
most a hundred years, and has sued the North Macedonian State for not regis- 
tering it as an independent Muslim religious collectivity (European Court, 
2017). Likewise, the Bosnian Islamic Community treats Sufi brotherhoods as 
denominations (a sort of monastic orders) and has a separate department de- 
voted to it. 

Many, if not most of the “out-groups” formed as splinter groups from the 
national Islamic spiritual administrations and were a direct outcome of emerg- 
ing inner-Islamic plurality within the Muftiates. The basic division, both with- 
in the Muftiates and even more so between the Muftiates and the “out-groups” 
runs along the line of how to treat and relate to “tradition.” The leadership and 
the majority of supporters of the Muftiates are firm “traditionalists,” under- 
stood here as proponents that local religious and cultural traditions of Mus- 
lims be recognized as national forms of “European” Islam, one way or another 
documented as such in relevant national legislation. In this, they are also secu- 
larists, abiding by the separation of the sacred and the profane realms and ad- 
vocating faith as a private matter, as found in the national Constitutions and 
legislation governing religion. 

Those who oppose the traditionalism of the Muftiates are advocates of 
the Islamic revival, and thus may be labeled as “revivalists,” though in prac- 
tice they represent an array of, at the time, very opposing worldviews, ranging 
from conservative through moderate to liberal and even progressive Islamic 
revivalism. However, what unites practically all revivalists, is their aversion to 
“tradition,” which they see, at best, as deviation and, at worst, apostasy. Reviv- 
alists, being transnationalists and universalists, are also generally averted to 
the concept of “European Islam,” though there are exceptions among them. 
Finally, revivalists are anti-secularist, as they are convinced that Islam may not 
be confined to the private space of the home, and needs to encompass the 
social as well as political life of the entire society. For their voiced opposition 
to the “traditional” /“European’” forms of Islamic religiosity, revivalists are of- 
ten accused by the Muftiates of being radicals, extremists, or even supporters 
of terrorism. Moreover, the presence of revivalist groups, at the hands of the 
Muftiates, “is generally externalized and denunciated as attempts by foreign 
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Middle Eastern extremist groups attempting to radicalize local (...) Muslims” 
(Rexhepi, 2015: 201). 

In fact, foreign missionary groups indeed flocked to the then newly opening 
post-communist Eastern Europe, particularly to countries with sizable Muslim 
populations. Incoming missionaries coupled their religious work with human- 
itarian aid for which they set up numerous NGOs. In Bulgaria alone, some three 
dozen such NGOs “conducting (or pretending to be conducting) Islamic reli- 
gious activities” (Shakir, 2017: 105), were founded in the early 1990s. After 
pressure, firstly from the usa in the aftermath of 9/1, by the beginning of the 
2010s there were “only three legally registered Islamic ngos active in Bulgaria 
that can be considered heirs of the main ‘Arabic’ actors from the 1990s” (Shakir, 
2017: 10). Similar trend is observable in Bosnia and, to a lesser degree, North 
Macedonia. These external actors “enabled new channels for the discov- 
ery of faith by providing funds for impoverished communities; building new 
infrastructure; offering scholarships for studying theology abroad; funding 
translation of foreign literature and sophisticated theological debates; creating 
new educational institutions; and hosting numerous conferences, workshops, 
Quran courses, and so forth” (Elbasani and ToSi¢, 2017: 503). This way, while 
raising religiosity among local Eastern European Muslims, foreign actors laid 
the ground for the emergence of the inner-Islamic plurality permeated by 
parallel and competing revivalist trends, hitherto unknown to the region, 
which in a number of Balkan countries, matured around the turn of the 
millennium. 

The most vocal criticism of the Muftiates comes from informal groups of 
conservative revivalists (though there have also been registered organizations, 
like Active Islamic Youth in Bosnia), routinely, particularly in the Balkans, la- 
beled as Wahhabis or Salafis. In Bosnia, these conservative revivalists, chiefly 
natives of Bosnia, managed to build independent congregations, which are by 
their opponents from the IC and the public pejoratively called para-jamaats. 
For a time, they practically controlled several dozens of mosques staffed with 
their own local imams. As reported, their congregations and organizations 
“flourished particularly during the chaotic and porous institutional order that 
is emblematic of the 1992 — 95 war and immediate post — war period, when 
foreign missionaries and funds entered the country without any state controls” 
(Alibagi¢ and Begovic¢, 2017: 29 — 30). A 64-page booklet by ‘Imad al-Misri, “one 
of the main authorities within Bosnian salafi circles” (Alibasi¢, 2003: 16), 
“Attitudes that we have to change” (Imad El Misri, n.d.), from 1993, addresses 
heads on what the author deems unacceptable innovations prevailing in the 
Islamic traditions of Bosniaks. According to Alibasi¢, “[t]his remains the most 
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important and direct explication of salafi ideas in Bosnian context and its rec- 
ommendations are widely accepted among salafis” (AlibaSi¢, 2003: 16). 

The peak of the conservative revivalist movement in Bosnia is put by Karci¢ 
(Kar¢ic¢, H., 2010a: 163) at around 1999 — 2000, when they not only had a regular 
magazine publication but also organized a number of summer schools, Islamic 
and Shari‘a courses. They even challenged the Islamic Community by issuing 
fatwas on their websites (Kar¢éié, H., 2010a:163). Also, the monopoly of the IC in 
some areas, like the organizing of qurban (sacrificial animal) or zakah (alms- 
giving) collection, “has been challenged by both Islamic FBos and individual 
scholars. In 2005, for example, a local charity contested the IC’s exclusive right 
to organize slaughtering animals for those who are unable to do it themselves. 
The charity even attained a fatwa from Shaykh Yusuf al — Qaradawi, an interna- 
tional scholar, in order to strengthen the case. The IC responded with a counter — 
fatwa. Some organizations have also contested the IC’s monopoly over infor- 
mal Islamic education, fatwa giving, and publication of Islamic literature, thus 
challenging some of the aspects of the centralized model for governing Islamic 
affairs” (Alibasi¢ and Begovi¢, 2017: 30) Such cases, however, are rare and spo- 
radic and do not pose any real challenge to the IC’s supremacy in Bosnia and 
its functioning as a national Muslim Church. Like in Bulgaria, however, a secu- 
rity clampdown in the aftermath of 9/11 “has curtailed their major sources of 
financial support and banned some of them” (Alibasi¢ and Begovié¢, 2017: 30), 
leaving just a handful of hard-line revivalists operating, albeit in a severely di- 
minished capacity. The Active Islamic Youth ceased its activities in 2006. 

Yet, this has not prevented the remaining groupings from being openly ve- 
hemently opposed to the leadership of the Islamic Community, whom those 
para-jamaats have routinely accused of having but almost apostacized and the 
whole Islamic Community having become un- or even anti-Islamic Community. 
The bulk of oppositional activities toward the IC have moved to the Internet 
and social media, where such conservative revivalist groupings as followers of 
Nezim Halilovic Muderis, IslamBosna, and Kelimetul-Haqq congregate. The 
latter has posted a number of videos on Youtube under the general title of “The 
true face of the (un)Islamic Community” (Bos. Pravo lice (ne)islamske zajed- 
nice), which allegedly expose un-Islamic behavior of rank and file of the IC. 
The Faculty of Islamic Studies has been rebranded by the Bosnian conservative 
revivalists as the Faculty of anti-Islamic Studies (AlibaSi¢, 2003: 17). The most 
serious challenge to the integrity of the Islamic Community, though, came in 
the form of an alleged plot by the conservative revivalists to establish a parallel 
Islamic Community, made up of their jamaats, which, with time would grow 
bigger and stronger, until eventually becoming more powerful than the exist- 
ing Islamic Community and replacing it (Kadrbegovic, 2007: 4; Kar¢ic¢, H., 
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2o10b: 531). Though this plan may have been more wishful thinking than a 
serious plot, the Islamic Community did not take any chances and embarked 
upon a wholesale offensive to crush the fledgling conservative revivalist orga- 
nizations and para-jamaats. The Islamic Community offered them a choice 
between an olive branch and a stick, which has led some of the conservative 
revivalist individuals and their groups to (re)join the Islamic Community. An 
advisor to the Mufti of the Islamic Community is quoted as having said that, 
because of the efforts of the IC, the number of para-jamaats in two years had 
been reduced from 76 to 21 (Brelie, 2018). There are, however, reports of Bos- 
niak conservative revivalists opposing the IC operating from Austria (Babic, 
2017: 185). 

The representatives of the remaining, rebellious, congregations, in an open 
letter to the leadership of the Islamic Community, not only lamented their fate, 
ie. the stigmatization and refusal by the IC to engage in dialogue with them, 
but also accused the IC of effectively having gone astray—having abandoned 
the principle of the true Hanafi tradition in favor of the “Bosniak tradition,’ 
which, according to the authors of the letter, has itself been distorted by the IC 
(Cajié, 2016). On another occasion, the same representatives of independent 
congregations reproached the IC for its alleged high-handedness in its deal- 
ings with independent congregations, which the IC is accused of trying to 
eliminate through ultimatums and unfair agreements (Arap¢i¢, 2016). The rep- 
resentatives were apparently referring to the Platform for Cooperation of the 
IC with Islamic FBOs Operating in BiH, adopted at the very end of 2013. Among 
other things, “[t]he Platform affirms the IC as guarantor of ‘full authenticity in 
the interpretation of Islamic doctrine and practice. It also affirms the exclusive 
authority of the IC in governing all aspects of the life of the community (...). 
[T]he conditions for cooperation are based on the ‘full respect for the religious 
tradition of Muslims in BiH, the mission of the IC and state laws” (Alibasi¢ 
and Begovic, 2017: 30). 

In relation to the IC’s efforts to diminish, if not altogether eliminate, un- 
wanted revivalist elements, one high ranking representative of the IC claimed 
that “[t]he Islamic Community is actively engaged in dialogue with individuals 
and groups operating in so-called parallel structures outside of the Islamic 
Community that advocate interpretations of Islam foreign to Bosnian Islamic 
tradition. Not all of these groups call for violent extremism, but some of them 
promote extremist and reductionist interpretations of reality and faith that 
can breed intolerance or even violence. The Islamic Community views the pre- 
vention of violent extremism as one of its top priorities. It is evident that such 
social and religious parallel structures can only appear if space is granted to 
them by the state, society, or traditional religious community. For this reason 
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the Islamic Community in Bosnia and Herzegovina is planning numerous ac- 
tivities focused on youth and oriented towards society” (Jusi¢, n.d.: 31). An- 
other representative asserted that “[t]he Islamic Community in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina closely follows phenomena and acts of tendentious interpreta- 
tion that have the tendency to usurp Islamic values and institutions. Unfound- 
ed and distorted interpretations oppose reasoned and plausible interpreta- 
tions. Such actions are to be exposed and prevented. This is particularly true 
when individuals promoting an interpretation of this type attempt to institu- 
tionalize. Broad actions have been taken against these pseudo-congregations, 
so-called parajamats” (Colié¢, n.d.: 18). Bearing in mind the success rate of the 
IC in eliminating para-jamaats and other collectivities of conservative revival- 
ists, the saga of conservative revivalist congregations in Bosnia is not fully over, 
but their fate seems sealed. 

If the alleged plot of the Bosnian conservative revivalists to eliminate the 
national Islamic spiritual administration may be dismissed as mere wishful 
thinking, the Macedonian Islamic Religious Community at one point faced an 
imminent takeover by a faction of local conservative revivalists (Babi¢, 2014; 
International, 2006). The spread of Islamic revivalism in North Macedonia may 
be largely attributed to the war in neighboring Kosovo around 1998 — 1999, 
where some of the Kosovar freedom fighters had been radicalized. With a po- 
rous border between the two countries, the movement of people, goods, and 
ideas facilitated the rise in Islamic revivalism (in forms of Salafism, Wah- 
habism, and even jihadism) on the North Macedonian side of the border. This 
allowed for para-jamaats of conservative revivalists, like the ones in Bosnia, 
with their own mosques staffed by their own imams, to mushroom in the Mus- 
lim inhabited areas of North Macedonia (Jovanovska and Gjorgeski, 2010). Ac- 
cording to Qehaja and Perteshi, those para-jamaats, in the period between 
1999 and 2004, established “effective control in some key mosques” (Qehaja 
and Perteshi, 2018: 12). In 2010, Mufti Sulejman Efendi Rexhepi “requested help 
from authorities of Albanian political parties and the international communi- 
ty in dealing with radical groups the Wahhabis and called for measures to stop 
the spread of radical Islam in Macedonia” (Babic¢, 2014: 387). It took some time 
before the mediating efforts of moderate ulama bore fruit and the permanent 
spilt in the Macedonian Islamic Religious Community was averted while the 
“traditional” flank regained the upper hand. Since then, the 1Rc has been on 
alert for possible troublemakers. However, the infighting arguably has left the 
IRC very weakened with low trust among the Muslim population (Stojkovski 
and Kalajdziovski, 2018: 14). 

Conservative revivalists appeared in Bulgaria around the same time as else- 
where in the Balkans and most successfully spread their ideas among ethnic 
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Roma Muslims of city slum-like suburbs, (Mancheva and Dzhekova, 2017; 
Dzhekova et al., 2015: 37) and ethnic Pomak villagers. Nonetheless, neither 
their numbers nor organizational structures have ever matched those of Bos- 
nian conservative revivalists, thus their challenge to the Muftiate’s supremacy 
has been minimal. Though the Muftiate undertook some (mainly rhetorical) 
measures to limit the reach of the most outspoken activists among conserva- 
tive revivalists, it was State agencies, which took the initiative into their hands 
to eliminate them from the Islamic scene. Eventually, a number of the Mufti- 
ate’s imams—an informal conservative revivalist preacher and a dozen or so 
conservative revivalists—were arrested and tried in several trials over the pe- 
riod between 2012 — 2015 for their alleged radicalism-related activities. The tri- 
als gave an opportunity for interested parties to securitize segments of the 
country’s Muslim population, but the Muftiate stood by its imams and argued 
that they had been wrongly accused (Dzhekova et al., 2015: 47). In an interview 
back in 2010, Mufti of the Bulgarian Muslim Denomination, Mustafa Alish, still 
lamented that “if the Mufti’s Office was allowed to be stronger, we could be 
much more effective against such radicalization’ (Oktem, 2010: 30). Irrespec- 
tive of this, as has been shown earlier, the Bulgarian Muslim Denomination, 
rather than being challenged by “out-groups” suffered a protracted schism, 
during the time of which rival Muftiates, or rather rival leaderships aspiring to 
head the Muftiate, demonized and occasionally securitized each other, accus- 
ing each other of either fundamentalist inclinations or leniency toward funda- 
mentalists (Dzhekova et al., 2015: 51— 52). 

Moderate revivalists in the person of local avatars of the Muslim Brother- 
hood are also critical of the Muftiates; however, their critique is not as scathing 
and they refrain from takfir (the Islamic version of excommunication) that is 
common among conservative revivalists. Rather than working toward the 
churchification of Islam in Europe, they seek to make it into a corporatist body 
where socio-political concerns take precedence over purely faith-related mat- 
ters of believing and worshiping, Revivalist Muslim Brothers, at the expense of 
national Muslim Churches, which they see as imbued with unacceptable ac- 
cretions in both the contents of belief and the worship, offer a vision of a reju- 
venated unifying transnational pan-European Islam. Such representative pan- 
European organizations of moderate revivalists as the Federation of Islamic 
Organizations in Europe and the European Council for Fatwa and Research are 
called by Qandil “Euro-Islamists” (Qandil, 2010). In a sense, “Euro-Islamists” are 
engaged in the project of “Euro-Islam,” only this time not top-down but bottom 
up and on their own terms. 

The pluralization of the Islamic institutional landscape in Poland started 
almost immediately with the fall of the communist regime, when two Shi‘i and 
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an Ahmadi religious organizations filed for and were registered with the State. 
Several Islamic NGOs, including Sunni, were also set up in the first post- 
communist decade, mainly by Muslims of immigrant and convert background. 
However, the Muslim Religious Union remained the sole formal Sunni Islamic 
spiritual administration in the country. Then, in 2001, a new Sunni (though of 
moderate revivalist leanings) religious collectivity—the Muslim League— 
emerged to challenge the Muslim Religious Union’s monopoly and exclusive 
hold on Sunni Muslims in Poland. Nalborczyk and Ryszewska, however, note 
that “LM adopted and remodeled its strategic behaviour largely on MzR’s ex- 
periences,” and that the content and form of its statute “are quite similar to 
those of MzR” (Nalborczyk and Ryszewska, 2013: 26). Nonetheless, structurally, 
as foreseen in its statute, the Muslim League does not resemble a church, as 
there is no ecclesiastical-bureaucratic structure, just administrative bodies. 

Though the Muslim Religious Union's chief spiritual leader has been de- 
clared (since 2009, the Statute of the Muslim Religious Union explicitly en- 
dorses this, apparently in reaction to the election by the Muslim League of its 
own mufti (Nalborezyk, 2017: 312)) and tacitly acknowledged by the State as the 
Mufti of Poland, the Muslim League not only does not recognize him as their 
or all-Polish Mufti but has its own mufti, who is internally (§ 51 of the Statute 
of the Muslim League) regarded as their highest cleric (najwyzszy duchowny), 
a sort of primus inter pares. As such, he heads the body of imams, who, accord- 
ing to the statute of the Muslim League, “must have a higher theological educa- 
tion of a Muslim university or documented many years of experience and reli- 
gious knowledge with reliable Muslim scholars.” Therefore, technically, since 
2004, when the Muslim League was registered with the State, there are two 
parallel, if not rival, muftiates in Poland with multiple congregations dispersed 
throughout the country, often in the same urban localities. As in Poland there 
are no independent local Muslim religious parishes, all local communities are 
branches of national organizations—foremost the MRuU and ML (Nalborczyk 
and Ryszewska, 2013: 22). In many respects, in its short life, the Muslim League 
has overtaken the Muslim Religious Union: for instance, it has built a sprawling 
headquarters with a mosque topped with a minaret, and has established a re- 
search institution—the Institute for the Study of Islam. Though not an open 
rivalry, the tension between the two leading Muslim religious collectivities in 
Poland is apparent in that the Tatars of the MRu do not fail to use every op- 
portunity “to stress their indigenousness, Europeanness and sameness with 
other Poles while at the same time implicitly or explicitly pointing to the 
alienness and difference of the more recent Muslim migrants” (Narkowicz and 
Pedziwiatr, 2017: 445). 
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The Lithuanian case somewhat resembles the Polish, in that there ultimate- 
ly formed a rival Muftiate—the Council of Muslim Religious Communities of 
Lithuania—in 2018, initiated by a mix of expatriates, converts, and Tatars who 
were frustrated with the Mufti’s inactivity and the virtual paralysis of the Spiri- 
tual Center of Sunni Muslims. The bulk of the founders of the rival Muftiate, 
particularly expatriates and converts, are of moderate revivalist leanings, 
though some individuals may even have conservative revivalist inclinations. 
The Tatar communities, which joined the newly formed Muftiate, however, did 
this not so much because of religious differences with the original Muftiate, 
but mainly because of personal issues. 

In its statute (Art. 1.1), like its mother Muftiate—the Spiritual Center—the 
Council also confines its membership to Sunnis and even narrows it down to 
“traditional Lithuanian Sunni Muslim communities.’ Though, according to the 
statute (Art. 3.17.1), the Mufti has to have “theological knowledge,” he is not re- 
quired to have higher theological education and is nowhere referred to as a 
cleric. On the contrary, the statute (Art. 3.16) confines the Mufti’s functions to 
those comparable to a CEO in a business venture. Neither the qualifications 
nor functions of imams are defined in the statute, and imams are appointed by 
the Board and not the Mufti. All this makes the Council, unlike the mother 
Muftiate, a very different Muslim religious collectivity devoid of the church- 
like features that the original Muftiate has. Nonetheless, the Council has lob- 
bied the relevant ministry (the Ministry of Justice) not only to register it (which 
the Ministry has promptly and duly done), but to recognize it as the represen- 
tative of Lithuania’s Sunni Muslims stripping the original Muftiate of this sta- 
tus and also deregistering it altogether. The Center, in turn, has bombarded the 
Ministry with letters accusing the Council of illegitimate formation and de- 
manded that the Ministry not register it. The Ministry has refused this and, for 
the time being, there are two openly antagonistic Muftiates in Lithuania both 
claiming to be the representative Muslim religious collectivities. 

While disapproval of rival and alternative Muslim religious collectivities by 
Muftiates is quite understandable as they vie for power and influence, occa- 
sional opposition to parallel Muslim religious collectivities is reminiscent of 
witch hunting and fight against “sects.” So, for instance, in Bulgaria, the Muslim 
Denomination’s involvement in seeking to ban Ahmadiyya in the country, 
where it is reported that the Mufti “advised the Bulgarian court not to allow the 
registration of the Ahmadiyya Muslim Community” (Ghodsee, 2009: 243), is 
symptomatic of such activity. Even in Lithuania, in 2002, the Muftiate ad- 
dressed the Ministry of Justice with a request “not to register newly forming 
Muslim congregations without permission from our Spiritual Center of Sunni 
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Muslims—Muttiate, as it is stipulated in the Article 3.5 of our Statute” (Spiri- 
tual Center, 2002). Subsequently, two new congregations received the Mufti- 
ate’s blessing to be registered as “traditional” religious communities and were 
incorporated into the Muftiate’s structure. This, as has been shown, did not 
save the Muftiate from eventually splintering into two rival groups of congre- 
gations, both with their own muftiates. 

Muslim religious collectivities in post-communist Eastern Europe, both in- 
stitutionalized and not, have one way or another been taking part in the game 
thrust upon them by the legal system and both political and non-Muslim social 
actors, i.e. the progression of the churchification and securitization of Islam. 
The institutionalized Muslim religious collectivities, foremost the Muftiates, 
abiding by the national legislation on governance of religion, submit to the 
churchification of Islam and desist its securitization by political and non- 
Muslim social actors; they engage in the bottom-up self-churchification, mean- 
while themselves securitizing rival, as a rule, non-institutionalized, Muslim 
religious collectivities. Muftiates, playing by the rules set out by the State 
through legislation governing religions, institutionalize the churchification of 
Islam in their statutes and other internal documents. The statutes also serve as 
the basis for the Muftiate’s relations with the State and other Muslim religious 
collectivities. 

Non-institutionalized Muslim religious collectivities, however, seek to desist 
the churchification of Islam advanced by the State and to expose the church- 
ification of Islam by the Muftiates as, if not outright their collective aposta- 
sy, then a serious deviation by the Muftiates’ leadership and to counter the 
Muftiates’ securitization efforts, sometimes by similar securitization counter- 
efforts. They also seek to counter securitizing acts commited by political and 
non-Muslim social actors. However, as their internal structures are not as so- 
phisticated as those of the Muftiates, non-institutionalized Muslim religious 
collectivities have difficulties getting their message across, let alone making an 
influence on either of the actors in the field. 

The bargaining powers of the two camps (the Muftiates and the rest of 
Muslim religious collectivities) are unequal and with the State tacitly sid- 
ing with the Muftiates, rival/alternative/parallel, and especially the non- 
institutionalized among them, Muslim religious collectivities are on a losing 
streak. As Rexhepi notes, “[t]he concession that Muslims (to be understood 
as Muftiates and their followers—mzy insertion) in the Balkans are prompted 


8 Article 3.5. of the Statute of the Spiritual Centre of the Lithuanian Sunni Muslims—Mutftiate 
reads: “The newly establishing religious communities are obliged to coordinate their statutes 
and actions with the Muftiate.” 
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to make in appropriating the ideological exclusion of other Muslims not only 
divides them from the rest of the Ummah but also leads them to condone the 
surveillance, incarceration and policing of those Muslims who are consid- 
ered to be operating outside the boundaries of Balkan Islam” (Rexhepi, 2015: 
201 — 202). In other words, internal othering among Muslims leads to stigma- 
tization, marginalization, and subsequent securitization of non-“traditional” 
(or simply, non-conventional) forms of Islamic religiosity and their practitio- 
ners by the national Islamic spiritual administrations, a.k.a. national Muslim 
Churches. 

Ultimately, the State, in the person of consecutive governments, not only 
puts up with the official church-like institutions’ policies toward out-groups 
but actively aids them, through political and legal actions, in the pursuit of 
their objectives, particularly those that coincide with those of the State itself. 
As Elbasani points out, “[s]tate authorities and official Islamic institutions of- 
ten ally together to protect the official traditional line and consequently por- 
tray competing forms of revival of faith as ‘foreign’ and alien to the ideas of 
national identity, thus antagonizing many ‘born-again’ Muslims” (Elbasani, 
2015: 8). This way, the historical plurality of Islamic forms is brought into con- 
formity with and under the governance of the officially recognized church-like 
institutions espousing quazi-legalist “European” Islam, formally or informally 
recognized by the State as “traditional.” Likewise, the plurality of contempo- 
rary forms is suppressed or even rejected through legal measures by criminal- 
izing certain forms of Islamic revivalism in the name of a double preservation 
of the pristine and pure “traditional” and “European” Islam and the general 
security and order. As shown in the preceding chapters, there are many cases 
in post-communist Eastern Europe of such tandem of the State and its offi- 
cially recognized church-like Islamic institutions. 
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Governance of Islam in Western Europe is routinely spoken of as its domesti- 
cation. As the term “domestication” implies making something alien into that 
which is local or at least locally acceptable, the concept hardly suits in the 
analysis of the governance of Islam in countries with centuries-long Islamic 
presence, like many of the Eastern European countries, where Islam has long 
been domesticated. Unlike in Western Europe, where Muslim populations are 
primarily of recent immigrant background and who adhere to a plethora of 
forms of Islamic religiosity brought over from the overseas, Eastern European 
Muslims are overwhelmingly autochthonous and almost universally follow lo- 
cal forms of Islamic religiosity. As the State- and nation-building processes, the 
development of State-religion relations and the history of Muslim religious 
collectivities in Western and Eastern Europe sharply differ, the governance of 
Islam in the two halves of the continent differs significantly too. Furthermore, 
as was shown in Section 4.3., regimes of governance of religion (and of Islam) 
and the status of Islam differ significantly among post-communist Eastern 
European countries; so much so that one may not talk of a universal (post- 
communist) pattern but rather one needs to realize the differences, caused by 
a plethora of circumstances, among which the size and longevity of Muslim 
populations, their relations with the State and non-Muslim populations, as 
well as the historical State-religion relations are of utmost importance. And 
since simple “domestication” may not explain the strategies adopted by the 
States in governance of Islam in post-communist Eastern Europe, new analyti- 
cal instrumentarium, even if built on the concepts developed for the analysis 
of the accommodation of Islam in Western Europe, needs to be sought out. 
On the one hand, governance of Islam in post-communist Eastern Europe is 
permeated by what in this research is called the “churchification of Islam.” The 
Weberian-Troeltschian sociological understanding of church served as a 
springing board that opened the possibility to instrumentalize the concept of 
church for the study of governance of non-Christian religious collectivities, 
and led to the development of a working definition of churchification that has 
been applied in the present research. Churchification in this research is, first of 
all, understood as State-pursued policy strategy in the governing of religious 
plurality in post-communist Eastern European nation-states, whereby the 
national legislation pertaining to governance of religions, including Islam, 
foresees institutional and structural churchification of registered religious 
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collectivities along the lines of the (once) dominant (national) Christian 
Churches. Most of the mainstream political elites in Eastern Europe have been 
honoring the constitutional and broader legal status quo and have been, on the 
level of practical politics, following through this strategy of churchification, in 
this case, of Islam. This is what in this book has been labelled churchification 
from above or the “top-down” churchification of Islam. 

Then again, the churchification of Islam appears to be a strategic approach 
by certain registered Muslim religious collectivities, particularly those which 
have been recognized (formally or at least informally) by the State and the 
political elite as “representative” Muslim religious organizations. Such Muslim 
religious organizations, whose rank and file, as a rule, are comprised of autoch- 
thonous Muslims, claim to be professing a local (national) form of diasporic 
Islam, generally presented as “European” Islam. The vision of “European” Is- 
lam, advanced by dominant Islamic spiritual administrations in Eastern Eu- 
rope, coincides with “traditional” Islam historically practiced by autochtho- 
nous Muslim populations for centuries. This “European” Islam, as belonging in 
and to Europe, is particularly predisposed to bottom-up churchification of Is- 
lam engaged in by national “representative” Islamic spiritual administrations. 

Ultimately, therefore, there is a triangle of positive relationships among the 
legal level, the mainstream political elite level, and the “representative” Mus- 
lim religious organization level in terms of the churchification of Islam in re- 
spective countries. The churchification of Islam, both top-down and bottom- 
up, has led to the “representative” Muslim religious organizations being turned 
into nothing less but national “Muslim Churches.” 

The churchification of Islam, be it top-down or bottom-up, is however, 
viewed with contempt by some, usually marginal, Muslim religious collectivi- 
ties, most of which are of revivalist (Wahhabi, Salafi, or Muslim Brotherhood) 
leanings and who have critical opinions about the local forms of Islamic religi- 
osity hailed as “traditional,” promoted by national Muslim Churches. As an 
outcome, these Muslim religious collectivities are critical of the national Mus- 
lim Churches themselves—their hierarchical bureaucratic-ecclesiastical 
structures, institutions, doctrines and relations with the State, which they see 
as monopolizing usurpers of the public Islamic landscape. Though some 
among these Muslim religious collectivities also recognize their own practiced 
forms of Islamic religiosity as forms of diasporic Islam, their vision of how Is- 
lam, institutionally, structurally, and otherwise, is to develop in Europe, sharp- 
ly contrasts with those of the State (through existing legislation and practical 
politics) and the national Muslim Churches. Collectively, these Muslim reli- 
gious collectivities remain true to the notion that there is no, and there may 
not be, a Church in Islam. 
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The seven post-communist Eastern European countries under investiga- 
tion, in respect to “representative” Islamic spiritual administrations, fall into 
two broad categories: those that have developed, both top-down and bottom- 
up, national Muslim Churches (Bosnia, Bulgaria, Lithuania, North Macedonia, 
and Poland) and those that have not (Czechia and Hungary). The distinction, 
apparently, runs along the line of whether the country has had an autochtho- 
nous Muslim community, no matter, how large or small, or not. However, based 
on general trends, the countries in the first category may be further subdivided 
into those that have preserved and even consolidated the unitary single na- 
tional Muslim Church system (Bosnia, Bulgaria, and North Macedonia), and 
those that are moving towards the pluralization of the landscape of Islamic 
religious collectivities (Poland and Lithuania). Here, the fault lines are both 
the share size of the Muslim population and its nature (whether it is the au- 
tochthons, immigrant or convert Muslims who dominate demographically). In 
the latter subcategory, the former sole Muslim representative religious organi- 
zations (a.k.a. Muslim Churches) have been (tentatively successfully) rivaled 
by alternative Islamic religious organizations, which, being of immigrant (and 
convert) background in both their rank and file as well as their understanding 
of the patterns and functions of institutionalized Islam, disrupt the formerly 
cozy status quo. As a result, then, currently, there are three discernible groups 
of countries: 

1. Those firmly holding onto a single national Muslim Church (Bosnia, Bul- 
garia, and North Macedonia), where the churchification of Islam, both 
top-down and bottom-up, is almost a fait accompli; 

2. Those with the national Muslim Church existing in an increasingly plural 
environment of parallel, alternative, and rival Islamic religious organiza- 
tions (Poland and Lithuania), where the churchification of Islam, sus- 
tained by top-down instruments (legislation) is upset (if not offset) by 
bottom-up developments on the ground; 

3. Those with a plural Islamic institutional landscape with no (historical) 
national Muslim Church but with an umbrella organization akin to 
the Islamic Councils in Western Europe (Czechia and Hungary), where 
there is (still) no intent towards churchification, neither top-down nor 
bottom-up. 

Churchification of Islam is, however, just one side of the governance of Islam 

in post-communist Eastern Europe, the other being its securitization. Securiti- 

zation of Islam, based on the conceptualization of securitization by the Co- 
penhagen School spearheaded by Buzan and Weaver, is understood in this re- 
search as policy strategy engaged in by political actors with the participation of 
non-State actors, who seek to transform the subject of religion and believers 
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into a matter of “security” to enable extraordinary legislative and political 
means to be used in the name of security against the securitized subjects. 
The degree of securitization of Islam in particular countries under investiga- 
tion depends on a range of factors and securitizing actors across all levels— 
political actors, non-Muslim social actors, and that of the various Muslim 
communities. 

Unlike churchification of Islam, which is positively viewed and pursued by 
both, most political elites and the national “representative” Muslim religious 
organizations, on the question of securitization of Islam, many political actors 
and the national Muslim Churches find themselves at the opposite ends. While 
the political actors increasingly turn to securitization of Islam (all the way to 
changing the legislation pertainging to governance of religion (inter alia or, 
sometimes, foremost, of Islam)), national Muslim Churches seek to fend it off 
and preserve the status quo enshrined in the relevant national legislation. Fur- 
thermore, many non-Muslim and Muslim social actors are also at the opposite 
ends on the issue, while more and more non-Muslim social actors become se- 
curitizing actors, calling for greater securitization of Islam on the legislation 
and the practical politics levels, Muslim social actors find themselves at the 
receiving end and in an undesirable position. 

Finally, there is the internal dynamics among Muslim religious collectivities 
in some of the countries concerned, which has led to internal (bottom-up) se- 
curitization of Islam by Muslim social actors, some of whom—foremost, the 
national Muslim Churches—become securitizing actors themselves vis-a-vis 
perceived or real rival, alternative, or parallel Muslim religious collectivities 
(holding or presented as holding revivalist, if not extremist, views) in the coun- 
try. The securitization of Islam, or, to be more precise, some forms of its religi- 
osity (variably called Wahhabism and Salafism), is indirectly promoted by na- 
tional Muslim Churches, which seek to neutralize potential or actual rival 
Muslim actors’ challenge to their grip on Muslim populations and the monop- 
oly over the Islamic field. The national Muslim Churches, in their fight against 
unwanted forms of Islamic religiosity, routinely use the trump card of them- 
selves being custodians of “traditional” (read, “European”) forms of Islam, 
while accusing opponents of practicing and preaching alien and dangerous, if 
not altogether wrong, forms of it. In their fight, national Muslim Churches 
sometimes ask for and are supported (and sometimes even pressurized to do 
more) by the political elite and non-Muslim social actors. So, like churchifica- 
tion of Islam, its securitization goes both directions—top-down and bottom- 
up. Paradoxically, this bottom-up intra-communal securitization strengthens 
the image and position of the dominant Islamic spiritual administrations as 
national Muslim Churches. 
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It is a race against time for the “national Muslim Churches” to survive in an 
era with an almost universally increasing appetite for the securitization of Is- 
lam. They have been forced by non-Muslim actors on all levels to dig in to de- 
fend their right to be seen as nothing less than “yet another church.” At the 
same time, they see it as indispensable to “otherize” rival/alternative/parallel 
Muslim religious collectivities, who display their open disapproval of the 
churchification of Islam at the hands of the national “representative” Islamic 
spiritual administrations. 

In regards to the securitization of Islam, the seven countries under investi- 
gation fall between the two extremes: the one, where the political elite favors it 
(the most extreme case being Hungary) and the one, where it (still) does not 
perceive or view Islam and Muslims through the national security prism (the 
most extreme case of this trend being Lithuania). The so-called “migration cri- 
sis” of 2015 — 2016 has triggered a number of countries across Europe but par- 
ticularly in its eastern part, where the migrant route went through, to follow 
the path of increasing othering of Muslims and Islam, by both the political and 
non-Muslim social actors. Othering of migrants taken to be Muslims has led in 
some countries to unprecedented levels of almost institutionalized Muslimo- 
phobia (most notably, in Hungary), which securitizing actors (both on the po- 
litical and non-Muslim social actor levels) have used to securitize Islam and 
Muslims in general. 

The researched countries, taking into account all levels—the legal, political 
actors, and social actors (including both non-Muslim and Muslim)—may be 
positioned in the system of coordinates of churchification/securitization of 
Islam as shown in Figure 3: the most churchification and the least securitiza- 
tion of Islam is discernible in Bosnia and Lithuania, whereas the most securiti- 
zation and least churchification of Islam is evident in Hungary and Czechia; 
Bulgaria, North Macedonia, and Poland fall in-between the two extremums. In, 
Bosnia and Lithuania, two countries with very different histories in terms of 
the State- and nation-building processes, the development of State-religion re- 
lations, and the history of Muslim religious collectivities have one common 
feature—autochthon-dominated Muslim populations; here the churchifica- 
tion of Islam is high and its securitization is low apparently for one reason as 
Islam is not perceived to be a challenge, let alone, danger. On the contrary, in 
Hungary and Czechia, two fairly similar countries in terms of the state- and 
nation-building processes, the development of State-religion relations and the 
history of Muslim religious collectivities (their Muslim populations, like in 
Western Europe, are chiefly of recent immigrant background), the securitiza- 
tion of Islam is high and its churchification low since, like in much of Western 
Europe in recent decades, Islam has been increasingly perceived, if not as a 
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threat, than certainly a challenge (admittedly, so far as potential, though). In 
Bulgaria, North Macedonia, and Poland, even though the churchification of 
Islam is still firmly part of the legal level, on the levels of political and non- 
Muslim social actors, one can see an increasing turn to the securitization of 
Islam. 

In the constellation of the governance of Islam in post-communist Eastern 
Europe, there is a loop of sorts (Figure 4) where, at the ends, there are church- 
ifying actors—national legislation, at one end, and national Islamic spiritual 
administrations, on the other, while in the middle, there are securitizing ac- 
tors, ranging from different political actors to a plethora of non-Muslim social 
actors. While the national Islamic spiritual administrations, in their tireless ef- 
forts to stick to the churchification agenda, find themselves always at the re- 
ceiving and defensive end, the State-endorsed churchification of Islam is con- 
stantly under threat of being taken over by securitization. The governments, 
depending on the political forces forming them, are often oscillating between 
the legislation-induced churchification of institutionalized religious collectivi- 
ties and the temptation, for practical political expediency and in reaction to 
the general mood, to securitize Islam. There is a clear turn toward the 
securitization of Islam in Hungary and Czechia recently with increasing 
securitization tendencies in Poland. Finally, there have been attempts, some of 
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them successful (foremost, in Hungary), to change the very legislation related 
to the governance of religions; formerly rather liberal legislation has been re- 
placed with a progressively restrictive one, sprinkled, if not saturated, with se- 
curitization elements. Though it may seem that the developments in the realm 
of the governance of religion in general and Islam in particular, in Hungary 
and, to a lesser extent, Czechia, may be taken to be symptomatic of what awaits 
the rest of post-communist Eastern Europe, the developments in other coun- 
tries under investigation reveal that Hungary and Czechia are more of an ex- 
ception than a rule; in most of the countries in the region, and more so in the 
countries with autochthonous Muslim populations, the churchification of Is- 
lam is the predominant game of the day. 

As for future prospects concerning the dynamics of churchification and se- 
curitization, first of all, in the counties under research but also in the rest of 
post-communist Eastern Europe, one has to acknowledge that a complex array 
of factors (and actors behind them), as shown in Figure 2, could potentially 
lead the development of governance of Islam into different directions, i.e. fur- 
ther churchification or further securitization. These factors may be tentatively 
divided into extra- and intra-communal, where the extra-communal factors 
are often closely related (and are a reaction to) intra-communal factors. So, for 
instance, religious nationalism of non-Muslim majorities may be aroused by 
real or perceived triggers emanating from the Muslim side. As the so-called 
“migration crisis” of 2015/6 has shown, the migration of people of Muslim 
background, even if they were just transiting through the territories of the 
countries concerned, was a strong incentive to revive religious nationalist 
sentiment and legitimize the securitization of Islam and Muslims. One may 
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expect that in the event of another significant wave of migration—especially 
if some of the migrants chose to settle or were forcefully settled (through pan- 
European relocation schemes or the like) in Eastern European countries—the 
Muslimophobic securitizing backlash would be even stronger. 

On the other hand, there may be incentives, with or without any significant 
increase in the share of population of Muslim background, for states to follow 
the Western European patterns of domestication and naturalization of Islam 
through a guided institutionalization of it, subsequently leading to the forma- 
tion of non-church-like (or, at least, non-Catholic/non-Orthodox Church) um- 
brella organizations (aka “Islamic councils”). Such a tilt would lead to stripping 
the dominant Islamic spiritual administrations of the status of national Mus- 
lim Churches and replacing the Muslim uni-church system with a Muslim 
multi-church system; in other words, moving from the Orthodox- and 
Catholic-like (episcopal) Muslim Churches into Protestant-like (congregation- 
al) Churches. There is also a hypothetical possibility where the legislation on 
religions (in the form of lex specialis) is profoundly changed to abandon any 
expectations that institutionalization of religious collectivities needs implic- 
itly to carry their churchification. This, admittedly, is a distant prospect, if 
feasible at all. 

The future prospects of churchification of Islam to a great extent also 
depend on the stance of both the current Islamic spiritual administrations and 
other current and future Muslim religious collectivities. With the changing de- 
mographics and ideological distribution in the Islamic field, Muslim religious 
collectivities in Eastern Europe will increasingly have to reassess their relation 
to the non-Muslim environment and the place of Islamic practices in it. There 
will predictably be increased intra-community discussions on the contents 
and value of “traditional” Islam, understood to be a form of “European” Islam, 
as opposed to novel forms of Islamic religiosity. This is already observable in 
many of the countries with established national Muslim Churches run by au- 
tochthonous Muslims, with Bosnia being one of the better examples. However, 
as the Bosnian case shows, the relative disbalance of negotiating power so far 
allows the Islamic Community to dominate and fend off any undesired chang- 
es to the essentially Muslim uni-church system. 

The contents of diasporic Islam and the place of Islamic jurisprudence (and 
foremost of figh al-aqalliyyat) in Eastern European countries will also have to 
be reopened, particularly if and when expatriate Muslims, with their own un- 
derstanding of the contents of Islam, will increase the share of the Muslim 
population. Additionally, with Euro-integration processes picking up pace, the 
question of building a pan-European “Euro-Islam,” particularly at the hands of 
moderate revivalists, like Muslim Brothers, will increasingly bother Eastern 
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Europe’s Muslims. There are already signs of this happening (particularly in 
Lithuania and Poland, where rival/alternative Muslim religious collectivities to 
the traditional national Muftiates show inclinations toward “Euro-Islam’ at the 
expense of “traditional” national Islam). 

Thus, coupled together, intra- and extra-communal developments in post- 
communist Eastern European countries may facilitate a variety of directions 
that the governance of Islam may take. In the context of the present research, 
in the near future, however, it looks like that the strong national Muslim 
Churches—such as those in Bosnia and Bulgaria—will not face any real chal- 
lenge to their status, let alone survival. The Macedonian Islamic Religious 
Community, though being challenged by unruly imams refusing to submit to 
its authority, does not face an external rival Muslim collectivity that could seri- 
ously challenge its status in the foreseeable future. In both Poland and Lithu- 
ania, however, as shown above, the era of the sole national Muslim Church is 
practically over, though it remains to be seen, what direction the governance of 
Islam there will take and what becomes of the rivalry between the muftiates in 
the two respective countries. Finally, churchification of Islam in Hungary and 
Czechia, though envisioned in the national legislations governing religions, in 
practical terms, has not even taken off the ground and, in the current atmo- 
sphere of almost institutionalized Muslimophobia, it does not look like it 
might any time soon. 

Though it would be too pretentious to claim that the seven countries ana- 
lyzed in this book are representative of the full spectrum of State-Islam rela- 
tions and trends of churchification/securitization of Islam in post-communist 
Eastern Europe, the discerned phenomena of churchification and securitiza- 
tion of Islam, often proceeding parallel to each other, though to varying de- 
grees, may be recognized in a range of other countries in the region. Besides 
more comprehensive and in-depth research on the trends of churchification 
and securitization of Islam in the wider post-communist Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, comparative research on them in Eastern and Western parts of 
Europe would also be desirable. It would be highly intriguing to discover, how 
the developments in the governance of Islam related to its possible churchifi- 
cation or securitization in Western Europe, differ or, on the contrary, are simi- 
lar to those observed in Eastern Europe as analyzed in this book. Admittedly, 
this would be a colossal endeavor, requiring the efforts of a team of research- 
ers. It is only wished that such research is undertaken some time in the near 
future. 
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